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Dublin Castle, 

30th June, 1891. 


Gentlemen, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 30th instant, forwarding, for submission to His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland for the 
year 1890. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. Rjdgeway. 


The Secretaries to the Commissioners 
of National Education. 
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THE 


FIFTY-SEVENTH REPORT 

03? THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 

FOE THE TEAE 1890. 


TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY LAWRENCE DTTNDAS, EARL OF 
ZETLAND, 

LOUD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OP IRELAND 

May it please your Excellency , 

1. We, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
submit to your Excellency this our Fifty-seventh Report. In this 
Report all statements connected with the expenditure of the public 
grants refer to the year ended 31st March, 1891 ; but the statistics 
connected with the number of schools, number of pupils on the rolls, 
the average daily attendance, and the results of the Inspectors’ 
examinations, refer to the year ended 31st December, 1890. 

Schools and Attendance. 

2. On the 31st of December, 1890, we had 8,298 schools on the Iumase of 
Operation List. During the year 148 schools, most of which Scho “ li - 
had been inoperative for a considerable time, were struck off the 

Roll or suspended, or became amalgamated with other National 
schools; 195 schools were brought into operation — viz., 84 non- 
vested, and 111 vested, giving a net increase of 47 schools as 
compared with 1889. Thirty of the schools which were brought 
into operation had been previously in connexion with the Board, 
hut for various causes the grants had been withdrawn. 

3. The number of pupils on rolls who made at least one attend- 
ance within the last fourteen days (fortnight) of the month imme- days of* 
diately preceding tho Results Examination in each school during results 
the year ended 31st December, 1890, was 694,832* 

4. The average daily attendance of scholars at the National Attsnd- 
Schools in 1890 was — Of boys 240,705; of girls 248,439; or a A«ommo- 
total of 489,144. This was a decrease of 18,721 in the total as 
compared with 1889, mainly attributable to the prevalence of 
influenza and other epidemics in most parts of the country. The 
percentage of average attendance of pupils for the year to the 
number on the rolls who attended on any of the last fourteen days 

* The number of pupiU on rolls who made any attendance at our schools between 
1st of January and. 31st ef December, 1890, was 1,037,102. 
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of the month preceding the annual examinations was 70'4. This 
is a slight decrease on 1889 in which the percentage was 7T4> 
Accommodation was provided for 778,106 scholars. 


Number of 
schools in 
operation, 
and average 
daily 

attendance. 


5. The following Table exhibits the number of National Schools 
as specified in our several Reports, with the average attendance 
For each of the last twenty years, to 31st of December, 1890: — 


Year. 

No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 

No. of Children 
In Average 
Attendance. 

Yeah. 

No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 

No. of Children 
in Average 
Attendance. 

1871, 

6,914 

363,850 

1881, 

7,648 

453,567 

1872, 

7,050 

355,821 

1882, 

7,705 

469,192 

1873, 

7,160 

373,371 

1883, 

7,752 

467,704 

1874, 

7,257 

395,390 

1884, 

7,832 

492,928 

1875, 

7,267 

389, 9G1 

1885, 

7,936 

502,454 

1876, 

7,334 

416,586 

1886, 

8,024 

490,484 

1877, 

7,370 

418,063 

1887, 

8,112 

515,388 

1878, 

7,443 

437,252 

1888, 

8,196 

493,883 

1879, 

7,522 

435,054 

1889, 

8,251 

507,865 

1880, 

7,590 

468,557 

1890, 

8,298 

489,144 


Soon At term ' nat ' on °f the year 1890, we had on our list 

3,139 vested schools, classified thus : — Vested in Trustees 2,146 : 
vested in our Board 993. In the case of 236 Schools included in 
this total number, the premises are in various stages of progress 
towards completion; there are also 141 on the “ Suspended List," 
chiefly owing to failure to maintain the minimum average daily- 
attendance of Scholars, and there are 9 vested Model School 
Departments which owing to similar failure have been amalga- 
mated with adjoining departments of Model Schools. 


Number 7, The number of non-vested schools in connexion with us on 
nun-vested. t j, e 3i s t of December, 1890, was 5,545. 


Grant! to 8. The number of applications for grants to new schools dealt 
scbooi! within the year 1890 was 193. In 179 cases we gave the required 
assistance, either as grants for building, or as grants in aid of the 
maintenance of non-vested schools. Tiie remaining 14 applications 
were rejected. Of the 179 Schools added to our list during the 
year 1890, the number in each Province, and the nature of the 
Aid granted, were as follows : — 


Province. 

Grantsin aid 
of mainten- 
aneeofNon- 
vested 
Schools. 

Towards Building 
and Furnishing 
Vested Schools. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

27 

17 

44 

Munster, . 

12 

40 

52 

Leinster, . 

17 

22 

39 

Connaught, 

5 

39 

44 

Total, . 

61 

118 

179 
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The number of applications received in 1890 for loans for fcbe L r oan » tor 
erection or improvement of non-vested schools, under the Act school? 4 * 4 
of 1884, 47 & 48 Vic., cap. 22, was 17 ; 15 of which were favour- (Rule 250 ). 
ably considered by us, and sent forward to the Board of Works for 
completion. 

Managers. 

9. Numbers and Religious Denominations of the Managers of National Religion of 
Schools in Ireland, distinguishing Clerical from Lay, and Number Managers, 
of Schools under Managers of each Religious persuasion on 31st 
January, 1891 (. Schools under Official Management are excluded from 
this Table). 



Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

Pkrcestabb 

RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATION. 

fe & 

2 v, « 

e o | 
z s 

I s ! 

Z m 

■a*. 

£ ° b 

3 «S 

a a 

l_| 

I°l 

Z to 

S | 

£ = i 

3 d 

’z 5 

H 'S 8 
z to 

S 

*3 

s 

V.I 

Roman Catholic, 

1,248 

6,660 

188 

233 

1,436 

6,880 

480 

703 

Late Established Church, 

B80 

833 

830 

G29 

910 

1,462 

S0'6 

17'5 

Presbyterian, 

373 

088 

170 

203 

643 

801 

181 

107 

Methodist, .... 

81 

GG 

14 

24 

G5 

00 

22 

1*0 

Others, .... 

10 

12 

26 

27 

36 

39 

1^ 

OS 

Total, . 

2,2G2 

7,255 

727 

1,116 

2,089 

8,371 

100-0 

100-0 


10. The next Table shows the religious denominations of the Religion of 
Managers of the new schools (paragraph 8), distinguishing Clerical Msmagm 
from Lay. Schools. 


Religious Denominations. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. uf 
SohoolH. 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. of 
Schools. 

E.C„* . 



101 

132 

3 

. 

104 

135 

E.C.* . 



24 

26 

4 

4 

23 

30 

Pres.,* , 



5 

6 

3 

4 

8 

10 

Meth,* 



3 

3 

_ 

- 

3 

3 

- (Official), f 



- 

- 

l 

1 

1 

1 

Total, 


• 

133 

167 

11 

12 

144 

179 


Pupils in Attendance, &c, 

11. The next Table shows the distribution of schools ac- operation 
cording to counties and provinces, and the attendance, sex, and 
religious denominations of pupils for all schools from which 
Returns were received for the year ended 31st December, 1890 : — 


* Throughout this Report “R.C." denotes Roman Catholics -, 
of the late Established Church; “ Pres.," Presbyterians, “ Meth. 
“ Others," persona of other religious denominations, 
t Tnm District Union (Workhouse) School. 


“ E.C.,” members 
Methodists, and 


[Table. 
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Table showing the total number of Schools in each County ; the 
Rolls ; the Religious Denominations of these Pupils ; the average 


Total Number of Pupils on Bolls within 
the Year 1590, who made at least one 
Attendance. 






























of National Education in Ireland. 


number from which Returns were received ; the total number of Pupils on the 
number on the Rolls ; and the average Daily Attendance for the year 1890. 


Religious Denominations of the Total Numbor on 
the Rolls for tbo Year 1890, who made at least 
ono Attendance. 


9-8,000 3,00/ 2 

5,518 1,105 


929 159 

4,018 448 


26,857 1,548 1,579 
266 591 10 


266 591 

11,576 186 


7,647 594 


257,950 8,828 


175,1101 4,936 


45,780 Antrim. 
15,324 Armagh. 
12,584 Cavan. 
16,742 Donegal. 
28,346 Down. 

7,110 Fermanagh. 
14,212 Londonderry 
8,707 Monaghan. 
10,080 Tyrone. 


8,254 

4,671 

368,236 

280,560 

164,685 

Total. 

3 1 

8' 

29,485 

25,286 

14,422 

Monster : 
Clare. 

425 1 

130 

100,685 

83,700, 

53,225 

Cork. 

12 

3! 

45,910, 

39,547 

23,829 

Iverrv. 

88 

54 

35,765' 

30,135 

18,691 

Limerick. 

49' 

10 

37,599 

31,650: 

15,220 

19,138; 

Tipperary. 

« 

36 

18,782 

9,478 

Waterford. 

629 

269 

268,226 

225,538 

138,783 

Total. 






Leinster : 

14! 

2 

7,986 

6,741 

3,969 

Carlow. 

337 

282 

66,605 

47,483 

30,201 

Dublin. 

9 

34 

11,898 

9,760 

5,648 

Kildare. 

21 

8 

19,604 

16,383 

10,157 

Kilkenny. 

36 

4 

1 2,863 

10,588 

5,993 

King’s. 

25 

2 

12,254 

9,997 

5,251 

Longford. 

28 

3 

13,712 

10,632 

6,770 

Louth. 

- 

2 

1 7,657 

1 4,805 

9,338 

Meath. 

46 

14 

12,950 

10,551 

6,064 

Queen's. 

27 

3 

13,250 

1 1,532 

6,679 

Westmeath. 

10 

4 

1 9,245 

16,070 

9,515] 

i Wexford. 

97 

4 

1 1,731 

9,7 15 

6,022^ 

( Wicklow. 

650 

362 

219,755 

174,017 

105,607 

Total. 

22 

17 

51,229 

41,528 

21,821 

UOXNAUGHT 

Galway. 

114 

13i 

20,558 

17,350 

9,503 

Leitrim. 

19 

19' 

55,537 

45,111 

24,399] 

Mayo. 

4 

18, 

30,226 

24,845 

13,242- 

Roscommon. 

66 

55 

23,335 

19,574 

10,904, 

Sligo. 

225 

125 

180,885 

148,405 

79,869 

Total. 


* Por-oentage of average attendance to avorago numbpr on Rolls, 59-0. 
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12. Table shotting the Religious Denominations of the Pupils on the Rolls 

Mixed Attendance of Roman 


PROVINI £3 
AND 

Counties. 

Total 
No. of 
Mixed 
Schools. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

327 

78 

Armagh, 

157 

52 

Cavan, . . 

170 

135 

Donegal, . 

252 

155 

Down, . 

277 

87 

If ermanagh , . 

139 

81 

Londonderry, . 

208 


Monaghan, 

126 


Tyrone, 

261 



Waterford, 
Total, . 



868 

84,392 

73 

246 

72 

231 

9,930 

29,997 

121 

119 

18,946 

70 

112 

51 

68 

105 

49 

8,976 

11,973 

G,953 

m 

644 

86,775 


23 8,866 

4 6, -163 


Leinster. 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 


Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
W exford, 
Wicklow, 


Galway, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo, . 
Roscommon, . 
Sligo, . 


Gross Total, 3,866 1 2,655 1 309,355 1 13,419 ; 4.735 | 273 


MlliMiiKM 
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of the 3,866 Schools from which Returns have been received, exhibiting a 
Catholics and Pkotestahts. 


Protostant Teachers. 


Under Roman Catholic and Protectant Teachers. 

I - Pra - “” lh - 0lho "- SrtLt B-C. E.C. r™. Moth. | Other.. | Total. 
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Total and 
relative 
numbers of 
Protestant 
and Roman 
Catholic 
pupils in 
mixed 
schools. 


Mixed Schools. 

13. The following tables show, according to provinces, the number 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils on rolls of 3,866 Mixed 
Schools, in 1S90, and the per-centage of each denomination: — 


A. — Mixed Schools under Roman Catholic Teachers exclusively. 


No. of Schools. 

Roman 
Catholic 
Pupil 3. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Per-centagoof each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
thoso Schools. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

| 2,655 

309,355 

18,611 

94-3 

5-7 


Provinces. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Roman Catholic 
Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Ulster, 

868 

88-8 per cent. 

11*2 per cent. 

Munster, . 

044 

96-9 „ 

3-1 „ 

Leinster. . 

650 

96-3 

3-7 „ 

Connaught, 

493 

96-4 „ 

3-6 „ 


B. — Mixed Schools under Protestant Teachers exclusively. 


No. of Schools. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Per-centage of each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Schools. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


1,155 


15,536 


111,623 


12-2 


87-8 


Provinces. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Roman Catholic 
Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Ulster, 
Munster, . 
Leinster. . 
Connaught, 

1,038 

23 

67 

27 

1 1 *9 per cent. 
21*4 „ 

13*6 „ 

19*9 „ 

88*1 per cent. 
78*6 „ 

86*4 „ 

80*1 „ 


C. -Mixed Schools under Rohan Catholic and Protestant Teachers 


conjointly. 


No. of Schools. i 

Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Per-ecntagc of each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Schools. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

I Protestants. 

56 

6,515 | 6,340 j 

50*7 

49*3 


PEan:iCBS. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Roman Catholic 
Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

| Ulster, . 

31 

32*3 

per cent. 

67*7 per cent. 

i Munster, . 

6 

4*2*7 


57-3 „ 

Leinster, . 

18 

76*0 

it 

24-0 „ 

C onnaught, 

1 

19*7 

M 

90-3 „ 


Summary. 


No. of Schools. 

i 

Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Per-centageof each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Schools. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

3,866 

331,406 

136,574 

70*8 

29*2 
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Unmixed Schools, 

14. The following table exhibits the religious denominations of pupils on 
rolls of 4,894* schools, attended exclusively by Roman Catholic or by 
Protestant children : — ' 


Pao vinceb 

AND 

Counties. 

Total 

Number 

of 

unmixrd 

Schools.* 

Unde 

Catholic 

Roman 

Teachers- 

Undor Protestant Teachers. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of Pupils— Protestants. 

R.C. 

E. C. 

Pres. 

Until. 

Others. 

Total. 

Ulster. 
Antrim, 
Armagh, . 
Cavan, 

Donegal, * 
Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, 


816 

108 

121 

156 

180 

40 

74 

54 

92 

64 

47 

85 

120 

28 

18 

26 

36 

40 

15,338 

8,247 

8,954 

13,085 

4,193 

1,818 

4,510 

4,668 

5,189 

252 

61 

36 

36 

161 

22 

48 

18 

52 

11,965 

4,527 

1,912 

1,290 

6,662 

1,397 

2.240 

667 

2,690 

25,089 

1,416 

372 

951 

11,135 

57 

2,880 

560 

1,733 

2.135 
592 
56 
2 8 
719 

117 

62 

179 

1,149 

98 

10 

832 

o 

195 

100 

40,338 

6,633 

2,340 

2,469 

18,348 

1,573 

5,377 

1,227 

4,702 

1,150 

464 

66,002 

686 

32,350 

44,193 

4,078 

2,386 

83,007 

Monster, 











Clare, 


170 

1C7 

19,118 

3 

33 


o 



Cork, 


495 

434 

64,200 

01 

3,204 

295 

312 

51 

3,862 



228 

217 

25,942 

11 

302 

7 

11 

16 

'396 

Limerick, . 


190 

183 

25,700 

7 

400 


76 

17 


Tipperary, . 


205 

194 

24,035 

11 

524 

7 




\Y aterford, 


83 

80 

11,278 

3 

104 

20 

37 

25 

186 

Total, 


1,371 

1,275 

170,273 

96 

4,677 

386 

442 

112 

5,617 

Leinster. 











Carlow, 


35 

25 

3,0 G4 

10 

494 

1-2 

14 


*,->■> 

Dublin, 


192 

15 2 

44,006 

40 

3,288 

310 

70 

47 




62 

48 

5,926 

14 

623 

63 

9 



Kilkenny, . 


117 

112 

12,691 

5 

206 


6 


212 

King’s, 


G1 

51 

6,257 

10 

419 

19 

14 



Longford, . 


43 

35 

4,248 

8 

433 

24 

24 

9 


Louth, 


59 

51 

7,955 

8 

456 

153 

28 



Meath, 


106 

92 

9,041 

14 

529 

42 


- 

571 

Queen's, , , 


65 

49 

5,261 

16 

937 

24 

45 

14 


Westmeath, 


75 

70 

6,608 

5 

199 

33 

18 



YVexford, . 


83 

73 

9,099 

10 

472 

14 

3 



Wicklow, . 


67 

49 

5,352 

18 

914 

66 

44 

1 

1,025 

Total, 


96 5 

807 

119,508 

158 

8,970 

760 

275 

95 

10,100 

Connaught. 











Galway, . 


300 

297 

35,914 

3 

125 

26 

2 


153 

Leitrim, 


83 

68 

7,997 

15 

667 

3 

74 


744 

Mayo, 


281 

274 

39,045 

7 

260 

9 


9 


Roscommon, 


152 

150 

19,763 

2 

52 

43 


4 

99 



92 

80 

9,820 

12 

575 

85 

29 

Si 

720 

Total, 


908 

869 

112,539 

39 

1,679 

166 

ICO 

44 

2,009 

Grand Total, 


*4,394 

3,415 

468,322 

979 

47,676 

45,505 

4,915 

2,637 

100,733 


are other schools, one in Cork and one in Tinpeiary, of an nnmixed attendance, 
Rad ■which cannot he brought under any of the headings in these Tables. 
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fifty -seventh Report of the Commissioners [18S0. 

UsniixED Schools — continued, 

Unmiied 15. The average number of Roman Catholic and Protestant pupils 
.tten,isn-e [] s in unmised schools, according to Provinces, in 18S0, 

»Ter« 5 « per 

School, was as follows : — 


— 

A. — Under Roman 
Catholic Teachers 
exclusively. 

B.— 

Under Protestant Teachers exclusively. 

Schools. 

R.C. pupils 
per school. 

Schools. 

E.a. 

pupils. 

Pres. 

pupils. 

Meth. 

Others. 

Protestant 
pupils 
per school. 

Ulster, . . 

464 

14*2*2 

686 

47*1 

64*4 

5*9 

3*5 

1*20*9 

Munster, 

1,275 

133*5 

96 

48*7 

4-0 

4*6 

1-1 

58*4 

Leinster, 

807 

148*0 

158 

56*7 

4*8 

1*7 

*6 

63*8 

Connaught, . 

869 

129*5 

39 

43*1 

4*3 

3*1 

w 

51*6 

Total, . 

3,415 

- 

979 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Average per School, 

- 

137*1 


48*6 

46*4 

5*0 

2*7 

102*7 


16. The foregoing Returns in reference to the religious de- 
nominations of the pupils, include all the pupils who made any 
attendance at our schools on any day between the 1st of January 
and the 31st of December, 1890. It will be seen that during 
the year a mixed attendance of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
pupils was to be found in 3,866 schools, whilst in 4,396 schools the 
attendance was unmixed. 


p "-ccctag« i 7 . The per-centage of Schools exhibiting a mixed attendance 
iritb nixed °f Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils for each year from 1881 
Rciirioiu to 1890, is as follows: — 

attendance. 


- 

1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1881. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Ulster, 

75*0 

73*7 

73*3 

72*1 

70-0 

67*5 

65*7 

64*5 

63*6 

62*8 

Munster, 

39*7 

37*7 

37*4 

36*7 

36*3 

36*3 

35*3 

34*4 

33*3 

32*9 

Leinster, 

46*7 

+7-1 

47*8 

44*8 

46*9 

44*6 

45*9 

45-7 

44*4 

43*2 

Connaught, . 

43*7 

42*5 

42*0 

40*9 

38*4 

39*2 

38'4 

37*0 

36*6 

36*4 

Total, . 

55*1 

54*0 

53*8 

52*4 

51*5 

50*2 

49*4 

48*4 

47*5 

46-7 
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Model Schools. 

18. The number of District and Minor Model School Institutions Model 
in operation at the end of the year was 26. The number of Model School.. 
School Institutions in the Metropolitan District was 3 ; total, 29. 

These contain in all 84 separate departments* The Results 
Examinations show that the Model Schools continue to maintain 
their high character. (See Appendix). 

19. The number of pupils on rolls who attended once or oftener Papin, 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding 

the Results Examinations in 1890, was 9,567.t 

20. The average daily attendance at the Model Schools for the 
year was 7,540. 

21. The per-centage of average attendance of pupils in Model 
Schools throughout the year to the number on the rolls who 
attended on any of the last 14 days of the month preceding 
the Annual Examinations was 78‘8. 


22. The numbers paying school-fees at the following rates in the School 
Model Schools on the 31st March, 1891, were : — Fee! - 


At Is, ld.per quarter, 2,921 pupils. 
„ 2s. 6d. . . 4,059 „ 

„ 3s. 3d.J . 86 „ 

„ 5s. Od. . . 1,904 „ 


At 7s. 6d, per quarter, 10 pupils. 
„ 10s. Oci. . . 338 „ 

„ 20s. 0 d. . . 40 „ 

' 9^)58 


The amount apportioned to the Teachers of Model Schools 
in School-fees, supplemental to their emoluments from the Board, 
during the year ended 31st March, 1891, was £3,326 10s. 3 cZ. ; the 
remainder of the School-fees, £2,071 16s. 9ci. by a requirement of 
the Treasury is payable into Her Majesty’s Exchequer as an Extra 
Receipt. 


* There were originally 94 separate departments : subsequently, the Infant 
departments of Dunmanway, Enniscorthy, Galway, Trim, Parsonstown, Kilkenny, 
Clonmel, Athy, and Bailieborough Schools were amalgamated with the Female 
departments, and the Female department of Trim was amalgamated with the 
Male department- leaving 84 operative departments. 

t The total number of pupils on the rolls of the Model Schools who made any 
attendance for the year ended 31st December, 1890, was 14,335. The average 
number of Pupils on rolls for the same period was 10,168. 

1 Special Fee for Soldiers’ children, according to War Office "Regulation. 
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23. Return of the Religious Denominations of the Pupils ou the Rolls who made 
any attendance at the Metropolitan, District and Minor Model Schools, 
between 1st January and 31st December, 1890 ; the Average Number of Pupils 
on the Rolls ; the Number of Pupils who attended once or oftener within the 
last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding the Results Examination 
in each School; and also the Average Daily Attendance. 


m 

Name of School. 


Religious Denominations. 


Average 

Last 

Ildars 

Attend- 

ance. 

Average 

Daily 

Attond- 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Mc-th. 

Others 

| Total. 

Rolls. 

Dublin, . 

ii 

Metropolitan : 
Central Model, 

1,780 

675 

122 


23 

2,648 

1,736 

1,633 

1,235 

ii 

West Dublin, 

560 

94 

26 

1 

o 

683 

422 

416 

295 

n 

Inchicore, 

422 

183 

12 

3 

1 

621 

429 

378 

308 

Kildiire, . 

Athy, . 

- 

73 

47 

G 

5 

131 

102 

82 

77 

Cavan, 

Bailieborongh, 

- 

69 

39 

5 

- 

113 

85 

So 

64 

Antrim, . 

Ballymena, 

10 

76 

352 

11 

45 

495 

353 

353 

278 

Antrim, . 

Belfast, . 

78 

643 

977 

231 

114 

2,043 

1,385 

1,284 

1,0*1 

Tipperary, 

Clonmel, . 

87 

124 

12 

7 

- 

230 

176 

145 

118 

Londonderry. 

Coleraine, 

16 

49 

244 

26 

14 

349 

262 

246 

202 

Cork, 

Cork, 

344 

346 

!9 

29 

58 

796 

545 

531 

419 

Cork, 

D unmanway, . 

206 

93 

- 

14 

_ 

313 

235 

198 

163 

Wexford, . 

Enniscorthy, . 

1 

145 

10 

2 

_ 

158 

128 

114 

94 

Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen, . 

42 

185 

47 

58 

o 

334 

251 

242 

187 

Galway, . 

Galway, . 

24 

43 

29 

12 

10 

118 

81 

73 

62 

Kilkenny, . 

Kilkenny, 

10 

83 

16 

15 

2 

131 

108 

103 

76 

Limerick, . 

Limerick, 

60 

198 

IS 

u 

37 

325 

224 

217 

109 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, . 

23 

197 

40G 

36 

7 

669 

466 

460 

355 

Armagh, . 

Newry, . 

22 

176 

206 

21 

18 

443 

321 

315 

241 

Down, 

Newtownards, 

1 

34 

320 

35 

13 

403 

309 

290 

229 

Sligo, 

Sligo, . 

13 

182 

33 

46 

22 

296 

229 

219 

174 

Meath, 

Trim, 

164 

14 

2 

_ 

2 

18, 

147 

136 

106 

Waterford, 

Waterford, 

98 

112 

7 

7 

5 

229 

150 

137 

113 

Antrim, . 

Ballymoney, . 

1 

28 

357 

_ 

8 

394 

298 

273 

228 

Antrim, . 

Carrickfergus, 

15 

ns 

193 

27 

67 

417 

314 

291 

243 

Armagh, . 

Lurgan, . 

11 

241 

150 

69 

16 

487 

398 

387 

301 

Monaghan, 

Monaghan, 

17 

172 

172 

6 

_ 

367 

277 

254 

203 

Tyrone, . 

N.-T. -Stewart, 

- 

108 

102 

12 


222 

159 

163 

124 

Tyrone, . 

Omagh, . 

10 

280 

206 

47 

_ 

543 

419 

406 

323 

King’s, 

Parsonstowri, . 

7 

132 

_ 

36 

18 

2 

195 

159 

135 

112 


Total, 

4,022 

4,875 

4,161 

803 

474 

14,335 

10,168 

9,567 

7,540 
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Central Model, 
West Dulilin, 
Inchicore, . 
Athy, 

Bnilieborough, 
Ballymena, 
Belfast, . 
Clonmel, . 
Coleraine, . 
Cork, 

Dunmanway, 

Eimiscorthy, 

Enniskillen, 

Gal way, . 

Kilkenny, , 

J.iinerkk, . 

Londonderry, 

Newry, 

Newtownards, 

Sligo, 

Trim, . 

Waterford, 

Ballyinoney, 

Carrickfergns, - 

Kurgan, . 

Monaghan, 

Newtownstewar 

Omagh, 

Parsonsto wn, 


Total, 

Per-centagOj 


Per- centage, 


Convent and Monastery National Schools. 


25. These schools are divided in regard to salaries into two classes : Convent 
(a) those whose teachers adopt the principle of classification, and are j{]Jn«t«y 
]>aid according to the same scale of class salaries as teachers of School:, 
ordinary National schools ; and (5) those in which the amount of 
salary awarded is regulated by the average number of children in 
daily attendance. Since 1st April, 1885, there has been paid to 


teachers of schools in the second category, a merit capitation grant 
of 12s. a head when the Results Examination has been entirely 
.satisfactory, and of 10s. a head when it has been fair or passable. 
The two classes' of Convent National Schools are in addition 
awarded Results Fees, as in the case ot the ordinary National 
Schools, on the ascertained answering of the pupils at the Annual 
Examination. 


The names of the schools, and the attendance of pupils at each 
school, will he published in the Appendix, 
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Summary. 


Class of School 

Paid by Capitation. 

Paid by Classification. 

Total. 

• No. of 
Schools. 

A Torago 

Attendance. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Average 

Attendanco. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Convert, 

243 

86,471 

25 

4,414 

S<7 

60,885 

Monastery, 

3 

93G 

31 

3,757 

31 

4,663 

Total, 

SIS 

57,407 

56 

3,141 

301 

65,548 


* Prr-centaga of average attendance to average number on Bolls, 67‘8. 


There are special industrial departments for girls in 47 of the 
Convent National Schools, in which, in rooms set apart for the 
purpose and furnished with the necessary appliances, instruction is 
given by skilled teachers in various branches of higher needlework, 
embroidery, lace-inaking, &c. The teachers of these departments 
are paid special salaries. 

Workhouse Schoois. 

w.-.rlhooie 26. The number of Workhouse Schools in connexion with us on 
StLoois.. the 31st December, 1890, was 158, 

These schools were examined on the same system as the Ordinary 
Schools, and extracts from the reports of our Inspectors were 
communicated to the Local Government Board, for the information 
of the different Boards of Guardians. The salaries of the Teachers 
are determined by the Poor Law authorities, and paid from the 
Consolidated Fund; but the Poor Law Guardians have power, 
under the Act 38 & 39 Viet., cap. 96, to award to their Teachers 
from the rates the amount of results fees payable on the Inspectors’ 
reports. 

The total number of pupils appearing on the rolls of these 
Workhouse Schools during the year ending 31st December, 
1890, was 9,430, and the average doily attendance was 5,221. 

The names of the schools will be found in the Appendix. 


Evening Schools. 

Emimg 27. Fifty-two Evening Schools were operative on the 31st 
School?. December, 1890. These schools are, as a rule, held on the same 
premises and taught by the same teachers as the Day Schools 
connected therewith. The number of scholars in average nightly 
attendance was 1,747, 
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Training. 

28. The important subject of the training of teachers for Training. 
National schools has engaged our attention from the establish- 
ment of the system of National Education in Ireland. 

In our Report for year 1883 we stated as follows:— 

“ The important question of extending facilities for the training of 
young persons to become National teachers has been for a long time 
under our consideration. In 1874 wo submitted to the Government, in 
a letter addressed to Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Chief Secretary, 
two proposals : — one for the foundation of Training Colleges under 
Local Management, and the other for authorizing Students of the 
Marlborough-street Training College to reside in Denominational 
Boarding-houses. Upon these proposals no action was taken until last 
year, when in reference to a scheme submitted by the General Synod 
of the late Established Church, as to the establishment of a Denomi- 
national Boarding-house for the students of the late Established Church 
in training in Marlborough-street, we received the following letter from 
the Right Hon. G. 0. Trevelyan, ji.p., Chief Secretary 

“ 4 Dublin Castle, 6 March, 1S83. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, — I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to state, for tho 
information of the Commissioners of National Education, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have given their best consideration to the subjects referred to 
in Mr. Sheridan's letter of the 13th of January, and to the accompanying 
documents. 

“ * In that letter the Commissioners submitted to His Excellency a proposal 
emanating from the Committee of the General Synod of the Irish Protestant 
Church, to take advantage of a resolution passed by the Board of National 
Education in 1874, to the effect that the system in force in the Marlborough- 
street Training School might advantageously be modified by permitting the 
students to reside, at the public expense, in approved boarding- houses, under 
the superintendence, if so desired, of clergymen of the same religious denomina- 
tion with the resident pupils. 

“ 4 The Commissioners at the same time, invited the attention of His Ex- 
cellency to their letter of the 10th of December, 1874, addressed to Sir 
Michael E. Hicks-Beach, containing, inter alia , besides the resolution above 
referred to, the resolution of much greater magnitude, which provided for 
making grants to non -vested training colleges throughout the country. 

“ 1 And finally, the Commissioners informed His Excellency that they had 
as yet received no reply to their letter of December, 1874, containing these 
important proposals. 

“ 4 His Excellency directs me at the outset to express his regret that a 
settlement of the proposals of the Commissioners, affecting .'is they do, in the 
highest sense, the educational interests of the people of Ireland, has been so 
long deferred. 

“ 4 His Excellency, in taking up the consideration of the proposals of the 
Commissioners, desires me, in the first instance, to advert to the proposal 
contained in their letter of December, 1874, to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach for 
the establishment of non -vested training colleges. 

44 4 His Excellency understands the designation “ non-vested ” to signify ft 
college which, like the English and Scotch colleges, may be assisted only* by 
grants in aid, and which is under local or private management as contra- 
distinguished from the Marlborough-street College, which belongs to the 
State, and is exclusively a State- supported institution. _ 

‘“His Excellency is aware that the question of the inadequacy of the means 
of training teachers on principles acceptable to fhe people of Ireland is a 

5 2 
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subject which has at different times deeply engaged the attention of former 
Governments, of the Commissioners of National Education, and of the Royal 
Commission of 1870. Lord Carlingford (then Mr. Fortcscue), in his letter of 
19th June, 1866, to the Commissioners, drew attention to it, and suggested 
important measures to remedy the evils which even then were militating 
against the advancement of good education in the country. Lord Powis's 
Commission in 1S70 made strong representations upon the subject, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, in November, 1874, when adverting to the subject, said, 

“ that it would be a source of deep gratification if, with the valuable assistance 
of the Commissioners of National Education, some practicable and reasonable 
scheme could be devised to remedy a state of things which is such a serious 
obstacle to maintaining at the highest standard the education of the Irish 
people.” 

1 When Mr. Fortescue proposed his reforms there were 4,369 untrained 
teachers in the country. When Sir Michael Ilicks-Beacli drew attention to 
the subject the number of the untrained teachers had risen to 6,284, and His 
Excellency, with unqualified regret, observes that, according to the last 
published account of the Commissioners, the number has now increased to 
7,1*07. or 66 per cent, upon all the certificated teachers receiving grants from 
the Commissioners. 

“ ‘ His Excellency, whilst deeply concerned that such a vast proportion of the . 
teachers are untrained, cannot fail to be struck with the fact shown in the 
statistics of the same report, that the great preponderance of the untrained, 
owing doubtless to the objeclions of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland to 
the present system of training, is to be found in the ranks of the Roman 
Catholic teachers. 

** ‘ Of the 7,907 Roman Catholic teachers only 2,142, or about 27 per cent., 
are trained, whilst of the 2,714 Protestant teachers 1,412, or 52 per cent., are 
trained. 

‘ The Government have had also under consideration the Public Education 
Estimates of 18S2-3 for Great Britain and Ireland, in which it appears that 
the provisions for the support of Training Colleges are, in — 

£ 

(a.) England and Wales, lie, 500 to support 42 Colleges with 3,180 Students. 

(b.) Scotland, . . 27,0 A ditto 7 ditto 851 ditto. 

(i'.J Ireland, . . 7,755 ditto 1 ditto 220 ditto. 

1 Ilis Excellency cordially recognizes the efforts which the Commissioners 
have made to improve the standard of instruction in the National Schools. 
But with GG per cent, of the teachers untrained at any training college these 
efforts must have been infinitely less fruitful than they would have been if 
even - school, or nearly every school, had been in charge of a master or mistress 
skilled in the art of teaching. 

“ ‘In His Excellency’s view the importance of instruction in this art cannot 
be over-rated. It is not sufficient that teachers should possess certain scholastic 
attainments. They should be trained in the best methods of imparting instruc- 
tion and of school organization, so that on the one hand, there may be no 
waste of teaching power, and on the other, the children may be most readily 
and effectively taught the rudiments of an elementary course of instruction. 
This can only be accomplished by a careful system of training, and His 
Excellency therefore entirely approves of the proposal to extend the oppor- 
tunities of training in. normal colleges to young persons about to become 
teachers. IV ith this view the Government arc now prepared to encourage and 
facilitate the establishment of training colleges under local management in 
Ireland by authorizing the Commissioners to make grants towards their main- 
tenance ; and as the English scheme of training colleges is the outcome of a 
vast official experience, the Government arc of opinion that it might with 
advantage be adopted, pure and simple, by the Commissioners of National 
Education. 

‘ ‘ As the expenditure upon the support of the proposed training colleges 
mav in the course of some years become a charge of great magnitude, the heads 
of Her Majesty s Government have impressed upon His Excellency the 
importance of insisting upon a strong and effective administration of the inspec- 
tion and control of these institutions. 
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w * His Excellency, therefore, desires to he favoured as soon as may be con- 
venient to the Commissioners, if they approve of the adoption of the English 
scheme, with a statement of the bye-laws which they may propose for the 
carrying on of these colleges. 

“ ‘ As regards the scheme for modifying the constitution of the Marlborough- 
street Training Establishment, in which the Committee of the Irish Church 
Synod is interested, His Excellency desires to know, in view of the concessious 
of the Government for the establishment of a great system of training colleges 
on the basis of the English system, whether the proposal to allow* the Insli 
Church students of the Murlborough-street Training College to reside in a 
private boarding-house, is ; in the opinion of the Commissioners, under all the 
circumstances, one which it is necessary to proceed with. To His Excellency 
it would appear that as the object of the minor proposal was to secure a denomi- 
national domestic life for the students, it would merge naturally into the more 
comprehensive scheme to which the Government now gives its sanction. But 
oq this proposal His .Excellency, is prepared to be guided by the opinion of the 
Commissioners, and if they continue to desire to carry it out he is prepared to 
give his sanction to it, on the understanding, as His Excellency apprehends 
the proposal, that the grant to defray the cost of boarding the students in the 
private boarding-houses shall not exceed that which the Commissioners actually 
incur for their support in their own establishments, and will thus lead to no 
disturbance of the estimate for the support of the Marlborough-street Training 
College in the coming financial year. 

“‘As the estimates for the financial year 1883-4 arc now closed by the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, the Government must rely for the inaugu- 
ration of the proposed training colleges upon the probability of a margin in the 
Irish Educational Vote, otherwise a supplementary estimate at the usual 
period must be submitted. 

“ ‘ His Excellency, in conclusion, desires me to express the opinion of the 
Government, that the question of providing adequate means for the training of 
teachers must no longer be considered as one of speculation or expediency, but as 
one of absolute urgency. The country suffers by every year’s delay ; and it can 
scarcely be expected that Parliament will continue without hesitation to vote 
about three-quarters of a million annually towards the support of a system of 
education, two-thirds of whose teachers have not been professionally instructed 
in training colleges, to fit them for a proper discharge of their duties. 

“ ‘ I am, See., 

“‘(Signed), G. 0. Treveltax. 

“ ‘ The Secretaries to the Commissioners 
of National Education. 5 ” 

The Commissioners, after careful consideration, resolved to act 
upon His Excellency’s suggestion. 

Under the provisions of this scheme we received into- connexion 
in 1883-4 two training colleges, one (“ St. Patrick’s,”) for masters 
at Drumcondra, and the other (“Our Lady of Mercy”) for 
mistresses, in Baggot-street, Dublin: both were under the manage- 
ment of His Eminence Cardinal M‘Cabe, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The “Church of Ireland” Denominational Training College 
for masters and mistresses was opened in September of the 
following year (1884), under the management of Most Reverend 
Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, 
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At the close of last }’ear the Irish Government decided to 
reconsti'uct the training system in the Marlborough-street College 
and in the three Denominational Colleges on the principles laid 
down in the following letter of the Right lion. A. J. Balfour, 
Chief Secretary, dated 25th November, 1890: — 


“ Irish Office, 25 th November, 1890. 

“ Gentlemen, — I am directed by the Lords Justices to request the 
attention of the Commissioners of National Education to a question 
which is of much importance in connection with the financial administra- 
tion of the Training Colleges, and which has been for a considerable 
time under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

“ It is not necessary to retrace the history of the grants to Training 
Colleges, beyond merely noticing the fact that the Board of National 
Education began to train masters in 1834, and mistresses in 1842, on 
an undenominational principle, and that for reasons which appear to 
have been satisfactory to the Commissioners and to successive Parlia- 
ments and Governments, the whole cost of this official tr ainin g system 
has been sustained by the public funds. 

“ In the meantime a system of Denominational Training Colleges was 
instituted in Great Britain upon the principle that the State should 
contribute only a portion of the cost of the Colleges ] and upon this 
principle the British system continues to be maintained. 'When the 
Irish Government, in 1883, proposed to endow Denominational Training 
Colleges, they turned to the English example for the financial principle 
on which they were to be sustained. 

11 The new Colleges under non-official management were accordingly 
to obtain only Grants-iu-aid of their support. In recognition, however, 
of the useful career of the official undenominational Training College, as 
entitling that institution to a large measure of consideration, it was, as 
hitherto, to derive its whole support from the public funds. 

“ Yeiy soon the St. Patrick’s College for Roman Catholic Masters, 
tile College of Our Lady of Mercy for Roman Catholic Mistresses, and 
the College of the Church of Ireland for Irish Church Masters and 
Mistresses, were established on the Denominational principle. 

“ The unequal distribution of the grants to these Colleges and the 
Marlborough-street College, however, very soon became a topic of com- 
plaint and remonstrance in different influential quarters. In Novem- 
ber, 1885, the Diocesan Synod of Dublin submitted to the Government 
the following resolution : — 

“ 4 That the Synod, recognising the fact that the State advances the entire sum 
“ ‘ required for the support of the Official Training College in Marlborotigh- 
“ ‘ street, whilst the Church of Ireland Training College receives conditionally 
u 4 only three-fourths of the sum expended in performing the same work, urges 
“ ‘ upon the Government the redress of the inequality. 1 ” 

(i In due course the Government referred this resolution to the Com- 
missioners of National Education, and in reply were informed that the 
Commissioners had given it their best consideration, and tbat, ‘in their 
opinion, the inequality of which the Synod complains should be removed.’ 

“ In view of this expression of opinion on the part of the Board of 
National Education, and of representations of a similar import from 
eminent Roman Catholic authorities which from time to time have been 
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made in and out of Parliament, the Irish Government, with the consent 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, have resolved 
to bring the whole question to a settlement by a reconstruction of the 
Training system in the Marlborough-street College and the three De- 
nominational Colleges, on a principle which will secure an all-round 
equality of treatment in the award of the public funds. 

“The grants to the Denominational Training Colleges were ad- 
ministered for the first five years of their operation upon the principle 
of an unconditional payment of three-fourths of their certified expendi- 
ture up to £50 a year for masters and £35 a year for mistresses. 

“ But since the expiration of this period of five years of grace, as it 
may he described, the grants have been administered upon what is known 
as the ‘Credit System.’ Students who successfully pass through a 
College and who afterwards successfully act as Teachers of National 
Schools for a probationary period of two years, obtain Diplomas of Train- 
ing and Competency to conduct Schools, and these Diplomas carry 
Credits to their Colleges : — 

u For Males, of £50 if trained for one year ; of £100 if trained 
for two years. 

“For Females, of £35 if trained for one year; of £70 if 
trained for two years. 

" These Credits constitute a fund called the Credit Fund, and to this 
fimd only have the Colleges to look for the Government contribution 
towards their annual support. This contribution consists, as in tbe 
case of tbe first five years, of seventy-five per cent, of the total certified 
expenditure, and is not to exceed £50 for males, and £35 for females 
per annum. 

“ This Credit System originated in England, and had for its main 
object a restriction of the Parliamentary Grants to the well- ascertained 
demands for Trained Teachers. 

“ If, however, a Student should die while in training, or miss his 
examination at the termination of his training cc.urse, or be unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining an appointment in a National or Public School, or fail 
to obtain a Diploma at the end of his two year’s probation as a Teacher, 
the College Credit Fund absolutely loses £50 if he had been a one year's 
student, or £100 if he had been a two year’s’ student. 

“In the cases of mistresses the loss in any of these respects is £35 or 
£7-0 respectively. 

“The operation of this Credit System is naturally a source of much 
anxiety to the Conductor’s of the Denominational Training Colleges. 

“ In the Marlborough-street College no such system prevails. In all 
contingencies the whole cost is borne by the Commissioners of National 
Education from the funds placed at their disposal by Parliament. 

“To produce uniformity of action and privilege in respect to all the 
Training Colleges, and to remove the element of precariousness which, 
under the Credit System, at present exists in the earnings of a Denom- 
inational College, while at the same time providing, on the lines of the 
Credit System, a stimulus to the managers of Colleges to see that their 
students become teachers of National Schools, the Irish Government 
proposes — 

“ (a.) To give a fixed grant in all the Colleges (Marlborough-street 
included) of £50 a year for males, and £35 a year for 
females. 
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c (6.) To give, in addition, a Diploma Bonus of £10 for males, and 
£7 for females, for each year of training, on the award of 
the Diploma for training after a probationary service of two 
years in the actual work of teaching. 

“ If the new grants yield a surplus upon the certified expenditure, 
such surplus may be applied to scholarships, prizes, the purchase of 
apparatus and educational appliances, or any other suitable purpose 
approved by the Commissioners of National Education. 

“ lua College consisting of male and female students with a substan- 
tially common staff of Professors and other officers, the grant mav lie 
calculated at £50 multiplied by the number of male students, and £35 
by the number of female students; and if the aggregate under the two 
heads so obtained be not exceeded by the actual certified expenditure, 
the rule as to the limit of the grants will be satisfied, i.e., the male 
students may cost less than £50, and the female students more than £35 
within the total limit, or vice versa. 

“The Government are anxious to apply tins new Scheme to the current 
Collegiate Year, which it is understood commenced in September. 

“ The Diploma Bonus will, it is intended, apply to all cases where the 
Diplomas were issued on or after the 1st of September of this year. 

“ And in respect to the Marlborough-street Training College, it is to 
be clearly understood that all vested interests are to be maintained; i.e., 
that the existing Professors and others who are rated in the ranks of the 
Civil Service will continue to enjoy all their rights and privileges as to 
salaries, pensions, ifrc. 

“In proposing that the Scheme should take effect during the current 
financial year, the Government has been influenced by the fact that it 
has been . ascertained from personal inquiry through the Resident Com- 
missioner that the additional expense involved will not cause any excess 
upon the aggregate of your Parliamentary V ote for 1 890-9 1 . In framing 
your estimates for 1891-92, the necessary future provision for the new 
scheme will of course be made. 

“The second part of the Government proposal relates to the College 
buildings. The Marlborough-street College has its own buildings erected 
or rented and furnished at the public expense. The Denominational 
Colleges are held under different conditions of ownership, and their 
Managers are authorised by the Commissioners of National Education 
under certain limitations to include three-fourths of the rent, rates, taxes, 
insurance and of the interest payable on loan or mortgage in the annual 
certified expenditure of the Colleges. This is no doubt a substantial con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of the Colleges, but it does not place 
them on terms of equality with the Marlborough-street College. 

“ The Government desires to remove this inequality in the future. In 
other words, it is proposed that each of these Colleges shall have a free 
home. 

“ With this object in view the Government will cause a careful valua- 
tion of the buildings and premises of each of the Colleges to be undertaken, 
and if Parliamentary powers can be obtained they will authorise a loan 
to the full amount of the valuation to be made by the Board of Works to 
the manager of each such College, repayable at five per cent, (principal 
and interest) in 35 years. 

“Upon the manager presenting to the Commissioners of National 
Education the receipt of the Board of Works for the annual rent-charge, 
the Commissioners will recoup him, from the Education Yote, a corre- 
sponding amount, and this amount will, for the 35 years duration of the 
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rentcharge, be in addition to tlie £50 and £35 annual allowance per 
student. 

“Substantially this arrangement is equivalent to a gift of the amount 
of the loan. 

“Their Excellencies will be glad to have the views of the Commis- 
sioners on these proposals at their early convenience. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“Akthuk James Balfoub. 

“ The Secretaries to the Commissioners of 
National Education.” 

Having carefully considered the important proposals of the 
Government contained in this letter we accorded our full sanction 
to them; and with the view of bringing them into immediate 
operation, we revised our rules for the administration of training 
colleges. These revised rules in due course received the approval 
of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and will he found in the 
Appendix to this Report. 

29. We subjoin Statistics in reference to the several colleges for 
the past year, viz. : — 

(a.) Marlborough-street. 

(6.) “St. Patrick’s.” 

(o.) “ Our Lady of Mercy.” 

(d.) “ Church of Ireland,” 

(a.) Marlborough-street Training College — Official. 

In the' Marlborough-street Official Training College, 194 
Queen’s Scholars were in training within the year, of whom 9 
left before the end of the session. Of the remaining 185 Queen’s 
Scholars, 48 were teachers, already employed in National Schools 
either as principals or assistants, admitted for a course of one year’s 
training, all of whom were examined at the close of the year ; of 
these 46 passed the examination. There were 63 Queen’s Scholars, 
who having been admitted for a two year's course, were examined 
at the close of their second year, 59 of whom passed. 

The other 74 Queen’s Scholars had entered for the two years’ 
course, and all passed the examination entitling them to be retained 
for the second year. 

One hundred and five Queen's Scholars completed their full 
course of Training in 1890, viz.:— 51 Males and 54 Females : — 


Qi-Ksjf’a ScHOLABa. 

Religious Denominations of Queen's Scholars who complotcd 
tbiir Course in 1890 in Marlborough Street College. 



Late E.C. 

Tree. 

Meth. 

Others. 

Total 

Queen's Scholars in Residence, . 

44 



3 

1 

105 

Extern, . . . . . 

1 



- 

- 

4 

Total, 

45 

14 

47 

a 

1 

105 
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Of the 105 Queen’s Scholars who completed their full course of 
training in the year 1890, 46 had entered for one year, and 59 
for two years. 

The total number trained at this College from the commence- 
ment of our proceedings in 1833 up to 31st August, 1890, was 
11 , 868 . 


(5.) “ St. Patrick’s " Training College, Dmmcondra — 
Denominational. 

In " St. Patrick’s ” Training College, 145 Queen’s Scholars were 
in training within the year, of whom 6 did not complete the Session. 
Of 137 remaining, 43 were Teachers already employed in National 
Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, 42 of whom were 
examined at the close of their course, which was for one year, on the 
programme prescribed for Queen’s Scholars at the end of the second 
year when all passed the qualifying examination; 54 were Queen’s 
Scholars of the second year of their two years’ course; 53 of 
these were examined, and all passed. 

The other 42 Queen’s Scholars had entered for a two years’ 
course, and were in their first year. Forty-one of them were 
examined, and all passed the examination entitling them to be 
retained for a second year. 

The number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their full course 
if training during the year 1S90 was 95, of whom 42 had entered 
for one year and 53 for two years. 

The total number trained from the opening of the College in 
1883 was 593. 


(c.) “ Our Lady of Mercy" Training College, Baggot-street — 
Denominational. 

In "Our Lady of Mercy "Training College, 150 Queen’s Scholars 
were in training within the year. Seventy-six werel’eacliers already 
employed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, 
who were examined at the close of their course, which was for one 
year, on the programme prescribed for students at the end of the 
second year, when 75 passed the qualifying examination. Thirty- 
two were Queen’s Scholars of second year, all of whom passed. 

The other 42 Queen’s Scholars had entered for a two years’ 
course of training and were in their first year. All of them passed 
the examination entitling them to be retained for a second 
year. 

The number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their course of 
training during the year 1890 was 107 — viz., 75 who had entered 
for one year, and 32 ior two years. The total number trained since 
the opening of the College in 1883, was 620. 
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Needle- 

work. 


(<£.) “ Church of Ireland ” Training College, Kildare-place— 
Denominational. 

Ia the “Church of Ireland” Training College, 110 Queen’s 
Scholars (38 males and 72 females) were in training within the year. 
Three males and 3 females left before the end of the Session. Of 
the 104 remaining, 10 (7 males and 3 females) were Teachers already 
employed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, 
who were examined at the close of their course, which was for cue 
year, on the programme prescribed for students at the end of the 
second year, when 9 passed ; 47 (13 males and 34 females) were 
Queen’s Scholars of the second year, all of whom passed. The 
other 47 Queen’s Scholars (15 males and 32 females) had entered 
for a two years’ course of training, and all passed the examina- 
tion entitling them to be retained for a second year. 

The number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their course of 
training in the year ls90 was 56 — viz., 9 who had entered 
for one year, and 47 for two years. The total number trained 
since the opening of the College in 1884, was 275. 

General Reports on the several colleges for the College Year 
ended 31st August, 1890, will be found in the Appendix to this 
Report. 


INDTTSTEIAL INSTUUCHON, 

30. fl.) Since the foundation of the National system the Indus- 
trial Instruction of Girls has been provided for in the following 
fundamental rule — 

“The Commissioners require that instruction shall be given in 
plain needlework in all Schools in which Female Teachers are 
employed.” 

The Reports of our Inspectors show that last year 155,807 
girls passed at the examinations in needlework, and accordingly 
succeeded in entitling their Teachers to a corresponding number 
of Results fees. 

(2.) From 1st August last, the minimum time to he devoted to 
instruction in Needlework, Knitting, &c., for girls in all National 
schools in which female teachers are employed was fixed at one 
hour daily of the ordinary school time. The programme for Plain 
Sewing, &c., has been revised, and it is anticipated that in future 
girls who attend school for their full course will be capable of making 
their own clothes and of rendering useful assistance in their families 
in the ordinary home industries. Under the operation of the New 
Industrial Programme for girls of sixth class, proficiency in de- 
signing, cutting out, and the more advanced forms of home in- 
dustries, will become, general throughout the country. 
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Instruction was given in 360 schools to 3,933 girls in the Domestic 
important subject of Domestic Economy. ' Eco “ omy ' 

31. Instruction in the theory of Agriculture is compulsory in Agriculture 
all rural schools upon hoys in the 4th, 5th, and 6th classes, and is 
optional in the case of girls in the same classes. Last year 49,124 

pupils passed in this important branch. At paragraph 54 of this 
Report will be found a statement as to 47 School Farms and 29 
School Gardens in connection with National Schools. 

32. Instruction in Handicraft has also been recently added to Gaudier r. 
the extra branches upon which tha boys of the senior classes of 

the National Schools may be examined 

33. With the sanction of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury Spinning, 
the following rule has been inserted in our revised code of Rules Rearing, 
and Regulations : — 


“ Spinning, Weaving, and other Cottage Indcstmes. 

“In localities where the Managers of schools arrange with 
skilled persons to give instruction in these industries, as may be 
approved by the Commissioners, in suitable rooms or in separate 
buildings in close proximity to the National Schools, to advanced 
pupils of the schools or groups of schools, results fees for two ex- 
aminations, 5s. each, may be paid on the ascertained proficiency 
of each pupil of fifth and sixth classes, and also a special salary 
dependent on the circumstances of the case may be awarded to the 
Teacher of the industry, on condition that the requisite appliances 
are provided. The Industrial Department may be also open to young 
persons who have already left school, but may desire to attend the 
industrial classes ; but results fees are not payable for such persons.” 


Kindergarten — Infants’ Departjients. 

34. During the year special encouragement was given to the Kma«- 
instruction of children in organized Infants’ National Schools and s*' 150 - 
organized Infants’ Departments of Female National Schools, 
according to the Kindergarten system. 

The number of schools in which Kindergarten was taught 
was 235, the number of pupils examined was 27,449, and the 
number of passes secured was 25,735. 


Number of Teachers, 

35. We had in our service on 31st December, 1890, 7,999 
Principal Teachers and 3,120 Assistants, making, in the whole, 
11,119 classed Teachers, of whom 4,159 were trained. We had 
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also In otrr service, at the same time, 663 Workmistresses and 
Industrial Teachers, 31Junior Literary Assistants, 107 Temporary 
Assistants, and 12 Temporary Workmisstreess. 

The Conductors of 212 Convent and 3 Monastery Schools paid 
by capitation are not included in this return. 


The number of teachers in the several classes on 31st De- 
cember, 1890, was as follows: — 


Cla«*. 

rriticlpali. 

Assistants. 

Total. 

Assistants. 

IVorkmla- 
tressos and 
Industrial 
Teachers. 

Temporary Assistants 

Temporary 

mis tresses. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females- 

Males. 

Females, 

I 1 . 

1*. 

2' » 

2*. 

3». 

3*. . 

Total, 

GroasTotal, 

355 

564 

1,775 

408 

1,287 

236 

252 

448 

1,209 

307 

971 

187 

22 

31 

177 

119 

350 

174 

29 

94 

558 

176 

1,162 

228 

j- 1,795 
[■ 4,729 
j- 4,595 





1 

4,023 

3,374 

873 

2,247 

11,119 

31 

663 

46 

61 

12 

7,990 

3,120 

107 


11,932 


Annual Examination of Teachers, &c., at the District 
Centres and at the Training Colleges. 

Annuli 35. These Annual Examinations took place in July, 1890. 

Kxamina* 

The number of Teachers examined was 749 ; o( Monitors, 2,100; 
Pupil Teachers from Model Schools 104, and of Queen’s Scholars 
in the Training Colleges, 582 ; total, 3,535. In addition to this 
number there were 587 young persons examined as candidates 
for admission to the different Training Colleges — giving a gross 
total of 4,122 persons examined. The advancement of the 
teaching staff in classification during the last seven years has been 
very marked, as may be observed in the following Table: — 


Teachers in the sereral Classes, Males and Females included. 

Por-oontago to Total. 

Classes. 

1883. 

1890. 

1883. 

1890. 

First Division of First (highest), 

279 

658 

2-6 

6 0 

Second Division of Fust, 

761 

1,187 

7-1 

10 2 

Second Class 

3,641 

4,729 

34-3 

42-5 

Third Class (lowest), 

5,940 

4,595 

66-0 

41-3 
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New Teachers. 

36. During tlie year 1890, there were 459 persons newly ap- jr„ 
pointed as Principal or Assistant Teachers. Of these 165 had been ThkIwis. 
trained; 271 had been Monitors or Pupil Teachers; 16 had been 
pupils only of National Schools ; and 7 came from private schools 
or institutions. 


Had. been trained in “ Marl boro ngb-street" Training College. 
„ “ St. Patrick’s” ,, . 

„ “ Our Lady of Mercy " „ 

„ “ Church of Ireland" „ 

Prra. 

2G 

21 

17 

34 

Assist. 

24 

20 

1C 

7 

Total. 

50 

41 

33 

41 

Total, , . . 

98 

07 

1C5 

Had been Pnpil Teachers, ") ( 

„ Paid Monitors, 5-In Model National Schools, 

„ Pupils only, . ) ( 

20 

3 

1 

7 

1 

27 

4 

1 

Total, .... 

24 

8 

32 

; lifted™' ■ ^ •{ 

83 

10 

126 

5 

209 

15 

Total, .... 

93 

131 

224 

I*, . } lD Convcat National Schools, .{ 

16 

15 

31 

Total 

IS 

15 

31 

Total, 

231 

221 

452 

From Private Schools, dc., 

- 

- 

7 

Total New Teachers, 

- 

- 

459 


Paid Monitors. 

37. The number of paid Monitors on the 31st December, 1S90, Paid Modi- 
was 1,840 Males, and 3,828 Females. Total, 5,66S. _ There were tors, 
also 152 pupil teachers (115 Males and 37 Females) in our Model 
Schools. 

The following table gives the number of Monitors recognised, 
distinguishing year of service : — ■ 


Status. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Istjear « 

531 

9G0 

1,491 

2nd „ ... 

40.5 

927 

1,332 

3rd „ ... 

31G 

634 

1,040 

4th „ ... 

2.59 

590 

849 

5th „ ... 

299 

657 

956 

Total, , . , 

1,840 

3,828 

5,660 
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Local Aid to Schools. 

Local aid. 3 g. The Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of 1800, is a 
new and important source of income to the teachers of National 
Schools. By the 3rd section of the Act it is provided that out of 
SdEicuo the Irish share of the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Grant. duties paid to the Local Taxation (Ireland) account, on account of 
any financial year, a sum of £7S,000 is to be distributed as nearly 
as possible in proportion to the average number of pupils in 
attendance at the National Schools, which are not Model Schools, 
receiving aid from ns. 

The sums accruing under this provision are to serve, in non- 
contributory Unions, as an addition to the local contributions to 
the teachers; and in contributory Unions they are to be paid to 
the Guardians, in relief of the rates, as a reimbursement partial or 
complete of their contributions to the teachers. 

The unit of distribution obtained by the division of the £78,000 
by the number in average attendance was 3,?. Iff., and this in its 
application to theNational Teachers produced £57,705 8s. lid., and 
in its application to the Poor Law Guardians amounted to 
£10,368 9s. 10d., total £74,073 18s. EM. ; leaving, for various reasons, 
£8,92G Is. 3d. to be carried forward to the grant for 1891-2, and 
which will enable us to increase the unit of contribution to 3s. id. 
for 1891-92. 

As the funds derivable from this new source of income are, as 
above stated, essentially a local contribution, they may accordingly 
be applied to the fulfilment of any provision dependent upon the 
adequacy of local aid towards the support of schools. 

The payment of a moiety of the results fees to the teachers, for 
instance, depends by our rales upon the contribution of an equiva- 
lent amount of local aid. Owing to this requirement the teachers 
of 57G schools in 1889-90 failed to obtain the full contingent 
moiety of results. But under the operation of the Local Taxation 
Scheme this occurred in 1890-91 only in 14 cases. 

The operation of the Local Taxation Act accordingly not only 
serves directly as a benefit to teacher's, but it secures for them 
grants from the ordinary Parliamentary vote which otherwise 
could not he awarded to them, 

Thefollowing table, which excludes Workhouse schools. Lunatic 
Asylum schools, and schools from which no returns were received, 
shows, in counties and provinces, the amount of school pence of 
pupils and subscriptions received in aid of salaries to Teachers of 
8 101 National Schools, with the average for each school, and for 
each pupil in daily attendance. 


[Table. 
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(a.) £2,071 IBs. 9 d. t deducted, n9 above, is the portion ot the fees paid by pupilB of Model 
Schools that pass, as an Extra Receipt, to Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

(&.) In addition to this sum of £144,271 10s. 10 d. the Teachers received (as stated in par. 38) 
^a”,795 8s. 1 1 d. for the year ended 31st March, 1891, out of the Customs and Excise Grant. For the 
same year £16,368 9s. 1 Od. out of the same grants was paid to the Guardians of the Contributory 
Unions in partial reimbursement of their contribution of £24,550 16 s. I0J. to Teachers from the rates, 
(c.) Thu Graud Total excludes £7,076 1 9s. Orf., the value estimated by the managers, of free 


«*idencQ| for the teachers, but it includes £1,337 9 j. Id. the estimated profits of free gardens or 
farms. . • 
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This return shows a decrease upon the previous year of 
£0,041 16s. 9cZ. in the school fees of the pupils, but an increase 
of £15S 9s. lit. in the local subscriptions, &c., giving a net 
decrease under these heads of income of £5,883 7s. 8 d. 

39. The next Table shows the amount of school-fees and subscrip, 
tions including (except for the years 1885-1890) the value of free 
residences and the amount of the contributions from local rates 
received by Teachers each year from 1875 to 1890. 


Year. 

School-fees and 
Subscriptions. 

Contributions from 
Local Rates. 

TotaL 



£ ». d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1875, 

* • 

84,860 4 9 

27,918 6 10 

112,778 11 7 

1876, 

* 

107,685 12 5 

30,499 19 6 

138,185 11 11 

1877, 

• 

119,377 6 3 

21,687 18 10 

141,065 5 1 

1878, 

• 

125,420 2 0 

16,791 0 11 

142,211 2 11 

1879, 

• 

126,257 11 7 

12,804 13 6 

139,062 5 1 

1880, 

« 

131,816 12 6 

8,324 6 7 

140,140 19 1 

1881, 

i • 

132,403 17 8 

9,840 3 l 

142,244 0 9 

1882, 

• • 

134,386 2 1 

11,906 7 1 

146,292 9 2 

1883, 

4 • 

137,283 13 9 

14,403 15 2 

151,687 8 11 

1884, 

4 

145,401 9 10 

| 11,956 18 6 

157,358 8 4 

1885, 

ft 

145,082 17 7 

14.433 11 7 

159,516 9 2 

1885, 


147,172 16 6 

16,689 9 6 

163,862 6 0 

1887, 

ft • 

150,473 5 0 

15,897 13 7 

166,370 J8 7 

1888, 

ft • 

149,145 10 6 

17,683 19 7 

166,829 10 1 

1889, 

ft 

150,216 5 4 

27,134 16 8 

177,351 2 0 

1890, 

- 

* ' 

144,271 10 10 

24,559 16 10 

168,831 7 8* 


Oiher 40' As the preceding return of local aid towards the incomes of 
LorU Con- the Teachers accounted for each year does not include the total 
amount of funds annually subscribed in aid of National Education 
rjpportof hy local parties, we have caused a Return to be prepared showing 
tin Klimt-. the additional sums locally provided by the School Managers in 
aid of education in the year 1890. The amount thus subscribed 
was £59,827 16a. 9 d, of which £31,809 2s. 5d. was applied to 
the erection of new buildings, additions to school premises, & c., 
and £28,018 14s. id., repairs, improvements of house and furniture. 


• See nptg, page 33, 
total. 


as to the Caatojns and Excise Grant not included in the abov? 
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Results Fees. 

41. The Results Fees payable according to scale from the Pariia- iteetts 
mentary Grant to the Teachers of schools are determined on the Fces - 
answering of the pupils at the Annual Results Inspections, and 

are in two parts : 

(a) Fees payable irrespective of the condition of local aid ; 

(b) Fees payable on condition of local aid. 

In non-contributory Poor Law Unions, should the local aid raised 
for the schools respectively be less than a moiety ol tho, Results 
Fees earned according to Ecale, only so much of the mciety, 
penny for penny, as is equalled by the local aid is payable to the 
Teachers. In schools in contributory Poor Law Unions (under 
the Act 38 & 39 Viet., cap. 90), the Teachers are assured of the 
contingent moiety, in virtue of an equivalent amount of the 
contributory rate. 

42. Of unconditional results fees (a), £101,384133. 0d., and of Eesnlis 
contingent results fees (o), £101,334 6s. lOd. were paid within the fee “P“ J - 
financial year, making the total results fees paid from the Imperial 
Exchequer £202, 71S 19s. lOd. Adding the results payments from 

the rates of contributory Unions, £24,559 16s. 10 d. we have a 
total of £227,278 16s. 8rf, of Results fees paid to the Teachers. 

- CoNTMBUTOltY Unioks. 

43. In the 29 Unions that became contributory during the year Contri- 
ended 31st March, 1891, the number of schools examined by Inspec- 

tors and in which Results Fees were paid in those Unions, was 1,588. 

The amount the teachers received ont of the rates contributed by 
the Unions during that period was £24,559 16s. lOct, of which, as 
already stated, £16,368 9s. lOcl. was repaid to the Guardians front 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act. 

. Non-CoitTKIBUrOEY UlTIOKS. 

44. In the remaining 131 Unions there were 6,412 National 

Schools which the Guardians declined to aid. U motif. 

In 6,398 of these schools, the local aid contributed was 
sufficient to secure payment in full of both moieties of results fees 
payable from the Parliamentary vote. In the remaining 14schools 
the local aid was slightly deficient, the total deficiency for all of 
them amounting to only £20 16«. 

The actual amount of money locally provided in uou-eon- 
ributory Unions, according to the managers’ certificates, in school 
pence of pupils and subscriptions, was £118,210 0s. 2d., or an 
aYgrage of £18 8s. 8Ri per school 
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Total Income of School Staff. 

T»ul 45. The total Income of the teaching staff, from all sources, for the 

income. y ear enc [ed 31st March, 1891, amounted to £957,115 7s. 6 d. 
Of this aura, £730,578 10s. lid, or 76'3 per cent., was derived 
from the Board; and the balance, £226,530 16s. 7 d., or 23'7 per 
cent., was provided as follows; — £57,705 8s. lid from Customs 
and Excise Grant ; £24,559 16s. lOd from the Union rates; and 
£144,271 10s. 10<£ from payments by pupils and subscriptions, 
&c., but exclusive of the estimated value of Free Residences. 


Annual Income of the National Schools. 

46. As far as we have been able to ascertain, the aggregate amount 
LkoST of income of the Schools from all sources, including Parliamentary 
(Schools). Grant, Rates, School fees, and local subscriptions, during the 
year 1890, was £993,022 15s., as shown in the following table. 
This would give an average of £2 1*. 0J d. for each child in 
average daily attendance during the year: — 

Aggregate annual Income of National Schools, and Cost per Pupil in 
average daily attendance.* 


From Government Grants, 1890-91 : — 

£ s. i. 

Paid out of Vote for Primary Education, , . 730,579 10 1 1 

Paid out of Vote for Board of Public Works, 

(repairs, &c ), 7,888 14 2 


Total annual Income from Public Funds, . 738,467 5 1 

Kate per Pupil „ „ 1 10 6J 


From Local sources as under ; — 

£ s. d. 

Subscriptions and Endowments, &c. (towards In- 
comes of Teachers), ...... 41,793 2 11 

Subscriptions (towards Repairs, &c.), . . . 28,018 14 4 

Contributory Unions, Kates 24,559 16 10 

Customs and Excise Grnnt,t 57,705 8 1 1 

SchoolPence 1 £104, 550 4s. 8i. less by £2, 071 16s.9A 102,478 7 11 
paidby Pupils, ) See note (a) p. 33. 

Total annual Income from Local sources, . 254,555 10 11 

Kate per Pupil „ „ 0 10 

Total annual Income of Schools from all sources, 993,022 15 0 
Kate per Pupil „ „ . 2 1 Oj 

* The attendance at Workhouse and Lunatic Asvlum Schools ia uot included, 
t See note, page 33. 
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Teachers’ Incomes for the Year, 

I. Principal Teachers. 

47. The following Table shows the average income of 6,704 
Principal Teachers for the year 1890, distinguishing their classes 
and the sources from which their incomes were derived. 

From this Return are excluded Teachers of Model Schools, 

Teachers of all Schools paid by capitation, Teachers who moved 
from school to school within the year, and Teachers who did not 
give service during the entire year. 


Average Income of Principal Teachers. 


Class of Teacher. 

Number 

of 

Teiohors 
inolu led 
In 

Return. 

From Parliamentary 
Grant in aid. 

From Local Sources. 

Total. 

Class Salary 
and 

Good Serrice 
Salary. 

Results Fcc9, 
Gratuities, 
&c., 

from Board. 

Results 

Fees 

from Rales. 

Local Con- 
tributions 
(including 
the School 
Fees of the 
Pupils and 
Customs 
and Exciso 
Grant}. 

Hales- 



£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

A 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

r., . . 


307 

70 1 3 

31 14 3 

4 16 1 

43 12 1 

150 3 8 

p., .• . 


181 

63 7 3 

23 10 10 

2 10 C 

25 19 1 

105 13 8 

n., . . 


1,901 

41 7 0 

20 5 1 

1 19 2 

20 13 7 

87 5 1 

m,. ■ 


1,299 

31 19 9 

10 2 7 

16 4 

18 15 10 

69 4 6 

Total, 


3,991 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Average of all Classes, 

- 

44 7 6 

20 4 9 

2 0 8 

21 16 3 

83 9 2 

Females— 

. 







r. . . 

. , 

311 

67 11 8 

27 8 1 

3 15 11 

27 0 10 

115 16 7 

I*. . . 

. 

876 

43 3 2 

22 0 11 

2 17 6 

21 13 G 

89 15 0 

n., . . 

. 

1,255 

34 15 4 

18 19 11 

2 1 11 

17 18 0 

73 15 8 

in., k . 

. . 

873 

27 10 3 

15 11 7 

17 6 

15 8 8 

50 17 11 

Total, 


3,713 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j Average of all Classes, 


35 7 4 

18 19 5 

2 2 1 

18 7 1 

74 15 11 


II. Assistant Teachers. 

The following Table shows the average income of G18 male and 
1,887 Female Assistant Teachers. 


— 

Moles. 

Females. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Balary, ......... 

35 6 10 

27 1 5 

Results Fees from Board, ..... 

12 6 2 

10 17 7 

Results Fees from Rates, 

1 15 9 

1 16 9 

School Fees, Subscriptions, 4c., .... 

4 2 10 

3 9 2 

Total (Average), . 

£53 9 7 

£13 4 11 
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Classification of Pupils. 

Literary 48. The following table shows the literary classification 
of 694,832 pupils who made an attendance within the last 
" m ' fourteen days of the month immediately preceding the Results 
Examinations in the year ended 31st December, 1890: — 


— 

Junior Classes. 

Advanced Classes. 

Infants. 

Class 

I. 

Chss 

II. 

Class 

HI. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

V». 

Class 

V*. 

Class 

VI 

Total. 

All Ireland, . 

184,900 

109,461 

100,141 

03,044 

75.556 

54,150 

36,769 

40,912 

694,832 

Per-centage, 

26'C 

15-8 

14-4 

135 

100 

7-8 

61 

59 

- 

Per-centage, 

26G 

43 7 

20’7 



Results Examinations. 

Remin 49. Since the 1st March, 1877, each pupil, in order to qualify 
Knmfa*- for presentation at the Results Examination, has been required in 
day schools to make 100 attendances of at least four hours a day 
for secular instruction, and in evening schools 50 attendances of 
two hours each evening. 


50. The total number of Schools examined for Results within 
the twelve months ended 31st December, 1890, by the Inspectors, 
and for which we have been able to tabulate the following, parti- 
culars, was 8,175, viz. : — ■ • 

No. of Ordinary Schools examined, . . ; - 7,895 

„ Model Schools (separate departments), . . 81 

,, F. L. Union Schools (Fees payable by the Guar- 
dians, at their discretion), . . . 155 

,, Evening Schools, ..... 41 


(a.) Number of pupils who attended once or oftener within the 
last fourteen days of Results year : — 

Males, 312,098 ; Females, 352,734 ; Total, 694,832. 

(5.) The average daily attendance, as already stated, for twelve 
months, ended 31st December, 1890, was : 

Males, 240,705 ; Females, 248,439 j [Total, 489, 144 ■ 

(c.) Number of pupils qualified by attendances for presen- 
tation at examinations for Results.: 

Males, 276,089 ; Tcmales, 285,669 j Total, 566,358, 
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(d.) Number who were present and examined on day of inspec- 
tion for Results : — 

Males, 216,092; Females, 277,090 j Total, 543,182. 


Numbers examined at Annual Results Inspections. 


51. The following results have been ascertained through indi- 
vidual examination of the pupils of National Schools by the Inspec- 
tors at their annual inspections : — 


GfUDSO, 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

Paused. 

Percentage 

Passed. 

Infants, .... 

114,591 

107,017 

934 

First Class, . 

84,539 

73,397 

86-8 

Second Class, . 

85,524 

71,019 

830 

Third Class, . , 

79,413 

62,830 

79-1 

Fourth Class, . 

65,022 

47,463 

72-1 

Fifth Class (1st stage), . 

47,755 

34,998 

733 

Fifth Class (2nd stage), . 

32,331 

25,320 

752 

Sixth Class, 

34,007 

24,233 

71-2 

Total, . 

543,182 

446,277 

82T 


Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total num- 
ber examined in all the classes: — 


Percentage in Infants’ grade, . 21 '1 
Class I., 156 

Class II., . . . 157 

Class IH., , . .14 6 

Class IV., , . .11-9 


Class V. (1st stage), 
Class V. (2nd Btage), 
Class VI., 


5- 8 
60 

6- 3 

1 OO'O 


fClENEBAL ABSTttiCr. 
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General Abstract op Answering. 


Class I., 

„ II., 


Class I., 

„ II., 


Class I., 

n. 


?» 0 i,s ?»•»' p r 

* Passes mintage 

•mi«.d ."S ” 01 0 ! P y !c ’ 

f for an- to No. 
Results 6werin 2 otPu P ih 


Remits 8 * 01 rT 18 

in 111 

subject. an,, J eot - amined - 


0-1,539 81,701 
05,525 82,405 
79,413 77,015 


65,022 83,455 
47,755 43,938 


32,331 31,148 
31,0117 32,617 


, 428,591 412,877 


84,539 

75,131 

88-9 

85,524 

75,926 

88-8 

79,413 

65,890 

77-6 

G5.022 

49,663 

76-4 

47,755 

37,481 

78-5 

32,331 

26,261 

812 

34,007 

24,646 

70-2 

428,591 

354,998 

82*8 


Classes. 

No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Foos in 
subject. 

No. of 
Passes 
assigned 
for an- 
swering 
in 

subject. 

Per- 
centage 
of Passes 
to No. 
of Pupil 
ex- 
amined 

Grabibiar. 



■ 

Class III., . 

„ IV., . . 

>. V'. . . 

V*, . . 

„ VI., . . 

79,413 

65,022 

47,755 

32,331 

34,007 

58,455 

43,093 

80,128 

21,908. 

24,056 

73-C 

66-2 

63-1 

.67-7 

707 

Total, . 

258,520 

177,640 

66-5 

Geography. 




Class III., . 

„ IV., . . 

„ Vi.,. . 

:: vY;-. . : 

79,413 

65,022 

47,755 

32,331 

34,007 

62,616 

46,336 

34,038 

22,288 

23,671 

78-8 

74-3 

71-3 

68- 9 

69- 6 

Total, . 

258,528 

190,949 

73-8 

Agriculture. 




Class I V M . 

„ Vi., . . 

„ v» . 

„ VI., . . 

28,983 

21,969 

14,920 

15,099 

16,193 

13,174 

9,595 

10,162 

55-8 

59-9 

64-3 

67-3 

Total, . 

80,971 

49,124 

60-6 

Book-keeping. 




Class Vi., . . . 

„ v* . 

„ VI., . . 

11,962 

8,446 

7,186 

8,100 

5,498 

4,600 

677 

65-1 

64-0 

Total, , 

27,594 

18,198 

65 '9 

Needlework. 


36,799^ 


Class II., . , 

„ III. . . 

IV., . . 

„ V'.,. . 

>. V’., . . 

„ VI., . . 

39,783 

38,214 

31,661 

23,376 

15,925 

17,355 

35,545 

29,528 

22,191 

15,111 

16,723 

" 92-6 
930 

93- 3 
94 9; 

94- 2. 
96-3 

Total, . 

166,314 

155,897 

93-/ 
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General Abstract {continued). 


Vocal Music — (Optional). 

Drawing— (E xtra). 


— 

No. Ex- 
amined. 

No. of 
Passes. 

Per- 

centage. 

— 

No. Ex- 
amined. 

No. of 
Passes. 

Per- 

centage. 

Class II., 
„ III., 

„ iv., 

n VL, 

„ v*., 

VI, 

15,284 

17,049 

13,689 

10,298 

7,191 

6,854 

12.386 

13,523 

10,882 

8,875 

6,075 

5,529 

81-8 

79-3 

79*5 

81-3 

84-4 

806 

Class III., ’ 
„ IV., 

„ V'., 

V*., 
„ VI., 

12,516 

11,280 

8,881 

6,606 

6,628 

9,344 

8,315 

6,636 

5,297 

6,586 

74*6 

73- 7 

74- 7 
S0-1 
S4-2 

l_ 

Total, . 

70,315 

56,770 

80-7 

Total, . 

45,911 

35,178 

76 6 


The number of Schools in which pupils were presented in 
Extra anil Optional Subjects under the provisions of the Pro- 
gramme, and the general results of the answering, were as 
follow : — 


— 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

No. Ex- 
amined. 

No. of 
Passes. 

Vocal Music (a9 above), , . a 

1,118 

70,315 

56,770 

Instrumental Music, .... 

138 

972 

897 

Drawing (us above), .... 

847 

45,911 

85,178 

Kindergarten, ..... 

285 

27,449 

25,735 

' Girls’ Reading Book and Domestic Economy, . 

360 

3,933 

2,550 

Sewing Machine and Dressmaking, . 

477 

5,488 

4,360 

Cookery, ..... 

45 

876 

793 

Management of Poultry, . 


8 

152 

140 

Dairy Management, 


6 

110 

85 

Geometry and Mensuration, 


1,181 

6,404 

4,462 

Algebra, , . 


] ,470 

12.3S7 

7,921 

Trigonometry, 


12 

74 

61 

Mechanics, 



64 

53 ■ 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 


1 

48 

25 

Magnetism and Electricity, 


10 

199 

120 

Heat and Steam Engine, . 


1 


20 

' Chemistry, . . 


2 

89 

74 

Light and Sound, 


2 

58 

41 

Physical Geography, 


549 

5,848 

3,495 

Botanv, . 


1 

88 

35 

Hygiene, . , 


18 

351 

246 

Handicraft, 


9 

195 

151 

French, . 


100 

1,103 

845 

Irish, 


50 

1,026 

G02 

Latin, 


82 

142 

106 

Greek, . 


3 

10 

10 

Animal Physiology, . 


2 

29 

29 


The money value of the passes gained in Extras (excluding Vocal 
Music, Drawing and Kindergarten) was £6,674 19s. 6 d . ; of this sum 
£3,095 15s. represented the value in Geometry and Algebra; £570 5s. 
in Latin, Greek, French, and Irish; £873 15s. in Physical Geography, 
* "Weaving has recently been introduced as an “ Extra” in two Schools in Co. Cork, 
and with marked success, since the last Annual Results Examination. 
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and £1,758 14s. 6d. in branches, exclusive of Needlework, for Females 
only. The remainder, £376 10s., was spread over the other subjects. 

The money value of the passes gained in Vocal Music, Drawing, awl 
Kindergarten, for the year was £13,725 11s. 6d. 


Comparative View. 


c™-; The per-centages of passes gained in Heading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic in each of the last four years, are set forth in the lol- 
prutidesej. lowing table: — 


Heading, 

Writing, 

Arithmetic, 


1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

94-7 

94-7 

94-1 

93-7 

96-3 

96-3 

95-9 

96-3 

828 

83*1 

82-3 

827 


Books anli Requisites. 

Booksjmd '>2. The arnonnt received for books, school requisites, and 
Requisites. a pp al . afuSi so ]j t 0 National Schools in 1890-1, was £32,863 7s. 5d. 


53. The value of requisites and apparatus granted as Free Stock 
in 1890-1, including School Account Books, was £1,4,07 9s. 9ci. 

The business of our book stores has proceeded on its usual large 
scale. The articles issued cover the whole range of school re- 
quirements in regard to books, apparatus, kindergarten, needlework 
requisites, &e. The number of requisitions for goods received 
from schools during the year was 29,589, of which 29,269 were 
purchases, and 320 were free grants. The number of reading 
books issued during the year was 1, 204,, 330, and the number of 
copy and drawing books was 2,897,888. 

The books, requisites, &c., were sold at their cost price, and 
under the provisions of the Parliamentary grant were sent, carriage 
tree, to the stations nearest to the schools. 


Agmcui.TURE. 

Firm!, &c. number of School Farms in connexion with Ordi- 

naiy National Schools on the 31st December, 1890, was 47. 
The names of the Schools and the extent of each farm attached 
to it will he found in the Appendix. The total number of 
pupils examined in Agriculture in this class of schools, within 
the results year, was 701, of whom 585 passed in the agricultural 
programme. 
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We had also 29 schools having School Gardens attached, for the 
management of which, and for the agricultural knowledge displayed 
by the pupils, we granted special agricultural fees, upon the reports 
of the District Inspectors. The number of pupils examined in the 
School Gardens was 437, of whom 337 passed. 


As set forth in the table at page 40, there were 80,9 II pupils 
examined in the Agricultural Class Books by the District Inspec- 
tors in the Ordinary National Schools at their Results Examina- 
tions, of whom 49,i24 passed. 
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Dais? Makaqemekt. 

55. Instruction in this important subject has been continued n "'T 
during the year. £2* 

The number of dairy pupils who attended at the Glasnevin 
establishment during the two sessions was 51. The progress of 
the pupils whilst under instruction appears to bo extremely satis- 
factory, and testimony to the practical character of the work is 
afforded by the report of the judge (an expert) who examines the 
butter made by the pupils competing for the prizes of the Royal 
Dublin Society. 

The Royal Dublin Society has continued its aid by offering 
money prizes and free studentships for competition amongst the 
pupils. 

The Society has also arranged with the great Railway Com- 
panies for the free travelling of the pupils to and from the Dairy 
School. 

The Dairy School at Cork has done very useful work during 
the year. The attendances have been at the — 

First Session commencing 1.1.90 . . 30 Pupils. 

Second ,, „ 19.3.90 . . 30 „ 

Third „ „ 21.6.90 . . 29 „ 

The Local Committee continue to exercise useful functions in 
connection with this school, and the Royal Dublin Society has 
contributed liberally towards the prizes and scholarships for suc- 
cessful students. 

At the Marlborough-street Training College we have now 
a very useful Dairy School, attendance at which is voluntary, for 
the female Queen’s scholars. All the students, however, avail 
themselves of the instruction, and the interest taken by them in 
studying the theory as well as in the practical work of the 
dairy and butter-making, is very satisfactory. 
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We have in contemplation a project by which instruction in 
dairying may be brought within the reach of farmers’ families 
through the agency of travelling instructors. 

An experiment of this class was made in the neighbourhood 
of Dungannon in 1888 with marked success. 


Teachers' Residences. 

Residences 36. The number of applications received in 1890 for loans to 
Teachers provide Teachers’ Residences was 66 , all of which were approved. 

vLflefaJ; The total number of applications since 1875 for loans was 897, 
s 43 - 4 of which 856 were favourably entertained. 

TitfiS. The nnm ber of applications since same year for grants for 
Rule 249 . residences in connexion with Vested Schools was 107, of which 
72 were aided. 

37. The number of free residences throughout Ireland, provided 
without- aid from the State (exclusive of Convent, Monastery, 
Model, and Workhouse National Schools), is 1,334. 


Private Contributions administered by the Board. 

jj 6 jj Special Prizes, varying from £25 to £10 each, were awarded 
u»quest, to twelve Male Paid Monitors of National Schools in the County 
Kerry for superior answering in Competitive Examinations for the 
Prizes, under the Will of the late R. T. Reid, Esq. The names, &c., 
will be found in the Appendix. 


Teachers’ Pension Act (1879). 

Pensions 53 Under the provisions of this Act the sum of £1,300,000 ofthe 
Tinders. Surplus Fund of the late Established Church was appropriated to 
the aid of the National Teachers, in the payment of their Premiums 
for Pensions. The aid^from the proceeds of this fund relieves the 
Teachers to the extent of three-fourths of their Premiums, and the 
remaining one-fourth is'deducted in this office in quarterly instal- 
ments from the Teachers’ salaries, and paid over to the Pension 
Fund. The amount paid to the Pensions Fund from the deductions 
from the Teachers’ Salaries last year was £9,151 0s. lei. 

From a statement received from the Teachers’ Superan- 
nuation Office, it appears that the number of teachers connected 
with the Pension Fund in the year ended the 31st December, 1890, 
was 10,700. The amount paid in 1890 in pensions was £29,237 
9s. lid, and in retiring gratuities, £7,358 10s. 9d. 

In addition to tbe above amount paid to Teachers under the 
Pensions Act, there was the sum of £198 17s. 2d. granted from 
the Parliamentary Funds, as retiring gratuities under the old 
system, to Teachers who did not join the Pension Scheme. 
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Proposed Scheme for Widows and Orphans Fund. 

With reference to our statement in last Report to tlie effect that 
the scheme proposed for establishing a fond for the relief of 
Widows and Orphans of deceased National Teachers was then under 
the consideration of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury for 
sanction, we regret to be unable to report as yet any final 
decision. 


Commissioners. 

59. By the deaths of five of the Commissioners in 1S90 we have Deans, 
to deplore very serious losses on our Board. 

The Honorable Mr. Justice O’Hagan served as a Commissioner 
since 1861, and at the time of his lamented demise was the senior 
member of the Board. 

J. W. Murland, Esq., served as a member of the Board since 
1865. 

Sir Robert Iiane, F.R.S., became a member of the Board in 1875. 

The Right Hon. Lord Justice Naish became a Commissioner 
in 1885. 

The Rev. J.W. Whigham, D.D., became a Commissioner in 1887. 

60. Attached hereto are comparative tables of statistics of 
proficiency and expenditure, &e., for a series of years, and our 
financial statement for the year ended 81st March last. 

61. We submit this, as our Report for the past year, to your 
Excellency, and in testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
Seal to be hereunto affixed, this Thirtieth day of June, 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety-one. 


(Signed), 



John E. Sheridan, i 

1 Secretanes. 

J. C. Taylor, J 
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56 Fifty-seventh Report of the Commissioners [I860. 

Tha following Statement of Account will sliow tho Funds at 
the disposal of tlio Commissionuus in 181)0-01, and how they 
have been distributed : — 


Tlio balances on 1st April, 1800 

Parliamentary Grant for 1890-01, 

Model Schools: — 

School Fees received from Pupils attending Model Schools, 
si portion of which (£3,320 10.9. 3rZ.) is included in the 
payments made by the Commissioners to the Touchers of 
these Schools, said the roinuinder (£2,071 IGa'. l)d.) is 
passed to Her Majesty's Exchequer, .... 

Agricultural Establishments : — 

Amount received by the Commissioners in Students’ Fees 
and in Sales of Farm Produce at their Model Farms 
(for this kind of receipt credit is taken in preparing the 
annualeatinmteBasaset-offagJiiiifltthc expenditure), viz.: 
Albert Establishment (Glasnevin) : 

Studonts 1 Fees, . £31)3 0 0 

Furav Produce, . £3,(i96 18 1 


Munster Establishment, Cork : 

Students’ Fees,. . £3.84 13 0 

Farm Produce, . £092 7 8 


£-1,089 18 


£ . 9 . d. 

0*2,009 15 4 


Book and School Apparatus Department : — 

Amount received for Books and other School Requisites 
sold to National Schools, payable to Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, exclusive of £4 14/. 2r/. returned to* 
Managers, ........ 

Miscellaneous Receipts, payable to Her Majesty's 

Exchequer, 

Private Contribution Fund : — 

Dividends on Legacies and Donations (private contribu- 
tions) invested in Government Securities, . 

Income Tax deductions, payable to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, 

Received for Requisites on account of Her Majesty’s 

Stationery Office, 

Sundry repayments of moneys due to tho account of the vote 

of previous year (1889-90), 

Local Taxation — Customs and Excise, .... 

Rates Contributions Account : 

Contributions from Rates by tho 
Guardians of Poor Law Unions in aid 
of Results Fees to Teachers of 
National Schools," . . . .£20,172 0 0 

Lapsed Money Orders Refunded, . 2 Lit) 5 10 

Stoppages from Quarterly Salaries of Teachers of mio- 
iourth Premiums for Pensions, under Act 42 k 43 Vie., 
e. 74, 1879, 

Deposit Fees by Students, 


Carried forward, 


1,139,905 19 S 
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The Expenditure during fcho yoar was as follows:— 


Omen in Duiilin : 

1. Salaries and Wages, 

2. Travelling Expenses, 

3. Legal Expenses, 

4. Rent, 

5. Incidental Expenses, 


£ s. d. 
24,769 19 2 
328 9 8 
81 1 4 

115 7 8 
156 9 10 


Inspection : 

1. Salaries, 30,194 16 7 

2. Travelling and Personal Allowances, 11,040 12 10 


Marl horough-st, rent Training College, . 
Training Colleges, under local manage- 


7,362 17 9 


15,966 14 10 


Modigl Schools : 

1. Central, . . 

2. Metropolitan, . 

3. District, 

4. Minor, 

5. Retiring Gratuitios to Model School 

ToaohorB, 


. *4,842 7 9 

. *2,372 0 0 

. *18,715 6 4 
. *5,648 6 7 


OiiDiNAnr National Schools : 

1. Principal and Assistant Teachers— \ 

Salaries, £436,324 9s. 0d., . f 
Principal and Assistant Toachcrs — C 
Results, £198,342 155. Id., . ) 

2. WorkmistresHes, .... 

3. Good Service Sjilarios, 

4. Monitors, 

5. Training Monitors, &c., . 

0. Travelling Expenses — Teachers’ and 
Monitors’ Examination, 

7. Organizing Teachers, 

8. Retiring Gratuities (under the old 

provisions') 

9. Incidental Expenditure, . 

10. Ronaymont to Gonoral Post Office of 

Commission to Local Postmasters, 

11. Froo Grants of Books and Sohool 

Requisites, 


634,667 4 1 


8,505 3 7 1 
1,531 15 4 
49,692 4 10 
9,621 12 6 


884 19 3 
367 2 10 


198 17 2 
22 3 4 


25,451 7 8 


41,235 9 5 


23,329 12 7 


31,578 0 8 


849 O 0 

706,520 3 8 


Carriod forward, 


828,114 14 0 


* InaluUijifl thr portion of th« School Poos (see p. 00), appropriated towards payment of thoTnanhors. 
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Expenditure during fcho year — continued. 


Brought forward, 

AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS : 

General Superintendence and Inspection, 
Albert Agricultural Training Institution, 


„ Farms and Gardens, . 

Munstor Agricultural Training Institution, 

„ Farm, 

Agricultural Schools, .... 
„ Gardens, 

„ Classes, .... 


Schools from, 
Incomb Tax : 


ment of deductions for Income 
Amount refunded on Claims, 


621 19 I 
3,149 11 2 

3,177 11 2 

789 19 7 
1,085 16 5 
272 5 G 
42 3 8 
150 17 4 


Book and School A itahatus Dispa nTMi&NT: 
Purchase of Books and other requisites, 
Wages of Packers, &c., &c., 


9,290 3 11 


Moieties of Rontehargo of Teachers' Re- 
sidences repaid to Managers by Com- ] 
missioners, i 


37,198 12 4 
676 17 4 

■ 37,875 9 8 


Payments to Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Ollieo of amount of Sales of Account 


2,473 12 0 


Books, Commissioners' Rules, and 
Reports, (fee., to Managers, . . j 

Private Contribution Fund, Payments to 


Payments to Inland Revenue Deport- 
ment of deductions for Income Tax, . 


1,118 4 1 

4 5 2 


Payment to Pensions Fund of amounts 
stopped from Quarterly Salaries of 
Teachers, under the Act 42 & 43 Vic., 

c. 74, 1879, 

Paths Contributions Account: 
Payments to Teachers, 

Re-issue of Lapsed Money Orders, &c., 
Returned to Guardians of Unions which 
have ceased to be contributory, 


9,151 0 1 


24,559 16 10 
209 5 10 


2,453 13 8 


Local Taxation — Customs and Excise, . 

Payments to II rr Majesty's Exchequer ; 
Amounts received on Sales of Books 
and other School Requisites, exclusive 
of £4 1 1/?. 2d. returned to managers, 
Amount of unappropriated balance, of 
Fees received from Model School 

Pupils, 

Amount of Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Balance of Parliamentary Vote of 
1889-90 8urronderod, 


27,222 16 4 
57,483 18 2 1 


32,870 18 8 


2,010 9 11 
135 2 I 


51,527 0 10 


Balance on 31st March, 1891, 


_ 86,543 17 6 
80,299 17 7 


£ 1,139,905 19 5 
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Note A.— The following Table shows the amount of School Pees re. 
ceived from Pupils in the Model Schools severally, and also the 
Expenditure on each School. Under head of Salaries and Allow- 
ances are included the amounts apportioned to Principal and 
Assistant Teachers out of the Pees paid by the Pupils 


Expenditure (including a portion of Sciiooi Fora}. 

Salarioa and 
Allowances. 

Gonoral 

Expenditure. 

Total. 




£ s. 

d. 

'£ s. d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

Central, 

1,235 

1,026 0 

4 

4,595 0 11 

247 

6 10 

4,842 

7 

9 

West Dublin, 

295 

132 9 

11 

992 10 5 

88 

0 

4 

1,080 10 

9 

Glasnevin, . . 

73 

32 3 

6 

329 16 I 

46 13 

4 

376 

9 

6 

Inchicoie, . 

308 

133 19 

4 

895 G 3 

19 

13 

7 

914 

19 

10 

Ally, . 

77 

53 18 11 

.343 8 6 

68 

3 

7 

411 

12 

1 

Bailiehoro', . 

64 

36 18 

8 

259 7 0 

49 

6 

4 

300 

13 

4 

Ballymena, . 

278 

176 2 

9 

979 9 6 

61 

17 

3 

1,041 

6 

9 

Belfast, 

1,041 

726 14 

7 

3,799 1C G 

457 

15 

6 

4,257 

12 

0 

Clonmel, 

118 

95 17 

10 

483 G 8 

88 

8 

5 

571 

15 

1 

Coleraine, . 

202 

155 0 

7 

889 7 7 

80 

13 

o 

970 

0 

9 

Cork, . 

139 

395 lo 

0 

1,639 0 2 

338 

19 

0 

1,977 

19 

2 

D unmanway, . 

163 

51 18 

3 

716 7 3 

91 

15 

7 

808 

2 

10 

Enniscortby, , 

94 

55 18 

9 

333 18 11 

67 

13 

3 

401 

12 

2 

Enniskillen, 

187 

183 0 10 

822 12 8 

142 

2 

9 

964 15 

5 

Galway, . 

62 

46 12 

6 

312 0 3 

80 

13 

1 

392 

13 

4 

Kilkenny, . 

76 

66 8 

9 

321 0 4 

106 

9 

1 

427 

9 

5 

Limerick, . 

169 

114 18 

3 

540 4 2 

107 

0 

4 

647 

4 

6 

Londonderry, 

355 

274 2 

6 

1,469 1 11 

188 

0 

6 

1,657 

2 

5 

Newry, , , 

241 

211 15 

6 

997 11 4 

82 

2 

2 

1,079 

13 

6 

Newtownards, 

229 

158 a 

8 

924 15 11 

114 

0 

3 

1,038 

16 

2 

Sligo, . 

174 

109 0 

6 

537 14 2 

134 

7 

5 

672 

1 

7 

Trim, . 

106 

102 5 

6 

417 7 4 

59 

18 

9 

477 

6 

1 

Waterford, . 

113 

123 17 

8 

491 19 1 

117 10 

8 

6o9 

9 

9 

Ballymoney, 

228 

130 19 

4 

760 4 0 

23 

12 

5 

783 16 

5 

Garrickfergus, , 

243 

172 4 

8 

792 1 8 

58 13 

6 

850 

15 

2 

Lurgan, . 

301 

152 14 

8 

1,012 4 1 

65 13 

10 

1,077 17 11 

Monaghan, . , 

203 

109 16 10 

659 13 9 

43 

1 

0 

702 14 

9 

New town stewart, 

124 

67 11 

0 

459 9 8 

33 18 

9 

493 

8 

5 

Omagh, . . 

323 

219 12 

5 

1,250 3 9 

47 

2 J1 

1,297 

6 

8 

Paraonatown, . 

112 

81 19 

0 

411 11 9 

30 

15 

6 

442 

7 

3 


7,613 

5,398 7 

0 

28,436 11 7 

3,141 

9 

1 

31,578 

0 

8 

Deduct School Pees, [ paid to Teachers, £3,826 1 0 

Balance passed to Exchequer, 2,071 16 

3 

9 

} 

5,398 

7 

0 









26,179 

13 

8 
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Noth B. — The Receipts for Sales of Bam Produce, Ac., at each of (Be 
two Model Barms under the management of the Board, and the 
Expenditure thereon in 1890-01, were as follows : — 


Namo of Farm. 

Pccoipta from 
Pupils’ Fees 
and for Sale of 
Farm Produce. 


Working 
Expenses 
of Farm, 
Lite Stock, tfcc. 

Maintenance of 
Agricultural 
Studonts, and 
Salaries of Agri- 
culturists, &o. 

Total Cost of 
Farms and 
Training 
Institutions. 


£ 9, d. 

£ 9 . d. 

£ 9. d. 

£ 5. d. 

Albert, .... 


3,177 11 2 

3,149 11 2 

6,327 2 4 

Munster, .... 


1,085 1G 5 

789 19 7 

1,875 16 0 


5,466 18 9 

4,263 7 7 

3,939 10 9 

8,202 18 4 

Deduct Farm Expenses, 

4,263 7 7 

Deduct Far 

m Receipts, . 

5,466 18 9 



Net Cost, Farms and Insli- 


Excess of Farm Receipts, 

1,203 11 2 

tutions, 


2,735 19 7 
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NAMES OP THE COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

AQOORDING TO THE DATES OF THEIR RESPECTIVE APPOINTMENT?, 

ON 

31st DECEMBER, 1890. 


Year a 
Appoinlmunt, 

Right Hon. Lord Morris, 18G8 

Right Hon. Viscount M once, g.o.m.o., .... 1871 

Right Hon. Sir Patrick J. Keenan, k.o.m.o., c.n., Resident 

Commissioner, 1871 

Right Hon. W. H. F. Cogan, n.r.., 1880 

Edmond G. Dease, Esq., d.l., 1880 

Rev. Hoon Hanna, d.d., 1880 

Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, .... 1884 

C. T. Redington, Esq., d.l 1886 

W. H. Newell, Esq., ll.d., o.n., 1886 

J. Malcolm Inglis, Esq., j.p., 1887 

Sir Percy R. Grace, Bart., d.l., 1888 

James Morell, Esq., . 1888 

George F. FitzGerald, Esq., f.t.c.d,, f.r.s., . . . 1888 

Rev. John AV. Stubbs, d.d., s.f.t.c.d., .... 1888 

Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart, 1800 

Right Hon. Christopher Palles, Lord Chief Baron, . 1800 

Rev. Henry Evans, d.d., 1890 


N.3. — The Appendix to this Report is in course of preparation. 
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FIFTY -SEVENTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND (IS90). 


ApptndixA. 

List of 
Inspectors 
of National 
SWioola. 


APPENDIX A. 

Inspectors on Irish National Schools. 

National .School Districts and Inspectors in Charge, 1st Maiich, 1891. 
Head Inspectors. 


Nano, 

Post Town. 

District 

Charge. 

Districts in Charge as Head Inspector. 

Molloy, John, 

Seymour, M. S., it, a., . 
Newell, W. O’B., A.M., 
Bole, William, m.a., . 
Connelkn, P., 

Hamilton, A., m.a. , 

Dublin, . 

Dublin, . 
Cork, 

Belfast, . 
Londonderry, . 
Galway, 

30a 

40a 

60a 

9a 

'2a 

34n 

19, 25, 2(1, 29, 30, 33, 37, and three 
Training Colleges. 

.%* 40, 41, 43, 44, 4ff, 47, 49, 50, 53. 
39,4(1, 51, 52,54, .55, 56,57,53,59,60. 
4, 8, Ha, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17,18,23,24. 
1,2,3, 5,6, 7, 13, 14, 15,31. 
12,20,21,22,26, 27,32,34,35, 42,45. 


District Inspectors. 



OiRcial 

Centres. 

Inspectors in Charge. 

No. of 
District. 

Official 

Contros. 

InspoctoTB in Chargu 

1 

Letterkenny, . 

Kelly, r. J. (pro 

30 

Dublin, North, . 

Sullivan, M., ll.b. 



ton.) 

31 

Ballinamoro . 

Chambers, J., b.a. 


Londonderry, . 

Nicholls, William. 

32 

Tuan-., 

Lehane, D., b.a. 

3 

Coleraine, 

Shannon, P. 

33 

Mullingar, 

O’Reilly, L. (pm 

4 

Bally menn. 

Starrit, S. 



teal.) 

5 

Donegal, 

M‘Clintock, W. J., 

34 

Galway, . 

Morgan, A. P., A.B. 



M.A. 

35 

Ballinasloe, 

Codmgton, A. J. 

fl 

Stralmna, . 1 

Cox, Henry. 



(pro tem.) 

f 

Magherafelt, j 

. 

36 


AUman.S. 

H 

Cast/cduwnon , j. 


37 

Dublin, No. 3, . 

Purser, A. 

l 

(pro Ism.) j 


39 

Listowel, 

Donovan,H.A.,A.M. 

8 

Belfast, North, 

Hendon, W. 1 \,a.U. 

40 

Dublin, S., 

Browne, J ohn. 

8.v 

Carrickforgus, . 

Brown, James, m.a . 

41 

Portarliugtou, . 

Brown, W. A.,a.b. 

J 

Beltust, South, 


42 

Gort, . . i 

Warner, J. M‘K., 

10 

Newtownards, . 

Pedlow, Wru., A.B. 



A. II. 

n 

Lurgan, . 

Dngtvu, C. W.,m.a. 

43 

Templemore, . , 

Dalton, J. P., M.A. 


Sligo, 


44 

Atliy, 

MacDounell, J. 

13 

Enniskillen, . 

Murphy, J. J. 

45 

Ennis, 

Macaulay, P. T. 

14 

Omagh, . 

llrowno, W. .1 ., M.a. 

46 

Tipperary, 

Craig, Isaac, A.B. 

15 

Dungannon, . 

Dewar, 15, 1\, m.a. 

47 

Kilkenny, 

Keenan, M., b.a. 


Armagh, . 

Rodgers, J. W.,m.a. 

48 

Yougbal, 

Connelly, W. R., 


I >own patrick, . 

Skoilingtou.J . B.H.A. 



A.B. 

IS 

Monaghan. 

Wovsloy, II., a.m. 

49 

Waterford, 

Stronge, S. R., M.A. 

19 

Newry, . 

MncCrcanov, 15. 

5(1 

Wexford, 

MacMillan, W. 

20 

Ballina, . 

O’Connell, J. A., m.a. 

51 

Limerick, 

Hynes, J. J., M.A. 

21 

Ballaghudereen, 

O’Riordau. J., l».A. 

52 

Rutbkeale, 

Dickie, J.. A. B. 

22 

Boyle, 

Cowloy, A. S., a. n. 



(pro tem.) 


Cavan, 

Eardluy, F. 

53 

Clonmel, 

Smith, C. 


Bailioborough, . 

Buteinan, Godfrey, 

54 

Tralee, . 

Steedo, J., ll.d. 




55 

M instruct, 

Cromie, L. S., B.A. 

25 

Drogheda, 

Adair, S., A.M. 

56 

Mallow, . 

Barrett, J., b.a. 


W estport, 

McNeill, Jolm, A.B. 

57 

Killamoy, 

Hogan, Jos. I . 


Roscommon, . 

M'Elwaine, A. J .M. A. 

68 

Bantry, . 

Beatty, H. M.,u..d. 


Longford, 

Hoaly, William. 

69 

Duninnnway, . 

Ross, Jamas, m.a. 


Trim, 

Moran, J olm, LL.D. 

60 

Cork, 

Downing, E. 
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AppendixA. 

List of 
Inspectors ‘ 
i>r National 
Schools. 

AaiuouinmAL SuwiitrNTiimiENT. 
Thomas Ouiroll, limp 


Inspectors wlio ore not in perma- 
nent charge of districts. 

Iruipuatoj-H’ .iHsi-tnitts. 

Stations. 


Dickie, J., A.. a 
Codvington, A. J. 
Kelly P. J. 
Newell, P., U.A. 
M'Alistov, J., a. a 
Daly, Louis. 
Fitzpatrick, P. 
Covue, J. A., B.A. 
Keating, W. H. 

Ttoliortnon, William, 

Clements, William T.,. 

U ’Sullivan, Michael, . 

Hartley, William, a. a, 

Hartley, Charles, ... 

Smith, John, .... 
M 1 Glade, Patrick, 

Martin, Thomas, .... 
Stokes, I. J., 

Honan, P. J., 

Derry. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

Dublin. 

Olonuiel. 

Galway. 

Tralee. 

Tnam, 

Kilkenny. 

Belfast. 

Appendix B. 


APPENDIX B. 



Revised REVISED RULES EOIt TkAININO UOLI/EGES. 

Si's ( lat BoitoaiUiv, 1890.) 

Colleges. 146. A Training College is an institution, for boarding, lodging, 
and instructing students who are preparing to become, or are already, cer- 
tificated teachers in National or other Governmental elementary schools. 
It is required to include, either on its premises or within a convenient 
distance, a Practising National School in which tlio students may learn 
the practical exercise of their profession, 

147. No grant is made to a Training College unless the Commis- 
sioners are satisfied with the premises, management, and staff. 

148. (a.) The Commissioners have provided a College in Marlborough- 

street, Dublin, under their own management. ( b .) They also make 

grants to Training Colleges under local management. 

Board's Train mg College, Marlborov/jh-strcet. 

149. (a.) Candidates are selected by the Commissioners on the recom- 

mendation of the Inspectors, for admission to the Marlborough-street 
Training College, and must pr6duco Certificates of good character. 
(6.) They are boarded and lodged froc of expense out of tlio funds pro- 
vided under Rule 149i>\ (e.) There is n time set apart daily for 

the Students to attend to their respective religious exercises, and every 
facility is afforded to clergymen to impart religious instruction to tlie 
Students of their own dock. On Sundays the Students arc required to 
attend their respective places of worship ; and a vigilant superintendence 
is at all times exercised over their moral conduct. 

(cl) The Commissioners also recognise in tlio Marlborough-street 
College an Extern Class, which is composed of a limited number of 
duly qualified young persons who wish to booomo National Teachers. 
The Commissioners do not provide board and lodging tor sucb extems, 
but they are permitted to attend, without any charge, the Model and 
Practising Schools and the Lectures of the Professors, and at the end 
of the Training course they are examined for classification ns Teachers, 
according to their merits and qualifications, and after two years pro- 
bation as Teachers of .Public Elomontary Schools are entitled to Training 
Diplomas on the prescribed conditions.* 

* The privilege couUiinetl in this paragraph applies to Training Colleges under Local 
Management. 
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Trawling Colleges Generally. 4 p rmndtxs. 

149a. Tho iii-ovisions miulo for the training of teachers in Training R evUaci 
Colleges avo as follows : — SJfif 

1. A One Year’s course of training, open lo Principal and Assistant College. 
Teachers already classed. 

2. (a.) A Two Years’ course of training open to Pupil-teachers, paid 
monitors, and other suitable students approved by the Commissioners, and 
possessing the qualifications prescribed for Third Class National Teachers. 

(b.) This course is also opon to Classed Principals and Assistants, instead 
of the one year's course, provided they shall have resigned their appoint- 
ments before entering the Training College. 

3. If during the attendance of a recognised teacher at any Training 
College, for the one year’s course (Rule 149 a, par. 1) the local Manager 
provide a substitute pronounced qualified by the Inspector,* the pay 
of the Teacher from the Board will bo continued. (6.) Substitutes 
are to make their own terms with the Manager’s and the teachers 
whom they represent as regards remuneration for their services, and 
have no claim on the Commissioners, (c.) The employment of a substi- 
tute for a Teacher in Training cannot be sanctioned for a longer period 
than twelve months, reckoned from the date of the Teacher’s leaving for 
the Training College. 

Examination for Admission to Training Colleges. 

149b. 1. An examination of candidates for admission into training 
colleges is annually held in the month of J uly at each college, or such 
other place as may be approved by the Commissioners. 

2. The examination extends to all the subjects in which teachers are 
examined for third class certificates. 

3. The candidates are selected and admitted to the examination by 
the authorities of each college, on their own responsibility, subject to no 
other conditions on the part of the Commissioners than that the candi- 
dates — 

(a.) will be more than 18 years of age on the 1st of January 
next following the date of the examination ; 

or (b.) have successfully passed the first or second year’s ex- 
animation as pupil-teacher’s, or the fifth year’s examina- 
tion as monitors. 

Admission into Training Colleges. 

149c. 1. The Commissioners admit to the Marlborough-street College, 
and the authorities of the Colleges under local management may admit 
to their respective Colleges, subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sioners — 

(a.) Any candidate who on examination lias been pronounced 
qualified in the programme laid down for third class teachers. 

(&. ) Without examination any certificated national teacher who 
has not previously boon trained and who wishes to enter the college 
for a year’s training, in the course prescribed for students of the 
second year.f 

2. Such candidates when admitted arc termed Queen's Scholars. 

* Commencing with tho Session of 1801 all such substitutes must be Classed Teachers 
or Monitors who huvo satisfactorily completed their period ol service of five years, 

t See, however, 140 a, par. 2 ( b ). 
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4 Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioners [i890. 

JppcndixB 3 . Beforo candidates arc admitted — 

Revised (a.) The medical officer of the college must certify the state of 

Iiiiies for their health to be satisfactory, and that they are free from serious 

College*. bodily defect or deformity ; ami 

(6.) They must sign a declaration that they intend bund Jida to 

adopt and follow the profession of teacher in a National School or 

Training College, or in the Anny or Navy, or (in Ireland) in 

Poor Law schools, certified Industrial schools, or certiliecl Refor- 
matories. 

4. The authorities of each college settle their own terms of ad- 
mission. 

5. Upon proof by the authorities of any college that candidates have 
not fulfilled the conditions signed by them on admission into the college, 
the Commissioners will refuse to grant them diplomas. 

Examination of Students in Tmining Colleges. 

I49d. 1. An examination of the Students is hold yearly, in die 
month of July, at each of tins training colleges. 

2. No student may be presented for examination who is not a 
Qneen’s Scholar, or has not been resident throughout the whole year. 
No such student may be left out. See, however, Rule 149 (d) and 
foot-note thereto. 

3. The students have a different examination according as they are 
men or women, or aro at the end of a first or second year of residence. 

4. The syllabus for women includes special subjects for the teacher 
of infants. Candidates who pass in these subjects, after two years of 
successful service in Infants’ schools, recoive special mention thereof on 
their Diplomas. 

5. At the end of their year of training, the ono-ycav students, in 
addition to extra papers upon the Art of Teaching and of School 
Organization, must pass creditably in the course for Second Class 
Teachers, except as provided for in Rule 158 (a.) and ( b .). 

G. At the end of their first year of residence, the two-year students, 
in addition to extra papers upon tlio Art of Teaching and of School 
Organization, must pass creditably in the course prescribed for Third 
Class Teachers. At the end of the second year of residence, such students 
must pass the course for Second Class Teachers, except as provided for in 
Rule 158. (See also 149n, pour. 6, as to special examination at Christmas.) 

7. Students who pass successfully through two years of training 
receive special mention thereof on their Diplomas. 

Training Diplomas. 

149k. A Diploma is awarded to every (Student who having passed 
a successful examination at the end of his Courso, whether of one 
year or of two years : — 

(a.) Shall have been continuously engaged as National teacher 
for two years subsequently to his or her training, and shall, 
during such years, have been favourably roported upon by the 
Inspector or 

(b.) Is reported by the proper department, in oach case, to have 
completed a like period of good service as an olomontury teacher in 
the Army or Navy, or (in Ireland) in Poor Law Schools, certified 
Industrial Schools, or certified Reformatories. 
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Grants to Training Colleges. jtppauUxB. 

149p. Grants arc nuulu to tutuh college (Marlborougli-street included) Hevi 5B i 
as follows:- ££& 

(a.) A fixed grant of £50 for males in training for one year; Co,Ie fc ,es - 
and £100 for thorn in training for two years. 

(b.) A fixed grant of £35 for females in. training for one year 
and .£70 for those in training for two years. 

(c.) In addition, a Diploma Bonus of £10 for males for the one 
year of training ; and £20 for two years of training ; 
on the award of the Diploma for training after a pro- 
bationary service of two years in the actual work of 
teaching. 

(</.) A Diploma Bonus of £7 for females for the one year of 
training; and £14 for two years of training; on the 
award of the Diploma for training after a probationary 
service of two years in the actual work of teaching. 

(c.) Ill a College consisting of male and female students with a 
substantially common stall of Profosaoiu and other officers, the 
grant may bo calculated at £50 multiplied by the number of male 
students, and £35 by the number of female students : the rule as 
to the limit of the grants being satisfied, whether the male students 
cost less than £50, and the female students more than £35 within 
the total limit, or vice versa, 

(/.) The fixed grant to each college is paid as follows : — 

An instalment of £12 (men), or £8 (women), is paid on 
1st November, 1st February, and 1st May, in respect of every 
Queen’s Scholar in residence for continuous training throughout 
the year. The balance is adjusted as soon as the college accounts 
for the year have been closed, audited and approved by the Com- 
missioners. 

(g.) If the now grants yield a surplus upon the certified expen- 
diture, such surplus may bo applied to scholarships, prizes, the 
purchase of apparatus and educational appliances, or any other 
suitable purpose approved by the Commissioners of National 
Education. 

(k) Should a Queen’s Scholar owing to any exceptional cause 
not complete a training session, the fixed grant on account of such 
Queen’s Scholar will bo paid in proportion to the time of residence. 

(i.) The now system of grants embodied in these regulations 
takes effect from the 1st September, 1800 ; and the Diploma Bonus 
will apply to sill crises where tlio Diplomas were issued on or after 
the 1st of September, 1S90. 


Pract ising Schools. 

U9g. Cfnxnts are made to the Practising National School of a Training 
College on the same conditions as to other National Schools ; but 

(a.) Head Masters may receive, in addition to the results fees, 
their class salaries, which may vise by £5 per annum, until the 
salary amounts to £100, should they be reported faithful and 
efficient in the discharge of their duties. 
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(5 Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioners [1800. 

jlpimnclita. (J,) Head mistresses may receive their class salaries, which may 

ReviaBtl rise "by £2 10 s. per annum, on the same condition as in the case of 

Rules for masters, until the salary amounts to .£75. 

Training ( c .) First Glass Assistants receive tlieir Glass salaries and a 

o egea. Supplemental salary of .£20 a year in the case of males, and of £16 

a year in the case of females ; but assistants in such schools classed 
lower than First Class receive only the ordinary salaries. 


Supplemental Regulations for Training Colleges. 

149h. 1. A Training College must have adequate accommodation in 
Dormitories, Refectory, and Lecture or Class Rooms for at least 50 
students. 

2. The Manager or Correspondent of a Training College must be 
either a clergyman or other person of good position in society. 

3. The Report upon an Application for Aid to a Training College , 
must be made by one of the Head-Inspectors. 

4. Each Training College will be placed under the charge of a Head- 
Inspector. 

5. The accounts of a College must, at sill times, be regularly posted 
up, and ready for the inspection of the Financial Assistant Secretary to 
the Commissioners, or other officer authorized by them. 

6. An Examination at Christmas of each year will be held in each 
Training College, with a view of testing the proficiency in Second Glass 
programme of the Queen’s scholars, who entered with rank higher than 
Third Class, and whom the authorities of the College may desire to 
present at the end of the Course for promotion to Second Division or First 
Division of the First Class. Sncli Queen’s scholars as successfully puss 
this test Examination will not be required to pass again in the programme 
of Second Class, but will be regarded as having fulfilled the obligation 
of passing the Examination prescribed for the end of the Training 
Course of all Queen’s Scholars. 

7. The authorities of any College may submit, not later than the 
1st of May, for the approval of the Commissioners, a list of the names 
of the Candidates for the Entrance Examination, to bo held in the month 
of July. Ho application will be entertained unless all tho preliminary 
regulations are complied with. 

8. The Session of a Training College shall open at latest in the week 
commencing with the first Monday after the 10th September in each year. 

9. Should Queen’s Scholars on completion of training act. as substitutes 
for Teachers during the absence of the lattor front their schools while in 
training, or be appointed as lay assistants in Convont or Monastery 
Hational Schools, the time so employed as substitutes or as lay assistants 
will count as part of the two years’ probationary service, if the service 
rendered be satisfactory. 

10. A Queen’s scholar is not eligible for employment as a National 
Teacher, Principal or Assistant, during the time which ho or she may 
have contracted to remain as a student in a Training College, unless 
the Commissioners of National Education are satisfied that tho infraction 
of the contract is justified by illness or any other satisfactory cause. 

11. The Commissioners require that in all Training Colleges, and in 
the Practising Schools connected therewith, satisfactory provision be 
made for instruction in Drawing and Vocal Music. 
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APPENDIX C. AppendixC. 

This Report refers to tlio College year ended 31-8-DO, since which sSeof° n 
date the Marlbo rougl i-stroc t College has been placed under the same Schools. 
Regulations as tlio Denominational Training Colleges, and is under the 
superintendence of tlio same Head Inspector. 

Report of tlio Superintendents of the Central Model The Sup t.r- 
Schools and the Marlborough-street Training College, intcnde,lis - 
for the Session 1880-00. 

Training Department. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit our report on the Marlborough- 
street Training College and tlio Central Model Schools for the year 1890. 

The Training College. 

The College receives students of both sexes and of different religious The 
denominations. These students are termed Queen’s Scholars and are Training 
trained for tlio office of teacher under tlio National Board of Education. Colle fi e - 
The domestic establishments in which the Queen’s Scholars are boarded 
and lodged are situated in tlio vicinity of the College, one for male 
students in North Great Goorge’s-streot, and one for females in Talbot- 
atrcct. Each of these establishments has an efficient staff of officers, and 
both are under the immediate supervision and control of the Professors 
of the College. 

Admission to the College . — Candidates for admission are selected by Admission 
the Commissioners on the recommendation of their inspector's. Teachers to the 
who are already classed are admitted without further examination, but College ’ 
all other candidates are required, before admission, to pass a creditable 
examination in the programme for third class National teachers. On 
entering the College all students are required to bind themselves to 
finish their course of training, and afterwards to adopt and follow the 
profession of teacher in a National School or other public school approved 
of by the Board. 

Provision is made in the College for’; — 

(a.) A one year’s course of training, open to principal and assistant Terms of 
teachers who are already classed. Trainiug. 

(6.) A two years’ course of training open to pupil-teachers, paid 
monitors, and other suitable students approved by the Commissioners. 

This course is also open to principal and assistant teachers, provided 
they shall have resigned their posts before entering the College. 

A limited number of duly qualified students of either sex who wish Extern 
to become teachers, and who choose to board and lodge with their friends Students, 
in the city, are allowed to join tlio two years' course of training. These 
form an extern class. They are permitted to attend the lectures and to 
take part in the school work, and at the end of the training course they 
are examined with tlio Queen’s Scholars and are classed as teachers ac- 
cording to their qualifications. 

The Commissioners of National Education are themselves the Manage- 
laanagers of the College and of the Model Schools connected with the Teacldug 
College. The general management and inspection of the Schools is staff, 
intrusted to four Professors. The Professors give lectures daily to the 
students in the theory of education and in the subjects of the programme 
for National teachers, and tlioy exorcise a constant supervision over them 
while engaged in study and in tlio practical work of teaching in the schools. 
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ApjfcadktC • The Professors are aided by throe training assistants, one male and 

Re'orSoa two females, who are annually selected from the students who have 
State of completed a previous course of training. The training assistants take 
Schools. charge of the students while engaged in the schools, they instruct them 
Ihc Super- in the practice of teaching, and they aid thorn in their studies. All 
intmlcnts. the teachers of the Central Model Schools also take part in the practical 
— training of the students, by teaching model lossons in their presence, 
and by directing them in the daily routine of school work. The head- 
master, Mr. L. J. llyan, who is resident superintendent of the George’s- 
street domestic establishment, directs and assists the male Queen’s 
Scholars in their studies morning and evening; Miss Fulliam, head- 
mistress, gives lessons to the female students on school management, 
domestic economy, and hygiene; and Miss Stephens, headmistress of 
the Infant School, gives them instruction in Kindergarten, Extern 
teachers are employed for music, drawing, and other special subjects. 

In our former reports we have fully described the arrangements 
made in the College for the theoretical and practical education of our 
students, including lectures, model and criticism lessons, and the daily 
practice of teaching in the schools. Wo think it unnecessary to dwell 
upon the subject now further than to say that during the past year 
the programme was carried out in all its details to our satisfaction. 

Religious Religious insinuation . — In the Domestic establishments provision is 
instruction, made, in separate rooms, for the religious exercises and private devotions, 
morning and evening, of the Queen’s scholars of each denomination. On 
Sundays they are required to attend their respective places of worship, 
under the charge of officers of the establishments, and on week-days 
they receive separate religious instruction, either from their clergy or, 
in the absence of their clergy, from the school teachers of their respective 
religious denominations. Facilities are also afforded them at all times 
for attending to their religious duties. 

Study. Study. — Before breakfast every morning, for an hour in winter and 

for an hour and a half in summer, and every evening for three hours, 
the Queen’s scholars are at study under the charge of the Superintendents 
and the Training assistants. Two hours each week are also allowed for 
study to all the students, in one of the lecture rooms, under the 
supervision of the Professors and the Training assistants. 

Recreation. Reweation. — The Queen’s scholars, male and female, arc allowed half 

an hour’s recess each day, during the school play time, from half-past 
twelve till one o’clock. On Tuesdays and Saturdays the male students 
walk to and from the Model Farm at Gluanevin, and from two till five 
on these days they arc allowed to walk through the city or suburbs. On 
Thursdays they are also permitted to take a walk for two hours before 
dinner whenever the weather is fine. On Wednesdays the young women 
are allowed a walk into the suburbs from one o'clock till dinner time, and 
on Saturdays they arefroeto walk tlirougli the city or into the country 
from twelve o’clock till dinner time. 

Conduct, Conduct. — Wo have much pleasure in stating that this conduct of the 

Queen’s scholars was in all respects satisfactory. In the lecture rooms 
and in the schools they were earnest and attentive workers, and in the 
domestic establishments they wore amenable to discipline, gentle and 
considerate in their bearing towards one another, and at ull times anxious 
to carry out the wishes of their superior officers. 

Training Training Session, 1889-90. — The number of students who entered the 
1889 - 90 . CoUe S e for tlie Session 1889-90 was 132—72 young men and GO young 
women. Of the male students 29 entered for the one year’s course, and 
43 for the two years’ course. Of the fomalo students 21 entored for one 
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year and 39 for two years ; 3 of the latter being ex terns. In addition AppendixC. 
to the foregoing, 68 students of the last class, 23 young men and 45 Re ~ 
young women, returned for their second years’ term of training. The State of ° 
total number of students in fclio Colloge during the session was 200, 95 Sclloola - 
young men and 105 young women. ThTsIper- 

Of the total number of male students, 18 were principal teachers, 18 intentlenu. 
were assistants, 12 pupil-teacliors, 31 paid monitors, and 16 pupils “ — 

of National schools. Of the female students, 11 were principal teachers, Prsvio “ s 
15 assistants, 15 pupil -teachers, 53 paid monitors, and 11 pupils. of Students. 

Of the male students 4:7 were Roman Catholics, 12 members of the . 
late Established Church, 31 Presbyterians, 4 Methodists, and 1 Baptist. Re 
The females comprised 39 Roman Catholics, 18 members of tlie late 
Established Church, 45 Presbyterians, 72 Methodists and 1 Congrega- 
tionalist. 

The classification of the students on entering the College was as Classifica- 
follows : — Of the male students, 1 was in first class, 21 were in second t ‘ ou- 
class, 47 in third class, and 23 were unclassed. Of the young women, 

8 were in second class, 84 in third class, and 13 were unclassed. 

The average ago of the male students was 21*7 years, and that of the Average 
female students 21*5 years. asc8 ‘ 

The final examination for classification of the students who had com- Final 
pie ted their course of training was held in July, 1890. The number of ^ mina ' 
those who wore finally leaving the College was 115 — 51 young men and 
64 young women. Of the male students, 21 obtained first class certi- 
cates, 30 second class. Of the females, 8 obtained first class and 50 
second class. Six female students failed to obtain promotion. 

Certificates of competence to teach extra subjects were awarded as Certificates 
follows : — Of the male students, 33 obtained certificates in drawing, 19 
ia vocal music, and 26 in handicraft. Of the females 50 were awarded 
certificates in drawing, 24 in vocal music, 20 in instrumental music, 28 
in Kindergarten, 51 in domestic economy, 22 in hygiene, and 57 in 
practical cookery. The total number of extra certificates amounted to 
830. 

Tiie Central Model Schools. 

The Central Model Schools comprise ten distinct schools, five of 
which are for boys, four for girls, and one for infants. These schools 
differ in size, in teaching staff, and in method of organization, thus 
affording examples of almost every class of National school. 

Total Number of Pupils in all the Schools . — On the rolls of all the^®^ ^ 
schools there were 2,466 individual pupils who had attended during 0 
some part of the year 1890. The average number of pupils on rolls 
for 1890 was 1,644. The average daily attendance was 1,190. 

Pates of Payment . — The rates of payment are £1, 10s., 5s., 2s. 6d, ,lf 
and Is. Id. per quarter, and 3d. per week for the children of soldiers. paj nieut 
All the pupils pay school fees with the exception of the monitors. The 
rates of payment depend in all cases upon the means of the parents, no 
pupil being charged a higher fee than his parents can well afford to pay. 

I’he pupils admitted at the lower fees, however, enjoy all the advantages 
of tlie school equally with those who pay the higher rates. 

Of the pupils on tlie rolls of all the schools at the end of the year 1890, 

6 were registered at £1 per quarter, 83 at 10s. per quarter, 342 at 5s. 
per quarter, 693 at 2s. (id. per quarter, 320 at Is. Id. per quarter, and 
8 at 3d per week. 

The total amount of school-fees received during the year 1890, hr all 
the schools, was £1,036 14s. 6 d. 
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AppendixC. Religious Denomination of Pupils. — Of the pupils on tlic rolls of all 
_ ~ p schools on the 31st December, 1890, 974 wove Roman Catholics, 
Stated 0I> 384 were members of tho Into J'lstal dished Church, 08 wore Presby- 
Hchools. torians, 37 Methodists, 3 Baptists, 0 Plymouth Brethren, anil G Jews. 

The Sup*?- Religious InsLo'uctiou. — The children of tins different denominations 
ivtendenh. receive every day separate religious instruction. On Tuesday the 
— religious instruction lasts from ton till twelve o’clock, and on each of the 
denoraina- other days of tho week from ton till half-past tun o’clock. This instruc- 
tion of tion is given to the Protestant pupils by tho clergy moil and touchers of 
pupils. their respective religious denominations, and to tho Roman Catholic 
Religious p U pils by the Roman Catholic teachers of the schools, 
xnstruc ion. £ ecu l ar Instruction. — The pupils of all denominations receive literary 

strucdou. n instruction together. This instruction lasts from ha If -past ten till three 
o’clock on all week days, except Tuesday and Saturday. On Tuesday 
literary instruction is given from a quarter past nine till ton o’clock, 
ancl from twelve till a quarter past three o’clock, and on Saturday 
from ten till half-past twelve o'clock. Morning classes arc held 
by the teachers of all tho schools every week day except Tuesday, 
from a quarter past nine till live minutes to Um o’clock. These 
classes are open to all children whoso, parents desire, to send them before 
the commencement of the regular business of tlio schools. So highly 
valued is tho instruction given in those classes that, although attendance 
at them is quite optional, they are availed of by almost all the pupils. 

Extra Extra Subjects. — Besides tho ordinary elementary subjects — reading, 

subjects, spelling, writing, and arithmetic — the pupils of the j uni or classes receive 
instruction in grammar, geography, and — in tho girls’ schools — needle- 
work. The pupils of the senior classes are taught composition, mathe- 
matical and physical geography, advanced arithmetic, book-keeping, 
<tc. Singing and drawing are taught to all tho pupils. Special in- 
structors are employed for vocal music. Drawing is taught by the 
teachers of the ordinary staff, under the, supervision of the drawing 
master attached to the Training College, whose duty it is to report to the 
superintendents any matter connected with tho subject that may call 
for particular attention. Special teachers arc also employed for Latin 
and French. Those pupils who cliooso to joiu the Latin class are 
required to pay the teacher 10s. a quarter in addition to their ordinary 
school fees, and those who learn French have to pay 5s. a quarter 
to the teacher. A special mistress is employed to give instruction on 
the piano to pupils of tho girls’ schools, and these girls pay 10s. a 
quarter for this instruction, in addition to thou* school fees. Classes for 
instruction in typewriting and shorthand have lately been formed in the 
principal school for girls, and are taught by Miss Walshc, one of the 
assistants in the school. These classes, although oidy a short time in 
operation, are progressing very satisfactorily, and will, we have no doubt, 
soon form one of the most attractive features of this important school. 
Science classes are annually conducted by the head master of the 
principal boys’ school in connection with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, Those classes arc composed of senior pupils 
of the schools, and they arc taught out of school hours. The subjects 
of instruction vary from year to year. 

We append some remarks on the various extra subjects taught to the 
pupils of the schools and to our Queou’s scholars : — 

Kinder- Kindergarten . — In the principal infant school one day each week ia 

garten. specially devoted to Kindergarten work, and in the branch infant school 
it is taughfi every day. Tho work was carried on very efficiently during 
the year. All the female Queen’s scholars rucoivo instruction in the 
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theory and practice of Kindergarten. The head mistress of the infant AnpendteC. 
school teaches the subject for one hour each week to a class of students. Re 
Further, every Queen’s scholar during her training course spends one sEof ° 
month in the infant school, engaged in Kindergarten ancl other infant Schools, 
school teaching under the supervision of the teachers of the school. At The~Super- 
the end of each course of training certificates in Kindergarten are awarded intendents. 
to those students who pass successfully the Board’s examination in the — 
subject, and who have also passed successfully through the practical 
training work in the infant school. At the last July examination 28 
Queen’s scholars obtained certificates in Kindergarten. 

Handicraft , — The handicraft classes for the boys of the Central Model Handicraft, 
schools were conducted in the past year by one of the head and one of 
the assistant masters. These classes are open to boys of the fifth and 
sixth classes, and during the year they were attended by 130 pupils. 

Special attention is devoted to the junior pupils, who are first of all 
taught to handle properly the more usoful tools, such as the chisel, the 
saw, and the plane. They are then led to use the rule and the square, 
in measuring lengths to bo cut off, and in drawing lines where the 
cutting is to be made. When they acquire a fair command of the tools 
they begin to make various articles of a simple kind, such as boxes, 
easels, stools, shelves, &c. At the annual examinations a large number 
of the boys showed a very fair proficiency in handicraft, for which the 
teachers earned £28 5s. in results fees. 

All the male Queen’s scholars recei ve instruction in handicraft from 
a special teacher, and at the July examinations a large number 
compete for certificates in that subject. At the last examination 26 
students succeeded in obtaining certificates. 

Drawing . — The subject of drawing continues to occupy our best Drawing, 
attention. The instruction is carried out under the supervision of the 
teacher of drawing, Mr. J ohn P. Moran, assisted in the female depart- 
ment by Miss Harpur. During the past year we made a change in the 
method of giving this instruction to the school pupils. Drawing is now 
taught by the teachers of the schools to their respective classes, under 
the direction of the teacher of drawing ; while two special classes of the 
more advanced pupils, one for boys and one for girls, receive instruc- 
tion in model and geometrical drawing, and in the elements of design, 
direct from the drawing master. Every pupil of our schools spends two 
hours each week at drawing, and during the school instruction the 
Queen’s scholars are afforded an opportunity of teaching drawing to the 
children. 

The Queen’s scholars gi ve three hours weekly to drawing, under the 
direct instruction of Mr. Moran at the male side, ancl of Mr. Moran and 
Miss Harpur at the female side. The students of first year devote their 
time chiefly to freehand, and the second year students to model and 
geometrical drawing. Special attention is devoted to drawing from 
objects ; the students begin with the geometrical solids. The teacher 
sketches these on the black-board and explains the principles which 
govern their delineation. When the students are able to sketch these 
separately, groups of models are formed, progressing in difficulty, and 
familiar objects of increasing complexity aro gradually introduced. 

When a fair proficiency in ontlino drawing is obtained the principles of 
light and shade are explained and demonstrated on the black-board 
before the class* While the Queen’s scholars are engaged in sketching 
they are constantly supervised by the teachers of drawing, who point 
out errors and give assistance to those who require.it. 
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work. 


At tlio last July examination 53 male Quocu’s scholars, and 76 female 
Queen’s scholars received certificates of competence to teach drawing. 

Vocal Music . — Singing continues to ho taught to tlio hoys of the 
Central Model schools and to tins male Queen's scholar-shy Mr. P. Good 
man, and to the girls of tlio schools and the female Queen’s scholars hy 
Miss M'Kenna. The tonic sol-fa system is now adopted hy both 
teachers, and has been taught hy the former for some years past, and by 
the latter for tlio last two years. Teachers and pupils agree that by tlio 
tonic sol-fa system much more progress can he made, and much hotter 
results obtained, than by the ohlor or “ Ilullali ” system. The junior 
pupils practice chiefly with the ordinary tonic sol-fa notation, and the 
senior pupils arc taught both this and the staff notation. 

The school pupils receive instruction in singing in their several classes, 
and occasionally these are grouped for combined practice. The results 
of the work of the past year were very satisfactory. The Queen’s 
scholars receive instruction in singing under tho same teachers, and by 
the same methods. All are taught tlio tonic sol-fa system on three clays 
of each week, and a further opportunity is given to any who wish it to 
study the Hullah system. The great majority of the students compete 
at the July examinations for certificates in vocal music. 

Instruction in sacred music is given hy the. teachers of singing to the 
Roman Catholic students on two mornings of tho week, to the students 
of the late Established Church by tho clergymen giving religious instruc- 
tion, on one morning of the week, and to the Presbyterian students by 
the literary assistant on one morning of each week. Tu addition the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church pays a special teacher of 
sacred psalmody who attends oir tlio afternoon of one day of each week 
to give instruction in sacred music to the Presbyterian students. 

Instrmnental Music . — Those girls of the Central Model schools who 
wish to learn the piano and are willing to pay a special fee of ten 
shillings a quarter receive instruction on this instrument from a special 
teacher. A select number of tin; Queen’s scholars are taught to play 
the harmonium and tho organ. During the last year seventy-eight girls 
and sixty-six female students received instruction in instrumental music. 
Teachers from the Royal Irish Academy of Music attend every day at 
the model schools to give instruction in instrumental music to a number 
of the boys of the schools. Six selocted boys receive this instruction 
free and the others pay a fee of £2 per annum. During tho past year 
twenty-nine pupils received this instruction. 

Needlework . — The new Industrial programme has boon in full operation 
in all our girls’ schools since its sanction by tlio Board in the year 
1889, and with a few exceptions in details tho methods of teaching 
the several industrial subjects and of testing the progress mado by the 
pupils are the same as those we havo described in our last report. The 
progress made during the past year was very satisfactory, and we expect 
a more rapid advancement and a still higher proficiency after a few yearn, 
when the present junior class pupils, who are now receiving a thorough 
grounding in needlework, are promoted to the senior classes. Many 
pupils, evon those in the liiglior classes, entering the school for the first 
time, are found almost wholly unable to use the scissors or the needle, 
and their awkwardness and helplessness at tho simplest operations of 
needlework are sometimes painful to witness. After, however, a 
systematic course of lessons in cutting out and in tho various kinds of 
stitching, the awkwardness disappears and tlio girls work with groat 
facility and dextovity. 
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The parents of tlio pupils now recognise tho value of the industrial Appendix C 
instruction given in the schools, and are always willing to send materials R O p^7 0Q 
for the work or tho money to purchase thorn. They frequently express State of 
their jdeasure at tho skill exhibited by their children, more especially Schools, 
in the operations of darning, patching, and tho cutting out and making TheS^per- 
of lUldorclothing. intendents, 

The method of instruction in cutting out is that which wo described * 

in our last report. The pattern, full size, is demonstrated on the 
blackboard boforo tho class. The pupils, seated in desks, are supplied 
with pencils and chequered copy books, and transfer, step by step, the 
sketch on tins board to their books. These copies arc on a much reduced 
scale, but each child is now shown how to enlarge her pattern, by means 
of the tape measure, to tho full size of the garment. 

In this part of the instruction many useful hints can be given on tho 
methods of cutting out materials with a due regard to economy, and 
possibly no part of a girl’s education affords a better opportunity of 
impressing habits ol' accuracy, thrift, and neatness. 

Under the head of special industrial subjects all sixth class pupils 
are taught dressmaking and knitting. Tor these tho girls provide their 
own materials : and as many of those girls arc expert enough to make 
more dresses in the. course of a year than they require for their own 
use, the teachers invito the junior pupils to bring materials for dresses 
which tho sixth class girls cheerfully cut out and make up for them. 

The senior girls thus got a good deal of practice in making dresses for 
children of various ages and types of figure. 

The scientific system of dress cutting continues to be very successfully 
taught. In addition to this a new method — an adaption of the 
“chequers" system of cutting out under garments — has been introduced, 
and is found to work well. It serves as an introduction to the more 
complicated but more perfect scientific system, and seems to be specially 
adapted for uso in schools where dressmaking is carried out as a two 
years* course. 

Knitting and crocheting continue to be efficiently taught. Very good 
specimens of stockings, gloves, underskirts, mufflers, bodices, slippers, 
shawls, &c., either knitted or crocheted, were produced throughout the 
year. In this subject the teachers are careful to help the pupils in the 
selection of materials and colours. 

Art Needlework . — To a selection of the sixth class girls lessons are given Art needle- 
in Art needlework. No girl is allowed to receive there lessons until she work, 
lias earned the character of a good plain worker and proved it by her success 
at a competitive, examination in plain needlework. The classes in Art 
needlework continue under the charge of Mrs. Studdort. Dining the 
year she conducted four classes comprising about 50 of the pupils and 
monitreuses of tho schools. These pupils worked samplers, table cloths, 
mantle borders, side-board cloths, chair backs, tray cloths, &c., in Art 
work, and night-dress sachets, pillow shams, toilet covers, comb and 
brush hags, &c,, in Mountmellick work. These articles all sold well, 
and the classes are now self-supporting. During the past year a new 
kind of work was introduced called crepe work, in which the design 
completely worked in Leek or Tussali silk, looks well on white crepe, 
and the whole work is very elegant and effective. 

Some specimens of the work done in these classes were exhibited at 
the Royal Dublin Society’s Show in August hist, and were awarded two 
prizes, — one for Art needlework and ono for Mountmellick work. Tliis 
is more creditable as our classes had to compete with the Royal School 
of Art needlework and with the Mountmellick Institution. 

n 
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AppendtxC. The Queen’s scholars join in all the industrial branches taught in the 
Reports on schools, and they tiro also afforded an opportunity of teaching needle- 
State of work to the school pupils under the supervision of the teachers of the 

Schools. schools. A special teacher is provided who gives 25 hours per week 

Tlic Super- solely to the instruction of the Queen’s scholars. A select number of 
intmdenis. the Queen’s scholurs also receive instruction in Art needlework from 
Mrs. Studdert. 

Agricul- Agriculture .— Twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, the male 

tare. students proceed to the Model Farm at (jhisnevin, where they are 
taught the science and practice of agriculture, and arc afforded oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the various details of farm work. They also get 
practical instruction in land surveying. They learn the use of the chain 
and the cross-staff, and are shown how to plot from thou* iiuld-books, to 
make maps, he. 

The female Queen’s scholars receive practical lessons in the most 
approved methods of making butter. A suitable room is fitted up on 
the College premises, witli clmrus aud all other necessary appliances, 
and the instruction is given by a qualified dairy maid from tlio Model 
Farm, who comes to tho College for the purposm on two days every week. 
The cream is purchased at tho Model Farm, and tho butter, which is of 
first quality, and made altogether by the Queen’s scholars themselves, is 
taken to the Talbot House domestic establishment for the use of the 
students. The quantity of butter made averages from 30 lbs. to 35 lbs. 
each week. 

Practical Cookery . — The classes in cookery for the girls of the Central 
Model Schools and for the Queen’s scholars, continue to be conducted by 
Miss Devine, the Assistant Matron of tho Talbot House establishment. 
Classes for pupils are held on two days of tlio week, aud for the Queen's 
scholars on two other days. Tho lessons given to pupils last for two 
horn's endi, and those to the Queen’s scholars for three hours. On the 
days devoted to the pupils a number of the Queen’s scholars attend and 
take part in the practical instruction of tho children. During the year 
120 girls attended tiie classes in practical cookeiy. 

The proficiency of tho Queen’s scholars in cookery is tested at the 
General Examination conducted in July by tlio officers of the Board. 

At the last July Examination 82 Queen’s scholars were successful in 
obtaining certificates. 

Domestic Economy ami Ifyyionc . — Tho principles of these sciences are 
explained to tho Queen’s scholars by Miss Fulham, Head Mistress of 
the principal girls’ school, the subjects being studied in accordance 
with the Board’s programme. In tho domestic establishment, the 
Queen’s scholars receive instruction from tlio Matron and tho Assistant 
Matron in the various practical details of housekeeping. 

At the last July Examination 51 Queen’s scholars obtained certifi- 
cates in domestic economy, and 22 in hygiene. 

RoaultH ex- Results Examination . — Tho annual examination for results fees was 

amination. in May, 1890. Of 1 ,648 pupils whose names were on tho rolls at 
the end of tho preceding month, 1,152, or 70 per cent., had attended 
during the year on at least 100 school days ; ami of those 1,091, or W 
per cent., were presented for examination. 

Roys' School, No. 1. — Tho total number of pupils on the rolls for the 
year 1890 was 657, the average number of pupils on rolls was 4 G 7 ' 8 ,and 
the average daily attendance was 350. Tho number of pupils examined 
for results in May, 1890, was 343. Of tho number examined the per- 
centage of passes in reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, was aa 
follows : — Beading, 99 per cent. ; spelling, 89 por cent, ; writing, 99 
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per cent. ; and arithmetic, 96 per cent. Of these passes, 67 per cent. Appendix c. 
of those in reading, 85 per cent, of those in spelling, 83 per cent, of Re 
those in writing, and SO per cent, of those in arithmetic, were passes stato of 
with credit. The total amount of results fees earned in the year was Schools. 

J>183 8s. The Super - 

Boys' School, No. 2. — Total number of pupils on rolls during the intendents. 

year, 1G3 ; average number oil rolls, 90*1 ; average daily attendance, 

61-6 ; number of pupils examined for results, 45. Of these examined 
in reading, 93 per cent, passed ; in spelling, 86 per cent, passed ; in 
writing, 100 per cent, passed ; in arithmetic, 91 per cent, passed. Of 
these passes, 56 per cent, of those in reading, S7 per cent, of those in 
spelling, 83 per cent, of those in writing, and G3 per cent, of those in 
arithmetic, were with credit. The total amount of results fees for the 
year was .£21 12s. 

Boys' School , No. 3. — Total number of pupils on rolls during the year, 

109 ; average number on rolls, 66 ; average daily attendance, 52-2 ; 
number of pupils examined for results, 47. In reading 93 per cent, 
passed; in spelling 74 per cent. ; in writing 95 per cent. ; in arith- 
metic 91 per cent. Of the passes in reading 40 per cent., of those in 
spelling 65 per cent., of those in writing 64 per cent., and of those in 
arithmetic 65 per cout. were passes with credit. The total amount of 
results fees was £23 3s. Gd. 

Boys' School , No. 4. — Total number of pupils on rolls for the year, 

160 ; average number on rolls, 85-4 ; average daily attendance, 64 ; 
number examined for results, 41. In reading, 92 per cent, of those 
examined passed, in spelling 73 per cent., in writing 97 per cent., in 
arithmetic 78 per cent. Of the passes in reading 57 percent., of those 
in spelliug 83 per cent., of those in writing 90 per cent., and of those in 
arithmetic 59 per cent were with credit. The total amount of results 
fees vas £18 18s. 

Boys' School, No. 5. — Total number of pupils on rolls during the year, 

201 ; average number on rolls, 137-3 ; average daily attendance, 101*2 ; 
number examined for results, 79. In reading 100 percent, passed, in 
spelling 91 per cent., in writing 100 per cent., in arithmetic 81 per 
cent. Of the passes in reading 72 per cent., of those in spelling 82 per 
cent,, of those in writing 70 per cent., and of those in arithmetic 76 per 
cent, were passes with credit. The total amount of results fees earned, 
was £34 4s. Gd. 

Girls' School , No. 1. — Total number of pupils on rolls during the year 
566; average number on rolls, 399-4; average daily attendance, 281; 
number examined for results, 320. In reading 99 per cent, 
passed, in spoiling 95 per cunt., in writing 100 per cent., and in 
arithmetic 87 per cent. Of the passes in reading 79 per cent., of those 
in spelliug 74 per cent., of those in writing 90 per cent., and of those in 
arithmetic 72 per cent, wore passes with credit. The total amount of 
results fees earned was £196 12s. 2d. 

Girls' School, No. 2. — Total number of pupils on rolls for the year, 

149 ; average number on rolls, 94*5 ; average daily attendance, 69-6 ; 
number examined for results, 47. In reading 98 per cent, of those 
examined passed, in spelling 87 per cent., in writing 98 per cent., and 
in arithmetic! 72 per cent. Of the passes in reading 69 per cent., of 
those in spelling 72 per cent., of those in writing 72 per cent., and of 
those in arithmetic 64 por cent, were with credit. Total amount of 
results fees, £21 3s. 

Girls' School , No. 3.— Total number of pupils oil rolls during the year, 

80 ; average number on rolls, 49-7 ; average daily attendance, 32 ; num* 

B 2 
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jipitendto c. bar examined for results 22. In vending RG per cent. passed, in spoiling 
ltd"ort 3 oa 58 per cent., in writing 3 00 per cent., and in arithmetic 74 per cent. 
sSta of ™ Of the passes in reading 68 per cent, of thorn in spoiling G4 per cent., 
Schools. 0 f those in writing 75 per cent., and of those in arithmetic 8G per cent. 
Thfsupei-- were passes with credit. TJro total amount of results foos earned was 
inlmlenia. ,£10 Is. 

— Girls’ School, No. 4. — Total numhuv of pupils on rolls during the year, 
91 ; average number on rails, B3-3 ; average daily attendance, 36-3 ; 
number examined for results, 24. In reading 10(1 per cent, of those 
examined passed, in spelling 91 per cent., in writing 100 per cent., anil 
in arithmetic 78 par cent. Of the pusses in reading 58 per cent., ot 
those in spelling 70 per cent., of tlioso in writing 91 per cent., and of 
chose in arithmetic 71 per cent, wore passes with credit. The total 
amount of results fees earned was £12 9s. 

Infants’ School. — Total number of pupils on rolls during the year, 
290 ; average number on rolls, HMD ; average daily attendance, 1371 j 
number of pupils examined for results, 1 Si). Of thorn examined in read- 
ing 98 per cent, passed, of those in spelling 98 per coni, of those in 
writing 100 per coni, and of those in arithmetic 90 per cent. Of tlio 
passes in reading 89 per coni, ol tlioso in spelling 83 per coni, of those 
in writing 92 per coni, and of thoso in arithmetic 83 per cent, were 
passes with credit. The total amount of results foes earned was 
£39 4s. 

p , . Evening School. — An evening school for artisans and others who 

School, cannot attend during the day time is hold during tlio six months begin- 
ning the 1st of Octobor and ending the 3 1st of March. The school is open 
on four evenings of tho week from half-past seven to half-past nine 
o’clock, and is conducted by ono principal teacher and one assistant 
teacher. During the session which ended on 31st March, 1890, the 
total number of pupils who entered the evening school was 126, and the 
average evening attendance was 44. Of the pupils on tho rolls of the 
evening school on 31st December, 1889, 78 woro Homan. Catholics, 
26 were members of the late Established Church, 2 woro Presbyterians, 
and three were of other religious denominations. 

The rates of payment of tlioso pupils were as follows : — 4 paid 10a, 
14 paid 7s. 0 d., 22 paid 5s., and 20 paid 2s. 0 d. por quarter ; 7 paid 
16s., 17 paid 12s., 18 paid 8s., anil 7 paid 4s. for tho session. Thetota! 
amount of school fees received for tlio session was £44 7s. id. The 
number of pupils presented for the results examination at tho dose of 
tho session was 21, of whom 111 passed in reading, 17 passedin spelling, 
and 1 9 in writing. The total amount of results fees earned was £6 
lGs. Gcf. 

Wo are, Gontlonioii, 

Your obedient servants, 

,1. CoitmiTT, 

P. W. JOYOB, 

J. J. Doiikhty, 

T. II. TisisaAN, 

March, 1891. 

To tho Secretaries. 


1 


Superintendents. 
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AppendiaC. 

MAKLliOllOUUII-STltEET TnAINIHG COLLEGE. Rep^tTon 

_ _ State of 

Result of Ex ami nations in July, 1S90. Schools. 



MAULUOROtTOII-f STREET. 



Marlborough-street. 

Subject. 

No. ox- 

No. 

Por- 


Bubjoct. 


No. 


aminod. 

PlLHBOd. 

oonkigo. 


amined. 

Passed. 

centage. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 



M. 

F. 

LL 

F. 

IT. 

F. 

Botany, . 

_ 

_ 

_ 



. 

Light and Sound, . 





_ 


Cookery, . 

- 

67 

- 

M 

- 

947 

Magnet lam & Electricity, 

10 

- 

3 

- 

187 

- 

Domestic Eoonomy, 

- 

67 

- 

61 

- 

Hfl’fi 

Maulianius, 

21 

_ 

10 

_ 

7C2 

_ 

Drawing, . 

73 

1)8 

63 

70 

72Ti 

77-6 


Ringing (Hnlluh), 

0 

36 

5 

21 

83*3 

G0-n 

French, . 

13 

I 

2 

- 

164 

o-u 

i 

„ (Tonic Sol-Fa), 

31 

3! 

27 

10 

871 

4i-n 

Handicraft, . 

38 

- 

27 

- 

710 

- 

Harmonium, 

_ 

18 

- 

17 

- 

94-4 

Hydrostatics, . 

10 

- 

111 

- 

(IBM 

- 

s 

Organ, .... 

- 

- 

- 


- 


Helene, . 
Kindergarten, 

2 

20 

2 

22 

1W0 

S-l'fl 

p 

Piano. .... 
by pies (Elementary), . 
rigonouiotry (Plane). . 

" 


_ 

10 


100-0 

- 

47 

- 

28 

- 

69'6 

T 

21 

- 

20 

- 

06-2 

- 

Latin, 

fl 


2 

_ 

33'3 

“ 










MjUtLUOftOUGn-STltEET TRAINING COLLEGE 

(For Male and Female Teachers). 

Managers . — The Commissioners of National Education. 

Staff in Session 1889-90. 

Professors and Superintendents of Training. 

Geometry, Trigonometry , Geography {Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Local), . . J. Corbett, ll.d., t.c.d. 

Methods of Teaching , School Organization , 

History of Education, English Composit ion , P. W. Joyce, ll.d., t.c.d. 
Mathematical and Exp&imtntal Physics , Eng- 
lish Language, English Literature, . J. J. Doherty, ll.d., t.c.d. 

Arithmetic , Algebra , Book-heeping , . . T. II. Teegan. 

SuiTLEMENTAL. 


Classics , . 

French , . 

Reading, . . . 

Drawing , . 

Handicraft, . 

Needlework, ..... 
Domestic Economy and Hygiene , 

Vocal Music, . . . 

Instrumental Music — Piano and Harmonium, 
Practical Cooltcri), .... 
Resident Superintendent of Male Department , 
Assistant do., 

Training Assistant, Male Department, 
Training Assistants, Female Department, . 
Literary Assistant , do., 

Matron, Male Department. 

Matron, Female. Department, 

Asdstmit Mati'on , do., 

Medical Attendant , ' . 


E, Young, b.a. 

C. Pompe. 

E. Burke, d.a. 

J. P. Moran. 

J. .Johnston. 

Mrs Studdert, Miss Kearney^ 
Mias Fullinm. 

P. Goodman, Miss M’Kenna. 
Miss Gordon. 

Miss Devine. 

L. J. Ryan. 

E. Doyle. 

J. M‘Gavock. 

Misses S. Long and T. Norris. 
Miss Duke. 

Mrs. Anderson. J 
Miss Carr. 

Miss Devine. 

T. Nedley, m.d. 
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General Report on Training Colleges under Local 
Management for the Session 1889-90. 


Mr. J. Molloy and Mr. Purser. 

Gentlemen,- -In accordance -with your instructions, wo beg to for- 
ward our Report for the year ended July, 1890, on the Training 
Colleges under Local Management. 

There has beon no material change in tlio circumstances of St. 
Patrick’s Training College for Roman Catholic Schoolmasters, or of 
Our Lady of Mercy Training College for Roman Catholic School- 
mistresses ; hut in the Church of Ireland Training College the new 
wing referred to in our last Report was brought into use this year, and 
lias been in many ways a satisfactory addition to the college building, 
providing, as it does, more suitable accommodation for the men. It 
includes a useful educational library, to which tlio Queon’s scholars, as 
as well as the teaching staff have access. 

Health of The health of the Queen’s scholars continues to receive the most careful 
Solars. attention, and was very fair during the past year. In the early spring 
the epidemic of influenza was severely felt in the Training Colleges, but 
in only one case did it lead to fatal consequences, in an attack of 
pneumonia that followed it. A few cases of illness occurred requiring 
the removal of the patients to hospital for some time, including one case 
of fever. In this matter Our Lady of Mercy Training College fared 
best ; the session opened with 150 Queen’s Scholars, all of whom were 
presented at the closing examination in July. 

The hours for study and for lectures are necessarily long, but the 
regularity of life led in all the Colleges, and the rules made to ensure to 
all a due amount of recreation and open-air exorcise, together with tlie 
rejection of all candidates who .are considered by the medical officers in 
any respect unfit for the physical and mental strain of training, have 
tended to produce a high standard of health among the Queen’s 
Scholars. 

Roa wv ° f general routine of work has gone on as usual, and under nearly 

Jims uadsr Ule same ataff as laat y en1 '- 

“JJ? 1 “““ The total number of Queen’s Scholars passing through the colleges in 
Total 1889-1890 -was 390, namely, 137 in St. Patrick's, 150 in Our Indy 
number of Mercy, and 103 in the Ohurch of Ireland. Of those S3, 108, ami 

pramg 57 respectively (261 in all) "were in their final year. A good propor- 

Coiiegea ^ion of the Queen’s Scholars wore presented for examination in July in 

during ea °h of the classes recognised hy the Commissioners, and their answering 

session, and was, with few exceptions, very oroditablo, though not quite equal to tbit 
enunina- ^ i0 preceding year, the result probably of tlio sickness that prevailed 
tion. in the spring. The heads of the Colleges being at liberty to accept or 

sdSn of ve i eot an y oau didato for training, it is most desirable that none should 

candidates 1® selected who do not appear to possess tho knowledge necessary to 
by haida of profit by a course of training, and to enable thorn to advance, j»ri 
dosSa P asm > ’with their class-fellows. 

Examina- Adequate arrangements ara mado to onable the members of the train- 
extra ing classes to acquire a satisfactory knowledge of " extra ” subjects, 
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especially Drawing anil Vocal Music. The following table shows the 0. 

number of Queen’s Scholars examined for certificate in each subject, R epor t a on 
tli© result being on the whole very fair State of 

Schools. 


Subjoct. 

■ 


QB9 

i 

Our Lady of Mercy. 

Church of Ireland. 

No. ex- 
amined. 

No. 

Passed. 

Per- 

centage. 

No. ex- 
amined. 

No. 

Passed. 

Per- 

centage. 

No. ex- 
amined. 

No. 

Passed. 

Per- 

centage. 

M. 

If. 

M. 

If. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

p. 


V. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H, 

F. 

Botany, .... 

- 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

0-0 

_ 

_ 


. 




- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

3G 

- 

lOO'O 

- 

3G 

- 

34 

- 



- 

- 


- 

— 

- 

- 

25 

- 

25 

- 

100-0 

- 

37 

- 

32 

— 

86-5 



- 

LI 

- 

500 

- 

- 

87 

- 

G2 

- 

71'2 

14 

31 

12 

20 

857 


French, .... 

10 

- 

11 

- 

20'0 

- 

- 

12 

- 

8 

- 

GG-G 

2 

2 

— 

1 

o-o 


Handicraft, .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

12 

- 


oo-o 

Hydrostatics, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hygieno, .... 
Irish, 


: 


: 


1 

I 

7 

I 

7 

: 

100-0 


6 

_ 

4 

_ 

G6"8 

Kindergarten, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

- 

40 

- 

39 

- 

07-6 

- 

29 

- 

10 

- 

34-4 

Latin, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Light nnd Sound, 

<12 


IJ 

- 

33*3 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

25'0 

_ 

Magnetism & Electricity, 

42 

- 

12 

- 

ilH’ft 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

500 

_ 

Mechanics, .... 

42 

— 


- 

0(1 'G 


— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

1000 

_ 

. /'‘Binging (Ittillah), 

0 

- 

3 

- 

no-o 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

2 

4 

500 

80-0 

» „ (Tonic Sol-Fa) 

•12 

- 

32 

- 

70-2 


- 

31 

- 

22 

- 

647 

11 

48 

C 

27 

545 


jjK Harmonium, 


- 

13 

- 

•tl"8 


- 

■15 

- 

23 

- 

ci-i 

- 

38 

- 

34 


89-5 

a Organ, .... 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 


- 

■1 

— 

4 


loiro 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 Piano, .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

21 

- 

20 

- 

9.V2 

1 

12 

1 

11 

100-0 

91-6 

Physics (ElomontaryJi . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

40 

- 

3G 

- 

78-2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Trigonometry (Plano), . 

42 


34 


80-0 








4 


3 

_ 

•75-0 



The figures returned above for Vocal Music — Hullali and Tonic Sol-fa 
—respectively illustrate the opinion, whether right or wrong, that 
prevails among teachers at present, viz., that for class-teaching and 
making pupils sing from sight, the latter is to be preferred to the former. 

Domestic Economy and Cookery were taken up by the same candi- Domestic 
dates, as was right and proper, the latter subject being complementary ^“*omy 
to the former. We have much pleasure in bearing witness to the skill JJ 0 k er y. 
displayed by the Cookery class in both Colleges for women, and to the 
increased regard shown for cleanliness in all the culinary operations. 

It is a subject of great practical and every-day personal importance to 
many of the Queen’s Scholars, especially to those who may take charge 
of schools in remote and lonely districts; and it were much to be 
desired that means could be found to enable chose who obtain certificates 
in Cookery afterwards to put their knowledge to practical use in the 
schools ; for if it is desirablo that the people should be properly clothed, 
it is not less so that they should bo properly fed. 

Kindergarten lias been more largely taken up in tlie Church of Ireland Kinder- 
Training College, in accordance with our suggestion of last year. garten. 

No considerable proportion of the Queen’s Scholars presented them- desire \° 
selves in what could be considered an excessive number of “ extras,” 
while thoso of final year who were not examined in any cf extra” were not now 
16 in St. Patrick’s, 11 in Our Lady of Mercy, and 6 in the 1 

Church of Ireland. 

The greater prominence given to industrial training, and especially to Industrial 
ordinary needle-work, by the Board’s circular of the 27th March, 188‘J, burning, 
together with the requiring of suitable proficiency in plain sewing, 
knitting, cutting-out, and dressmaking, as an essential qualification for 
classification for all grades of female teachers, has necessarily reacted on 
the Colleges, and caused greater attention to be given to these matters 
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Appendix c. by the Queen’s Scholars. Tho result has been so far very satisfactory, 

R “on llofc only in the specimens of various “ stitches ” dona in our presence, 
State of but also in the large amount of excellent work done by these Scholars 
Schools. during the session, and presented to us for inspection. 

JJT In addition to these subjects on which all teachers are or may be 
Malloy, examined in July of each year, the Queens’s Scholars, as required by the 
\f /purser Commissioners’ rules, are set an Extra Paper on Methods. The questions 
r.^urs r. ^ p a p 0r generally include one or two from the School Programme, 
Special from the Commissioners’ Rules and Regulations, from the Instructions 
methods f° r Keeping the School Accounts, and others designed to draw attention 
to matters which we find misunderstood or largely ignored by teachers 
in charge of schools, or which our test examination in practical teaching 
has led us to believe require consideration on tho part of the Queen’s 
Scholars. Most, if not all, the questions could be answered by the appli- 
cation of a little thought to the formal instruction received iu the 
colleges. Though not a few produco a highly creditable paper, a con- 
siderable number barely reach a passablo standard. One of the most 
common and striking failures observed in these papers is in the answers 
to the questions designed to test tho Queen’s Scholars’ knowledge of the 
School Programme. 

An addi- More tli ought about and attentiou to principles of teaching are much 
Lookon^"" desired on the part of those who are being trained ; and we believe, 
method as stated in our last Report, that another book on Methods, besides the 
desirable. Handbook, would be found extremely useful, at least for all teachers 
seeking admission to first class. 

Theordi- The ordinary course of training includes (1) Lectures on the various 
of training 8 sc bool subjects by very capable Professors and Teachers; (2) Practical 
teaching of classes or divisions of tho schools attached to the Colleges, 
which is always carried on under the superintendence of some of the 
Professors or of the principal members of tho school skiff; (3) Criticism 
lessons given by the Queen’s Scholars in succession before the others, 
any of whom may be called on to cvicitiso tho lesson and give reasons 
for the criticism. These lessons are always conducted in presence of 
a Professor, who sums up merits anil defects at the conclusion of the 
lesson, and points out what course should have been adopted. 

The manner in which those have been conducted merits our wannest 
approval. 

Practical. The practical teaching is carried on in the Practising Schools which 
praSng 1 are atfcft ched to tho Colleges, and are well conducted and fairly suitable 
Hchoole. S institutions. Different arrangements are made in tho different colleges 
for the attendance of the Queen’s Scholars in the practising schools. 
In St. Patrick’s, relays of the Queen’s Scholars attend the school from 
its opening to its close ; in Our Lady of Mercy and tho Church of 
Ireland, a relatively larger number attend at ono time, but do not 
remain so long, anil arc not succeeded by others on tin* same day. The 
number attending the Baggot-sweet Convent National School was too 
large for tho space at their disposal ; but, by an arrangement we suggested, 
two additional rooms have boon thrown open to idiom, and thereby over- 
crowding is prevented, so that there is every reason to believe that this 
part of the course of training will l>o more efficient in future. The 
number of children in attendance in these schools and their classifica- 
tion continue high. St. Patrick’s Malo National School has not yet 
shown any further increase of pupils ; but though it is small for so 
large and important a College, yet tho most is certainly made of the 
numbers by tho arrangements instituted for the Queen’s Scholars’ 
attendance, 
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Our method of testing the efficiency of the training of the Queen’s Appendix c. 
Scholars continues the same as fully set forth in our previous Reports, ~“ 
so that wo need onlybriefiyreferto the matter here. Each Queen’s Scholar stSeVf 011 
of final year brings us “ notes ” of three lessons which he is prepared to Schools, 
teach. One of these having been selected by us, he at once proceeds on “^7 
the lines lie has laid down until, having given us sufficient evidence of Molti>y. 
his powers, lie is stopped, and directed to give the class a lesson on «»d 
something which was not in his “ E otes ” — generally an elementary sub- ' ' ur ser ‘ 
ject, or the elementary part of a subject. When enough of this has The test of 
been gone through, he sits apart and criticises in writing the method met tods of 
of a fellow student in two similar lessons. ng ’ 

The “ Notes of Lessons” are now always neatly and carefully drawn “Notes of 
up in all these Colleges, but vary, of course, very much in educational less0Ils -” 
value. Some are indeed very good ; iu others wo meet the old confusion 
of matter and method columns, and a tendency to include far too much 
for one lesson. 

The prepared lesson is generally given fluently and without hesitation. 

The want of attention to the class and the neglect of questioning occa- 
sionally observable may arise, perhaps, from learning the “ Notes ” by 
heart, and at the same time may account for the extreme fluency. 

Symptoms of nervousness in this lesson are now very rare, the careful 
training given by the ordinary criticism lessons preparing the Queen’s 
Scholars for the probably less trying ordeal to wliicli they are put 
before us. 

To sucb as have not acquired much readiness in imparting the 
knowledge they possess, the unprepared lesson presents great difficulty. 

Yet the subject proposed is nearly always an easy one, and one that, in 
our opinion, will have to bo grappled witli very frequently in their 
schools. 

Still, in this matter, as well as in the criticisms of the Queen’s 
Scholars on each other’s teaching, there lias been steady progress. 

The College Registers are carefully kept, and are always before us 
for the purpose of reference while the Queen's Scholars are undergoing Registers, 
the teaching tests. 

We believe these Colleges have done good work during the past seven 
years, and wo have no doubt bliat the experience which has been gained 
will lead to increased efficiency in the future. Some of the disappoint- 
ment at the results which is now and then expressed is largely clue to 
extravagant expectations, as if every teacher coming from a training 
college ought to be a Pcstalozzi or a Froebel. But we hope few Queen's 
Scholars leave the colleges without having learned some of the right 
principles of education, without having imbibed a desire for study, and 
without having attained a higher, and nobler ideal of their duties 
towards the children entrusted to their care, towards their college, and 
towards their country. 

We remain, &c., 

Jno. Molloy, Head Inspector. 

A. Purser, Distinct Inspector. 

28th February, 1891. 
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and 

Mr. Purser, 


St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra. 

(For Male Teaclicrs). 

Manager . — His Grace The Most Rov. W. J. Walsii, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Session, 1889-90. 

Principal , . . , . Very Rev. Peter Byrne, c.m, 

Vice-Principal , . . . Rev, John E. Flynn, c.m. 

Chaplain, .... Rev. James Rooney, c.m. 


Professors. 


English Language, and Literature , 
Mathematics, Mechanics , 

Geography , Grammar , Lesson Boohs, 
General History , Composition, Latin, 
Methods of Teaching, School Organiza- 
tion, History of Education, Arithme- 
tic, Book-keeping, Mensuration, ‘ 


Henry Bedford, Esq., m.a., Cantab. 
Joseph P. Magrath, Esq., n.A., Lond. 

Daniel Croly, Esq., m.a. 


Stephen Fit/.ratrick, Esq., First of 
First Class. 


Experimental Physics, 

Supplemental. 

. . VcryRcv.Gerald Canon Molloy, d.d., 

Hygiene , 

f.jui.i. ; J. P. Magrath, iu., 
Assistant Professor. 

. . John Campbell, Esq., A.n., m.b., t.c.d., 

Agi'iculiura , . 

F.R.U.T., M.R.r.A. 

. William Boyle, EBq., Ex-Agricultural 

Music , 

Inspector. 

. . Peter Goodman, Esq., and T. Logier, 

French, . . 

Esq. 

♦ . Monsieur Cadic de la Champignon - 

Drawing, 

norie. 

. . John T. Miles, Esq., r.d.s. 

Elocution, 

. . J. F. Taylor, Esq. 

Medical Attendant, , 

. . Charles Coppinger, Esq., m.d , 


F.U.C.S.I., M.K.R.C.P.I. 


Our Lady of Mercy Training College, .Baggot-street. 
(For Female Teachers). 

Manager . — His Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsii, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Session, 1989-90. 

Principal, .... Mrs. M. L. Keenan. 
Vice-Principal , . . . Mrs. M. G. Whelan. 


Professors. 


English Language, Literature , 
Mathematics and Arithmetic , . 
Geography , Penmanship, Beading, 
General History , Kindergarten , 


Methods of Teaching, BchoolOrganiza- 
Hon , History of Education , 


Williimi Magorniie, Esq. 

Joseph P. Magrath, Esq., n.A., Load. 

Miss Mary Fennell, Certificated First 
Class, Ex- Principal of a London 
Board School. 

Miss Anne Phelan : Certificated First 
of First Class Teacher. 
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Supplemental. AppendixC. 

Physics, .... Very llev. Gerald Canon Molloy, d.d., ReportT on 

F.H.u. 1 . ; J. P. Magrath, Esq., b.a., State of 
locum tencns. Schools. 

Hygiene and Vegetable Physiology, , John Campbell, Egq., a.b.,m.b.,f.r.u.i. ~ZT~ 
Modern Languages, . . . Mrs. Connery, Convent National Mollov 

Schools, Baggot-street. and 

Instrumental Music, Organ and Bar- Mr. Purser. 

monium , and Tonic Sol-fa , . . Mrs. Mnlherne, do. — - . 

Instrumental Music, Piano , . Mrs. Brady, do. 

,, Piano and IhdlaJi, Mrs. Kavauagh, do. 

Needlework, Saving Machine , Sfc., . Mrs. Connery, do. 

Drawing and Painting , 1 . Mrs. Kennedy, do. 

Practical Cookery and Domestic 

Economy , . . . Miss M‘Carthy, Certificated South 

Kensington. 

Matron, . . . Mrs. Mara. 

Medical Attendant, . . . Christopher J. Nixon, m.d., 

F.K.Q.C.P.T., L.R.C.S.I. 


Ciiuncn of Ireland Training College, Kildare-i^lace. 

(For Male and Female Teachers). 

Manager . — Ilia Grace The Most Bov. and Bight Hon. Lord Plonket, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Session, 1889-90. 

Principal, .... Rev. II. Kingsmill Moore, m.a., Ball. 

Coll., Oxou. 

Vice- Principal, • . . Miss Williams. 

Chaplain, . ... . Rev. Alexander Leeper, d.d. 

Assistant, Female Department, . Miss Smith. 

Professors. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, . James C. Rea, Esq., Math. Sch. 

Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 

Experimental Physics, . . Chas. Smith, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 

English Language and Literature, «S -c., Laurence E. Steele, Esq., b.a. 
Grammar, Drawing,- and- Agriculture, John Cooke, Esq., b.a. 

Methods of Teaching, &'c., . . Jeremiah Henley, Esq., First of 

. * » First Class, 8tc. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, Mechanics, . James Smith, m.a. 

Supplemental. 

Vocal Music, . . . Miss Smith. 

Instrumental Music, . . Charles Grandison, Esq., and Miss 

Grandison. 

Needlework , .... Misa M. Heron. 

Matron, Male Department, . . Mrs. Henly. 

Matron, Female Department, . Miss Brovrnlow. 

Practical Cookery, . . . Miss Todd, Certificated by Northern 

Union School of Cookery, England. 
Secretary, Accountant , . . Edward Taylor, Esq. 

Assistant Secretary, eye., . . Alfred E. Taylor, Esq. 

Medical Attendant and Lecturer on 

Hygiene , .... Henry T. Bewley, Esq., m.b., m.s., &c. 
Drill Sergeant , , , . Sergt. Ingram. 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 1889 and 1890 of the Queen’s Scholars in 
the Training Colleges under the Commissioners of National Education. 

MARLBOROUGH STREET TRAINING COLLEGE. 




Analysis of tbs Answzrino at th« July Ex ruinations of 1880 aud 1800 — aontinued . 

“ST. PATRICK’S" TRAINING COLLEGE. 
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' "OUR LADY OF MERCY” TRAINING COLLEGE. 
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Appendix 0. 

Reports 
on State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Seymour. 

Dublin. 

Extent of 
Circuit. 


The Home 
District. 


School- 

houses. 


Teachers' 
Residence. 
Local 
( ‘ontribu*- 
tious. 


School- 

feos. 


Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dublin, March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit, for tlio information of the Commis- 
sioners, the foil owing report; upon tins South-Eastern Circuit, or group of 
National School Districts, which has been uudor my supervision for the 
past year and a half. 

This circuit comprises very nearly all tho provinco of Leinster south 
of the Midland Railway, together with much tho greater portions of 
the counties of Tipperary and Waterford. The southern districts are 
as a rule, the most populous, and contain the largest number of schools. 
There are altogether, including (bo metropolitan homo district, 1,381 
National schools in the circuit, giving an average of about 133 schools 
to each of the ten District Inspectors, while tho Head Inspector has 
special charge of 53. 

What I have called tho home district, though limited in extent, and 
in the number of schools, takes up in reality a, very largo amouut of 
time and labour in its administration. TJiih will bo readily understood 
when I state that tho 53 schools above mentioned are attended by an 
average of 5,246 pupils, of which 1,7 50 wore examined for results during 
the period just concluded. This attendance represents more than 100 
schools, with an average of fifty pupils each, whiidi, if spread over tho 
usual area, would represent about two-thirds of the work of an ordinary 
school district. 

One hundred and twenty-three principal and assistant teachers (exclud- 
ing nuns, hut including lay assistants in convent schools), and 84 
monitors cr pupil teachers, were employed in those schools during the 
year. The work of examination for results occupied me for ninety-one 
days, and the secondary inspection of the district, including incidental 
visits, and examination of monitors in their earlier years of service, 
required twenty-one days additional. 

As this particular district is for sovcral reasons an important one, I 
purpose commencing this report by giving a short account of its character 
and condition. 

The schools uudor tlio immediate charge of the Head Inspector of the 
South Dublin circuit, arc nearly all situated in the best and wealthiest 
paid; of the metropolitan area, extending from tho Lillby on tho north to 
the suburban districts of Ilathfarnham, Dundrum, Kingstown, and 
Killiney ; and they are all so easily accessible by car or mil, as to roduce 
the time consumed in travelling to a minimum. 

As might he expected, tlio school buildings in this favoured locality 
are of a superior class generally. Out of 53 schoollumscs 30 arc fret 
class in construction and appointment ; 20 others tiro very fair in point 
of general accommodation, while two only can bo considered us notably 
defective. A magnificent new building for the use of the Wavrenmount 
Convent Schools has recently been linishod. 

Teachers’ residences aro attached to 16 of tlio schools. In a fow other 
cases allowances aro made in lieu of residence. 

By far tho larger number of the schools in my district have a local 
endowment apart from school-foes. This is in some cases small, while 
in others, as in the Ringsoml schools, und or tho patronage of Lord 
Pembroke, it reaches £40 or £50 per annum. The average local grant 
for forty schools is about £17 10,9. each. 

The returns of scliool-fees paid by tho pupils for 52 schools show au 
average of £18 per school. 
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There are 6 schools conducted by nuns of the Sisters of Mercy, Append** C. 
Presentation, Loretto, and Carmelite orders respectively, with the help r. 
of lay assistants, of which a large number are employed. sdKof 011 

In the ordinary schools there are among the principal teachers, twenty- Schools, 
six of first class, sixteen of second, and five of third class. Thirty-four 
of the principal teachers had been trained, and most of the assistants Seymour. 
recently appointed have also passed through one or another of the T T — 
training colleges, and some of them are highly classed. eac ora * 

The lay assistants in the Convent Schools, of whom from six to ten Lay 
or twelve are sometimes employed together, form a somewhat peculiar Assistants, 
class of teachers. They consist generally of girls who have previously 
served as monitors, and obtained classification at the end of their 
course. Some, however, are not classed. While employed in the 
schools they are eligible for examination and promotion like ordinary 
teachers, hut they are appointed, paid, and removed by the nuns, to whom 
they are solely responsible, receiving no direct remuneration from the Com- 
missioners. Though liable to be removed at any time, some of those girls, 
from their efficiency and usefulness, have retained their positions for long 
periods. The salaries paid to them vary from *£10 to per annum, 
and these are gladly accepted by many young monitresses at the end of 
their course, while waiting for more permanent appointments, enjoying 
in the meantime the advantage of an excellent practical training. 

The monitorial stall' of the district is large. There were 86 of all Monitors, 
yearn employed during the last twelve months. Of these only 10 were, 
from length of service, eligible to be examined for classification last July. 

Of this number three, owing to resignation or death, did not appear ; 
two faded, and live only passed for certificates. 

In nearly all cases the schools of the home district were fairly Supply of 
furnished with all the needful apparatus for collective teaching, while Requisites, 
the amount of sale stock purchased during the year was ample. I 
found it necessary in a few cases to call attention to the want of better 
maps, and to the bad state into which blackboards and tablets had 
been allowed to get, but those defects have been largely remedied of 
late, and some of the schools have greatly improved in the way of order 
and neatness. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the schools of my Character 
district are well circumstanced in points of accommodation, teaching of Sc,lools « 
staff, and supply of requisites, and it would naturally be expected that 
under such favourable conditions the amount and character of the 
instruction given in the schools would be found above the average. 

It would be too much to say that this is the case generally, but the 
result of my examinations during the past year goes to show that at 
any rate a large proportion, I may say the majority, of the schools of 
the south metropolitan district, have reached a good level of efficiency j 
while few or none of them can bo classed as absolutely bad or inefficient. 

They are all capable of attaining a higher standard by means of improved 
organization and slightly increased effort. As it is, some of. the 
exsisting schools may well, be set up as models for imitation in all that 
constitutes good and efficient management. The G lastkule convent school, 
long celebrated for its skilful method and liigh-class results under its 
former teacher, is well maintaining its reputation under the lady at 
present in charge. The Dalkey convent school is doing excellent 
literary and industrial work. The schools in connexion with the 
Mariners’ Church, Kingstown, the boys’ school of Donny brook, the girls’ 
schools of St. Peter’?, and Christ Church, Leeson-park, afford examples 
of good organization, zeal, and industry. It is a circumstance worthy .of 
note, as differing from the ordinary rule, that the number of pupils 
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jppcndixC. examined was, in the case of my schools, considerably less than the 
Reports' on ftYel 'age attendance, while in most schools it is the reverse, This shows 
State of a fluctuation and irregularity in the pupils’ attendance which makes 
Schools, against the teacher, and deserves to he considered as to some extent 
accounting for certain shortcomings in proficiency. 

Stymonr. In the essential branches of reading, writing, and arithmetic, I found 
p jrr the results generally favourable. In the second of those subjects how- 
— Literary ever, viz., penmanship, there is certainly room for improvement; and 
Branches, in my first round of visits I was rather struck by the small number of 
schools in which excellence in writing was clearly aimed at. In the 
Glasthule convent school, writing, on Vore .Foster's system, is most 
successfully taught; and in this school the senior pupils produce 
specimens not only of ordinary writing, but of ornamental lettering 
and illumination, that might well figure at any public exhibition of this 
interesting and useful class of work. 

proScWcy The reading of the classes, from second book upwards, was generally 
of Pupils pretty clear and fluent. The spelling of the junior classes was in many 
cases deficient in accuracy and distinctness, and in the senior classes 
also, I found spelling a notably weak subject. Grammar and geography 
were the subjects in which most failures occurred at the Results Exami- 
nations, hut the teaching of both of those subjects is becoming more 
intelligent and effective. Arithmetic was, in the great majority of the 
schools, weE up to the pass standard, though in the sub-heads of tables, 
notation, &c., there was a good deal of weakness shown. 

Book-keeping was taught in ten schools, with some success ; agricul- 
ture in seven, with very little. This latter subject is unsuited ta the 
great majority of the schools (town schools) under my charge. 
Geometry was taught in ten schools and Algebra in twelve, with fail' 
success. 

Singing (either on Hullah’s or the Tonic-sol-fa system) is taught in 
twenty-two schools, with good or fair success in most cases. Drawing 
was taught in sixteen schools during past year, but with only very 
partial success. This really useful extra branch, and the proper 
foundation for much technical instruction, should receive more attention 
than it docs. 

Industrial At the time of my appointment to this circuit in June, 1889, the 
Branches, new industrial programme had just been issued. A call to the teachers 
to attend an authorised exposition of the new system was made by me 
The teachers of the ordinary female schools, both of my limited district, 
and of the two adjoining districts, with representatives from some of 
the convent schools, assembled to the number of 120, in the West 
Dublin Model School, on Saturday, 22nd June ; where a most lucid and 
interesting lecture on the aims and scope of tho proposed scheme, was 
delivered by Miss Norris. Though the adoption of the now industrial 
programme for sixth class, was left optional for twelve months or 
longer, it was almost immediately taken up by the Dulkey, Townsend- 
street, and Warreninount Convent Schools, and has since been worked 
by them with energy and success. The Rathfarnham Convent and the 
girls’ department of the West Dublin Model School followed, and now 
that the time for entering on the alternative industrial course is falling 
due for tho schools generally, I have hopes that many others wiH he 
found to join it. Up to the present, however, only two of the ordinary 
schools in my district have shown a disposition to do this. Many have 
sought exemption from the compulsory order issued on the subject, and 
it has been found necessary to relax its application in the case of paid 
monitors, 
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The causes which have led to this reluctance to adopt the industrial Appendix a 
scheme will be discussed under the head of industrial training, in con- R op UUon 
liection with m3* report on the circuit at large. State of 

The regulation issued at the same time respecting plain needlework, SctlQ(>l8 - 
and requiring one hour per day instead of half an hour, as previously 
was the practice, took effect immediately. This has given a great Seymour , 
impetus to the needlework classes, and the teachers have in most cases ^Un- 
anticipated the programme which came into force on the 1st instant, work. 6 * 
During my last round of inspection I found the needlework which the 
pupils could undertake, largely increased in extent and variety, while 
in quality it had not deteriorated. This was particularly the case as 
regards knitting , which in my first round of inspection I had found 
decidedly backward. Indeed under the half hour arrangement there 
was not sufficient time to teach a proper course of needlework ; and 
attention in many schools was given to sewing only, that being the 
principal test at the Results Examination. Now, however, the children 
of each class can be put through a full course of work in both sewing 
and knitting, and in the higher classes, in addition, in the cutting out 
and making up of shirts and other articles of dress. 

In my interviews with the several District Inspectors of my circuit The In- 
during the past eighteen months, the principal subject of interest and 
inquiry between us was the nature and prospect of the new industrial 
scheme of instruction, the most important departure made by the 
Board for many years. At our first conference in August, 1889, 1 
gave the Inspectors a detailed statement of the character and objects of 
the scheme, urging the importance of their endeavouring to promote 
its adoption wherever the local circumstances and conditions were 
favourable. 

As the new system was permissible to be adopted from the 1st 
August, 1889, towards the close of that year, being anxious to know 
what start if any had been made, and how the new arrangement was 
regarded generally by those interested in the schools, I sent out queries 
to the several districts, and received in reply a good deal of useful 
information, and suggestive expressions of opinion. From one of the 
districts, Kilkenny,- the accounts were most encouraging. Even at Kilkenny, 
that time the scheme had been adopted in six convent and eight 
ordinary schools of that district. It has since gradually extended to 
every female school in the district except two. From the first, the 
system gained the approval of the Bishop, Most Rev. Dr. Brownrigg, 
and the parish priests, managers of schools. The leading managers put 
themselves in communication with the District Inspector, with a view 
to co-operation, and funds were provided for the purchase of materials. 

During the past year I had an opportunity of seeing two schools of the 
district, each a good representative of its class, in which the system was 
in full work. In the first of these, the Presentation Convent School, 
in the City of Kilkenny, I found on one occasion sixty girls of the 
sixth class engaged on the Industrial Programme. The spacious apart- 
ment in which the work was conducted was fitted up with work- 
tables, at which tbe pupils were seated. The variety of work was 
great, aud the supply of materials apparently endless ; shirts and other 
articles of wearing apparel were being cut out and made up. Dress- 
making, on the most approved system, was being taught by a highly 
paid and well qualified instructress. Sewing and knitting machines 
were in busy requisition, and band-loom weaving and spinning had their 
appropriate instruments. The place was a veritable “ hive of industry,” 
and would remind one of a small factory as much as of a school-room, 

Q2 
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ylppmiaC. ' The District Inspector, Mr. Keenan, to ivliose energy, and sympathy 
~ with the industrial movement, no small part of its success, I believe, 
sStvof 0 ” is due, thus writes to me in a communication, dated 33rd of last 
Schools. month : — 

j Mr, 44 The prospects of success of this scheme arc very encouraging. Managera 

Seymour, of schools and teachers have taken it up with great zeal. Any expense neces- 
-7— sary to its introduction has been borne by the managers of schools, and the 
Mr.Keenan. teachers have paid large sums to proficients to improve them iu special sub- 
jects. In some parts of the district the female teachers combined, got up 
classes, and employed special instructors in dress and lace making. Managers 
of schools gave every encouragement to their teachers to improve themselves, 
and in some instances defrayed a large proportion of the cost. 

“ The work has been, in most instances, supplied by the pupils themselves, 
and where any work remained to be sold the local shopkeepers purchased 
it. The shopkeepers have given any amount of support, even in some 
instances supplying material gratis for Results examination. Since the intro- 
duction of this programme the number of girls in 6th class has increased in 
almost every school. 

“ The Most Rev. Dr. Brownrigg, 11. C. Bishop of Ossory, has strongly recom- 
mended this Industrial Programme to his priests, and in his visitations to the 
different parishes always called at the schools to sec wlmt degree of success had 
attended its introduction. 

41 The priests of the diocese of Kildare and Leighlin, who are managers of 
schools iu this district, have also done their utmost to make the scheme a 
success in their schools.” 

In a note just received, Mr. Keenan writes : — 

“ Weaving^ of linen is about to be introduced in St. Patrick’s 

Convent N, S. The Bishop is erecting a metal house, 50 x 20 feet, and looms and 
an instructor will be brought from Lurgan. Woollen cloth is still made in 
Kilkenny Presentation Convent N. S. 5 ' 

So much for the results which the zeal and interest of local parties, 
anxious for the promotion of industrial habits and acquirements among 
the children of the people, have effected in the Kilkenny district. 

The first accounts received from the Athy district were also very 
favourable. In the eastern parishes of the Queen’s county, the north of 
Carlow, and the southern half of Kildare, the industrial spirit seems to 
have been abroad, and the new scheme was well received from the 
beginning. In the Convent Schools, and in most of the ordinary female 
schools of the district, needlework has been taught on a more extended 
scale than is usual elsewhere; and the Inspector at his results examina- 
tions, has generally found presented for his inspection large numbers of 
useful articles, dresses, pinafores, underskirts, jackets, overalls, knitted 
Bhawls, scarfs, caps, and gloves, made by the pupils in the course of the 
year, in addition to the ordinary work of sowing and plain knitting 
which was required to ho done. The transition to the new programme 
was consequently, in this district, very easy, and in his latest report to 
me, dated last month, Mr. M ‘Donnell, the District Inspector, states 
that the Industrial programme is carried out in sixty-three of his schools, 
in fact everywhere that there is a sixth class, and a qualified teacher. 
Examinations in it, on tlie completion of the rosults period, have up to 
this been held in thirteen schools. The Inspector says : — 

“ Shirtmaking, dressmaking, underclothing, and knitting and crocheting of 
all kinds are generally taken up. In a few cases Mountuiellick work is taken. 
In my opinion the industrial scheme will he a great success in this district. 
Managers, teachers, and pupils npprovu of it. So far it is working admirably.” 

The reports from other districts on the initiation of the scheme were 
t8 ‘ ftot so hopeful. In District 36 (Parsonstowu) ? the Inspector could only 
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name the Superioress of the Birr Convent as decidedly favourable to it. AppendixC. 
In this district, however, the scheme has been adopted in twelve schools, ^ 
and all the Convents are disposed to favour it. state of 

In District 40 (South Dublin), the Convent Schools of Kingstown, Schools. 
Bray, Blackrock, Booterstown, Arklow, and Wicklow, at once adopted 
the scheme. It has since extended to fifty-three schools, and the mana- Seymour. 
gers generally are in favour of it. — 

In District 41 (Portarlington), the scheme was first taken up in JownT" 
Monasterevan Convent School. It has since been adopted in eleven s oul i, 
others. The Convents are altogether favourable to it. Dublin. 

In District 43 (Templemore), the first school to adopt the scheme was Portarling- 
that of Galmoy F., in the County Kilkenny. It has now extended to ton * 
seventeen schools. The Inspector, Mr. Dalton, reports : — Tcmple- 

“ After a year or so I think the scheme will be fairly successful in a reasonable m ° * 
number of tho schools. The teachers are endeavouring to prepare themselves 
to give efficient instruction in it. Many of them were, I am satisfied, quite 
unfit to do so at first. One lady manager baa taken an active practical interest 
in its furtherance in a school under her charge. The managers in general did 
not take much interest in it. When apokon to they admitted its utility and 
advantages, but their opinions were divided as to the probability of its ultimate 
success.” 

The Inspector of District 46 (Tipperary), reported five schools as Tipperary, 
having taken up the scheme at once, one of those being a Convent 
School. To those thirteen have since been added, making a total of 
eighteen schools pursuing the course at present. Mr. Craig does not 
expect that many more schools will take the Industrial course up • the 
managers, as a rule, leaving to the teachers the option of doing so or not. 

In the Waterford District (49), there did not seem to be much dis- Waterford, 
position to adopt the new programme for sixth class girls at first. The 
Inspector now, however, reports that it has been taken up in thirty- 
eight schools. The managers and teachers do not seem anxious to adopt 
the new course ; the teachers are not in many cases sufficiently com- 
petent to give the required instruction. In poor localities the supply of 
materials is a difficulty ; and when there are children of well-to-do 
parents, the latter prefer that the literary course should he followed. 

District 50 (Wexford). — The scheme lias been app%*ently, up to the Wexford, 
present, a failure in this district. The Inspector had no hopes of its 
being adopted from the first, and his anticipations have been apparently 
verified. Only two schools besides the Enniscorthy Model have taken 
it up, and the number of pupils in those have been very few. 

In District 53 (Clonmel) the scheme was first (at end of 1889) started Clonmel- 
in the Fethard Convent, and in a small country school (Coolnasmear). 

There are now twenty schools in which it is carried out, including a 
large class of over twenty girls in the District Model School. The 
Inspector, Mr. C. Smith, expresses an opinion that the scheme will make 
further headway as time wears on. At present the managers, except in 
very few cases, are not co-operating in working it out. 

In the home, or South Metropolitan District, the industrial progamme Dublin, 
is as yet confined to the West Dublin Model, and to the six convent South * 
schools, but in those, as far as yet examined, the results have been very 
satisfactory. The Dalkey Convent School took the lead in entering on 
the new system, and the work executed by the pupils at, and for, the last 
examination in December, was remarkable for its extent, variety, and 
quality. The sauio might be said of the proficiency of the sixth classes 
&t the Model School, and at the Warrenmount and Townsend-street 
Convent Schools, examined earlier in the year, and classes will be pre- 
sented in the remaining Convent §cJiqo 18 of Glasthule, RuthffU'ftham* 
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jtjipendizC. a nd Terenure, during the current year. The subjects taken up in those 
BuportTon schools have been generally diouo under heads 1 and 3, class A, which 
State of comprise articles at once useful, and not too difficult to manipulate ; but 
Schools. the Townseml-street School, where a special skilled Industrial Teacher 
is kept, instruction in the finer kinds of work, embroidery, Mountmellick, 
Seymour, crewel, and macrame work, he., is also given. The mistress of the 
Dimdrum Female School, who is a clever needlewoman, is now training 
. a class on the industrial programme, and I expect that soma other 
schools in the vicinity of the city will shortly begin to do so. 

Success of From what I have stated in the foregoing pages I think I am justified 
dustriai expressing the opinion that the new industrial programme has in this 
Scheme, circuit attained a satisfactory degree of success, for the time that has 
elapsed sinoe its promulgation. For twelve months after that date — 1st 
August, 1889 — the scheme was optional ; and it is only since the 1st 
August last that it began to be compulsory for schools thenceforward 
beginning their results year. The Kilkenny, and Athy, Districts, show 
what a measure of success is attainable where the local parties and 
persons of influence take an interest in tho matter ; and in all the other 
districts, except perhaps olre, the fact that a considerable number of 
schools have taken up the scheme, shows that it has in itself a degree of 
merit and practical value that is sufficient to recommend its acceptance 
even under adverse circumstances. There can, I think, be little doubt that 
the system will commend itself, on reflection, to many who are now 
doubtful. It must be remembered that literary training is not discon- 
tinued under the new system. It only assumes a moro practical shape. 
There is the reading of industrial works, and practice in composition. A 
girl well instructed in this way is better “ educated,” for all useful 
purposes, than one who pursues the advanced literary course of the 
Board's programme, unless, indeed, she is aiming at a strictly literary 
employment, such as that of governess, which is very seldom the case 
with National School pupils. 

What 1 regard as the extreme importance of the now Industrial Pro- 
gramme, which, if carried out successfully, is likely to effect a vast impro- 
vement in the social condition of this country, will, I hope, excuse me, 
for having exceeded the ordinary limits of the Report in treating of it 
It is now necessary for uie to condense, as much as possible, what I 
have to say on other points connected with the circuit. 

Model There are eight Model Schools in my circuit comprising, eighteen 
Schools. separate school departments. All those schools I visited and examined 
more or less fully during tire year. The results may bo thus shortly 
stated. 

West Dublin Model School (3 departments) is held in an old but spacious 
building in School-street. Promises fairly kept. Attendance for year, 
boys, 121 ; girls, 71 ; infants, 70. Proficiency at results examination, 
boys, good ; girls and infants, fair. 

Inchicore Model Schools. — Good modern building, near Groat Southern 
Railway Works ; (3 departments). Attendance for year 1 890, boys, 1U8 ; 
girls, 50 j infants, 9 1. Proficiency at results examination, hoys, very 
fair ; girls, very fair ; infants, good. 

Athy Model School.- Handsome limestone building, near railway 
station ; nice grounds ; (2 departments). Attendance for year, boys, 44 ; 
girls and infants. 30. Proficiency at last results, boys, fair ; girls and 
infants, very fair. 

Kilkenny Model School. — Fine limestone building, good grounds ; near 
old city gilts ; promises fairly kept ; (2 departments). Attendance for 
year ; boys, 31-5 ; girls and infants, 42. Proficiency last examination; 
ihoys, very fair ; girls and infants, good. 
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Pavsonstown Model School. — Very neat limestone structure, outlet of -Appendix c. 
town ; small shrubbery and play ground ; premises fairly kept ; (2 depart- R op ‘^tT 0 a 
merits). Average for year, boys, 38 -ft ; girls and infants, 73. Pro- State of 
ficiency at last examination, boys, very fair ; girls and infants, very fair. Schools. 

Clonmel Model School. — Good limestone buildiug, west end of town, Mr. 
ground and premises well kept ; (2 departments). Average attendance * ^ /woa r * 
for year, boys, 4.8*6 ; girls aud infants, GS*3. Proficiency, boys, good ; Model 
girls, very fair. Schools. 

Waterford Model School. — Good stone building, elevated position, 
grounds and premises fairly kept (2 departments). Average attendance 
for year, boys, 61 ; girls aud infants, 57 7. Proficiency, boys, very fail 1 ; 
girls and infants, fair, 

Enniscorthy Model School. — A neat brick building at southern outlet 
of tlie town, house and premises in good order (2 departments). Aver- 
age attendance, boys, 42; girls and infants, 61. Proficiency at last 
examination ; boys, middling ; girls and infants, fair. 

In addition to the Model Schools, and to those examined for check Ordinary 
results, I was not ablo List year to visit a largo number of the ordinary Schot)ls - 
schools throughout the various districts. From those which I did see, 
however, I was on the whole, favourably impressed as to the- efficiency 
of the supervision exorcised by the Inspectors. In a few cases I had to 
report more or less irregularity in the school accounts ; but I believe 
such cases to bo exceptional, and that in general those records are correct 
and trustworthy. I met with some instances of very good organization 
and school discipline. 

The returns of the numbers of monitors of 5th year, that were exa- Paid 
mined and passed for classification last July, does not show as much Mon ' tori - 
success in this particular class of training as could be wished. Out of 184 
such monitors examined on that occasion, in eleven districts, only 103, or 
about 56 per cent., passed for certificates. It is not satisfactory to re- 
flect that the money paid to the teachers for training the remaining 44 
per cent, of those young persons lias been practically lost ; and the 
result also throws some doubt on the efficiency of the present system of 
instruction and examination in the earlier portion of the monitor's 
course. As far as my own particular district is concerned, I have not 
found the monitors, as a rule, well prepared in the special subjects laid 
down for them, and still less so in the actual practice of teaching. 

A good number of the younger teachers in the various districts have Training ot 
now passed through one or other of the Training Colleges, and while Teachers, 
some exhibit evidences of improvement more clearly than others, it is 
impossible that any can have failed altogether to profit by a course of 
discipline which is understood to combine practice with theory, and to 
confer a knowledge of the host methods, with skill in their application . 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 

M. S. Seymour, 

The Secretaries, dec., &a Head Inspector. 
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Galway : March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — I beg leave to submit tlio following as my general 
report for tlio year 1890 : — 

From tlio beginning of June, 1889, I liavo had tlio superintendence 
of the district. 1 ? included in tlio Galway Circuit. They are eleven in 
number, without reckoning the small district of which I have sole 
charge, and they comprehend all Connaught, except a part of the 
County of Leitrim, nearly the whole of the County of Clare, and a 
small part of the Comity of Westmeath. With the exception of 
Galway and Sligo, there are no towns having a population of ten 
thousand or upwards. The towns that have a population of more than 
four and less than seven thousand are Atlilone, Ennis, Ballina, Bab 
linasloe, and Westport. Athlono is included in the Bullinasloo district; 
the other towns in tliis list are district centres. 

From this statement it can readily bo inferred that a very large 
majority of the schools are rural, and that there are comparatively few 
schools that can be regarded as town schools. Manufactures do not 
prevail in any part of the circuit, and so far as J am aware there is nob 
even one school with a class for half-time pupils. 

The circuit contains two Model Schools, Galway and Sligo. The 
former belongs to my homo district. X visit it frequently, and have 
twice examined it for results. The attendance, I regret to say, is very 
small, but this arises from causes that appear to be beyond the teachers’ 
control. The school is now composed of two departments, one for boys, 
and the other for girls with infants of both sexes. Order and discip- 
line are fiiir ; the classes are carefully taught; and on t the whole the 
proficiency is satisfactory. An epidemic which prevailed in the early 
part of 1890 lowered tlio attendance in the girls’ school, but latterly it 
has improved. 

The Sligo Model School is in charge of the Inspector who resides in 
Sligo. I have visited it on two or three occasions, but have not 
examined. From the reports of the District Inspector I loam that the 
work of instruction is carried on faithfully, and that the general pro- 
ficiency in the girls’ and infants’ departments is satisfactory. At my 
visits I found the three departments — boys’, girls’, and infants’ — in 
good working order. Discipline was well maintained, and all the 
members of the teaching staff were actively employed. 

In August, 1889, the head mistress of tlio girls’ department in the 
Sligo Model School adopted the Alternative Scheme for girls of sixth 
class, and is working it successfully. The finished articles are sold 
at prices that just cover the cost of the materials, which the teachnr 
herself provides. Twice dui*ing tlio past year, in April and in 
December, she held sales of work, and succeeded in disposing of all 
the finished articles ; the purchasers in most cases being the mothers 
of the pupils. 

In the gills’ department of the Galway Model School tlie Alternative 
Scheme has been in operation since October, 1890, the date of the last 
results examination, and the teacher expects to liavo a considerable 
quantity of work for sale at the close of the current results year. 

As the districts with which I am officially connected contain over 
1,500 schools, it is manifestly impossible that I should be personally 
acquainted with more than a small portion of the number. Excluding 
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my own district, I find that the total number of the schools visited AppendtxG. 
by me within the bounds of the Galway Circuit is about 240. I Rep ^ ou 
have visited without notice, and I have examined as for results in State of 
all the districts. In my first year some of my results examinations Schools, 
were held for the purpose of deciding tlio Carlisle and Blake Premiums, JNf 
but owing to a change in the mode of awarding these premiums such Hamilton. 
examinations are no longer required. In consequence of this change ' 

I am relieved of an amount of work that was sufficient to occupy 
the working days of three or four weeks, and can employ that time 
in the inspection of other and less favourably-circumstanced schools. 

While most of my results examinations were determined by special Incidental 
causes, my visits without notice were in a certain sense accidental, that 
is, they were not generally brought about by my knowledge of any 
circumstances specially affecting tlie schools. 1 visited simply because 
I was in the neighbourhood and found it convenient to do so. The only 
principle that influenced me was a desire where practicable to get out of 
the beaten track, and to reach schools that rarely receive an unexpected 
visit To some extent I succeeded in this, having penetrated at 
different times to the extremities of most of tlie districts. 

I did not make the acquaintance of this part of Ireland for the first Previous 
time when taking up my present appointment. Fourteen or fifteen knowledge 
years since I knew part of the country thoroughly, and had travelled 0 lslru: 01 
through most of it, so that now on coming back I was in a position to 
note the changes that have taken place. 

I left Galway in the autumn of 1876. The years 1879 and 1880 
were years of distress and suffering throughout Ireland, but particularly 
in the south and west, yet on returning to Galway in 1889 I found 
abundant evidence of progress and improvement. The amount of build- BuilJin g 8 » 
ing that has taken place fairly astonishes me. New schoolhouses, and 
in not a few cases teachers’ residences, have been erected. There may 
be, indeed I know that there still are, schools damp and clingy, badly 
lighted and badly floored, with imperfect roofs and inadequate furniture, 
but they are disappearing, and in some parts of the country are dis- 
appearing rapidly. Replacing them I find houses substantially built, well 
roofed and floored, properly lighted, and fully supplied with improved 
furniture. The houses indeed are sometimes so big and so imposing 
that I have been tempted to ascribe a part of their magnitude to the 
unrestrained influence of the western imagination, but I am bound to 
admit that those which I have visited are generally well filled, and 
occasionally are filled to overflowing. This is particularly the case in 
what were and are the poorest parts of the poorest province. Poverty 
when it stops short of actual starvation does not check population ; ib 
rather promotes it. Accordingly in somo of the very poorest districts 
the population appears to be increasing, and the schools though enlarged 
and multiplied are completely filled. There can bo no question as to 
the extent and reality of the improvement so far as the school buildings 
are concerned. Throughout the different districts of the Galway circuit, 
in some districts more noticeably than in other’s, a decided advance has 
been made within the last ten or twelve years. If the same rate of 
progress be kept up for another period of twelve or fifteen years, and if 
it be properly directed, most parts of the circuit will be provided with 
suitable houses. 

It is a serious mistake however to suppose that every thing is done Repairs and 
as soon as suitablo buildings are erected. Houses, no matter bow main- 
substantially built, soon need repair’s. Tlie cost of keeping up a building tenaQC0 - 
is b, small but ever growing tax. If met year by year, its demands are • 
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AppcndixC. small ; if neglected or thrust aside, it grows and increases by a kind of 
1U portion compound interest. A small yearly payment will suffice, a much larger 
State of sum once in ten years will be of little avail. It is the interest as well 
Schools. ag the duty of all who are connected with the schools to see that minor 
5JJT repairs are promptly carried out. Broken glass should be replaced; 
Hamilton, walls should be limewasbed ; woodwork should be painted ; slates or tiles 
that are broken or torn off by storms should be restored or replaced. 
It is not creditable to local management to find houses that were built 
only a few years since giving unmistakable evidence of neglect by broken 
windows, dingy walls and blistered paint. For the sake of the silent 
but powerful teaching of example, it is highly desirable that school- 
houses should be kept in thorough repair ; and nowhere is such a 
course more needed or more likely to be useful than in the west of 
Ireland. 

School And not only should the school-houses be carefully looked after, 
premises, attention should also be paid to their surroundings. The plots of 
ground attached to the schools are useful sometimes as play-grounds; 
sometimes they are not required or used even for that purpose, and 
hardly ever are they in the least degree ornamental. Occasionally the 
evidence of neglect is painful. One case occurs to me where the school 
grounds had evidently been arranged at first with skill and taste, whero 
shrubs and flowers had been planted, walks formed and edged with 
box ; yet now there is nothing but a shameful jungle, in which the 
ill-used potato struggles vainly with docks and thistles. 

I speak strongly on this point, for 1 feel strongly, and frequently 
there is need that some one should speak. Not very long since I 
visited a vested school. The house was in good repair ; the room was 
bright and clean; the pupils had been fairly taught; but the maps 
hung in tatters on the walls ; and outside, close to the door, an 
unsightly heap of ashes offended the eye. . . . 

But while I see clearly enough that more might be done, and while I 
lament that more is not done, I do not wish to undervalue the good 
that has been accomplished. Well-built houses, soundly roofed, and 
well lighted, with plastered walls and boarded floors, and appropriate 
furniture, cannot fail to produce a good effect on the teachers, on the 
pupils, and on the people of the locality in general. In well-lighted 
rooms, on boarded floors, amidst clean and suitable furniture, decent 
habits get a chance such as they never had before, 
id Most of the schools that I have visited are fairly provided with 
- maps and tablets, but very often they are not in as good condition as is 
,n(i desirable. Damp is perhaps the greatest enemy of maps, and it is sur- 
prising how little effort is made to ward off its injurious effects. During 
a large part of the year in our climate the atmosphere is charged and some- 
times saturated with moisture, while the temperature is not so low but that 
fires may be dispensed with in the schools. Maps and tablets hang there 
week after week, nearly always too close to the damp walls, frequently 
touching them. The inevitable result is that in a year or two the map3 
become almost unfit for ubo. Teachers complain that local aid is not 
forthcoming, and that they are themselves obliged to purchase maps, 
and sometimes, no doubt, the complaint is fully justified, though occa- 
sionally there is another side to the story. Local aid may legitimately be 
invoked when maps and tablets are fairly worn out, but I see no reason 
why the teachers should not be called on to replace articles which, 
through carelessness or neglect, are permitted to perish before their 
time. Equity as well as law supports the maxim that no one is 
allowed to profit by his own wrong-cloing. 
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My incidental visits have enabled me to test the trustworthiness of Appendix c, 
the school accounts in a large number of cases. I have no doubt that n eport8 oa 
a vast majority of the teachers keep the accounts faithfully and State of 
honestly ; yet it is undeniable that errors and inaccuracies are not very Scho018, 
nire, and that wilful and deliberate falsification is not wholly unknown. Mr. 

I wish I could say that falsification does not exist, but I have had too Bamilton. 
many proofs to the contrary. And even short of wilful falsification, Acc( , unt? 
there is sometimes a degree of carelessness which in its effects is defects, 
almost as bad. If the record of attendance is grossly inaccurate — it 
matters little, practically, whether the errors arise from carelessness or 
from dishonesty — it is not a sufficient excuse to say that the errors are 
due to mistake. A man of average intelligence, if he exercised a 
reasonable amount of care, could not fall into such mistakes. If he is 
grossly stupid or careless he is entirely out of place as a teacher. 

On looking over my notes I find that in at least twenty per cent, of Falsifica- 
the schools that I have visited I was obliged to report that the accounts tiou ' 
were seriously defective ; in about ten per cent. I could not avoid the 
conclusion that they had been wilfully falsified. This is a rather 
humiliating fact. I trust that my experience is exceptional, and may 
never be repeated. For dishonesty, of course, no excuse can be 
offered; for the other defects there is little to be said. Tt is not very 
easy to become a skilful and efficient teacher, but to keep the accounts 
correctly makes no large drafts on the intellect, and requires no more 
than a moderate degree of mechanical skill ; and probably because it is 
so easy, some teachers — men of ability and high classification — neglect 
this duty, or discharge it in a careless and slovenly manner. 

In all rural schools under male teachers, agriculture is included in Agriculture, 
the regular programme for fourth and higher classes, hut too often the 
teaching is sadly ineffective. The pupils read the text-book more or 
less regularly, and are questioned on it by the masters, hut in many 
cases the teachers do not seem to have got a grasp of the principles, 
and their teaching is vague and perfunctory. Neither teachers nor 
pupils sufficiently realize the importance of the subject. The teaching 
is only word teaching of the barest kind. It has no real practical 
influence on the work that goes on around. And yet a knowledge of 
farming does not come by nature, for its principles have a scientific basis, 
and by its principles its practice should be regulated. 

The Irish peasant is intensely and unreasonably conservative. His obstacles to 
knowledge is very limited ; his distrust of every thing new is all improve- 
but invincible. In some degree he is a fatalist. Poor crops, like bad raenta ' 
seasons, come he knows not why and he knows not whence. He 
cannot avert the rain or make the sun to shine ; he fails to see that it 
is quite within his power to wage war against weeds, and to draw off 
the excess of moisture from his fields. In the west of Ireland the 
farmer has few examples of careful cultivation to stimulate, to en- 
courage, or to reproach him. The tillage is usually defective. The land 
is not cleaned. By the sides of roads and fences and in comers of the 
fields, sometimes indeed all over the fields, weeds flourish unchecked ; 
poor and stunted where the soil is scanty, but growing larger and more 
luxuriant where the soil becomes richer and deeper. The sight is so 
common that it occasions no remark. No one realizes the fact 
that these weeds are drawing from the soil, are consuming and wasting, 
the limited amount of plant food which the soil contains. No one 
reflects that from those infested hedgerows and waysides the seeds of 
noxious plants are scattered over the adjacent fields. In the schools I 
should like to preach a crusade against weeds; I should like to teach the 
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Appendix C. children that weeds must be kept down, must be extirpated. I should 
Reports on Eke to show them one plot of ground in which this has been accom- 
Stateof plisked ; and from this starting point to lead them onward in their 
Schools, lessons on agriculture and gardening. 

5JT" Though I have dwelt at some length on the defects that I have 
Hamilton, observed, I should be sorry to be supposed to imply that no good or 
Ex — of even that little good has been effected. I am far from holding that 
improve- opinion. The text-book on agriculture perhaps is not perfect — few 
meat. things are — hut it contains much valuable information. The methods 

of teaching the subject are not perfect; still knowledge is imparted. 

I do not believe that teaching, even imperfect teaching, can be continued 
day after day, and week after week, and month after month, without 
producing some effect. I cannot think that such teaching has been 
carried on for ten or twenty or thirty years without producing a con- 
siderable effect. Scattered over the counties to which this circuit 
extends there are seven or eight hundred men, most of them diligent, 
faithful, fairly intelligent, employed from day to day in teaching this 
subject. It seems to me utterly impossible that all this teaching can 
be quite unproductive. I am thoroughly convinced that much good 
has been done, and I am decidedly of opinion that yearn of distress 
like 1880 and the present year serve to accentuate some of the lessons. 
Monitors The selection and the training of monitors are important duties. A 
Selection. mon itor who passes through his five years course in a school conducted 
by a skilful and efficient teacher cannot fail to receive an excellent 
preparation for school keeping. He learns in the beat way, and he 
learns exactly what is most likely to be of use. Day after day he sees 
how difficulties are met, how discipline is maintained, how instruction 
is imparted. Without direct teaching the master’s manner and the 
master’s methods are caught up by the monitor. In the purely literary 
part of his course he may fail, or at least he may not greatly distinguish 
himself ; but in the practical work of the school, unless he is hopelessly 
stupid, he must acquire considerable proficiency. How the fact that 
monitors learn so much indirectly and insensibly makes it all the more 
important that they should be placed under the care of none but skilled 
and competent teachers. Bad habits are just as easily acquired as good 
habits — many people will say they are more easily acquired — and 
whatever defects the master shows in any marked degree, the monitor 
will be almost certain to reproduce. Much of the host, or it may be 
the worst, influence of the teacher cannot be drawn forth or detected 
by our present system of examination. If the monitor is made up in 
certain subjects and books, he passes ; if not, he fails. The examin- 
ation tests his knowledge, not his skill : it questions him on the science, 
it scarcely touches the art of teaching. This is a weak point in the 
system of examination as at present arranged, but it is not easy to 
suggest a remedy. The oral examination as it was formerly employed 
only partially solved the difficulty. 

a- But partial and imperfect as it is, the monitor’s examination in his 
third, and again in liis fifth year, is of much importance, and great 
pains are taken to make it comprehensive and fair. The questions are care- 
fully prepared ; ample time is given to the candidates to answer what they 
know ; their exercises are revised with eveiy disposition to give them 
credit for all that they have done. The results, so far as the last July 
examinations are concerned, may he summed up thus: — Of male 
monitors who were examined on D papers at the end of their third 
year of service 71 per cent, passed and were qualified for continuance 
during two years. Of male monitors who wei'e examined on 0 papers 
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at the end of their fifth year of service 84 per cent, passed and were Appendix c. 
qualified for classification. The girls began better, for 91 per cent, of ReportToa 
those who were examined on D papers passed, but only 50 per cent, of state of 
those who were examined on C papers were found to be entitled to a Schools - 
pass. This falling off is due, I believe, to a variety of causes ] a main Mr. 
element, probably, is the fact that a far larger proportion of girls Hamilton . 
accept the office of monitor without seriously intending to become 
teachers. 

The number of candidates who present themselves for examination Candidates 
with ft view to promotion is considerable, and a majority show by their f ? r pr° m °- 
answering that they have devoted care to their preparation. Even e xamma- 
when a candidate fails to obtain promotion this study is not in vain. tion. 

If it is accompanied — as it ought to he accompanied — by greater 
efficiency in the discharge of liis school duties, its effects are an unmixed 
good. His school work should be an important factor in deciding a 
teacher’s claims to promotion. I am afraid, however, that the tendency 
is to put this aside, and to let everything be determined by his success 
at a written examination. Book knowledge can be tested and measured 
more accurately and more readily than practical skill, and the danger 
is that it may thus become the sole avenue to success. 

Precisely the same danger attends our system of training. That By training, 
training under almost any conditions is useful no one will deny. 

Take a teacher from a remote part of Galway or Mayo ; place him for 
the greater part of a year in Dublin, in company with teachers collected 
from all parts of Ireland ; and, quite apart from the lectures and 
examinations of professors, you have done much to stir him up, to 
enlarge his experience, and to widen his mental horizon. The main 
object for which a teacher goes to training is to study the science and 
to practise the art of teaching. Grammar, geography, arithmetic, he 
knows already, more or less. Improvement in these branches is 
desirable and laudable, but such improvement is not the main reason 
why he is where he is. There is not much fear that these subjects 
will be neglected. The natural and witliin certain limits the whole- 
some emulation between the colleges will secure that all subjects that 
can be weighed, and tested, and used as standards of comparison, will 
be carefully looked after. But practical skill in teaching, how is its 
possession to be clearly shown to the world outside 1 How is the want 
of it to be detected 1 Here lurks a danger that requires to be most 
carefully guarded against. Success at examinations, high percentages, 
are not absolute and conclusive proofs of the excellence of a training 
college. They are valuable and important ; I do not despise or under- 
value them. Cceteris paribus , the man who takes the higher marks is the 
better man. At the very least he is a better man than if he had taken 
lower marks, unless, indeed, he gets possessed by an inflated estimate of 
his own merits. But probably, in some cases, no training or want of 
training would much afiect this characteristic. 

Of the candidates who presented themselves at last July examina- General 
tions with a view to promotion to Second or First Class, 57 per cent. of 
of the male teachers, and 51 per cent, of the female teachers were examina- 
successful. Among the candidates for the First Division of First tions. 
Class the female teachers had the advantage ; in the Second Division of 
the Firat Class and in the Second Class the male teachers were the 
more successful. The total numbers examined, however, are not 
sufficiently large to justify me in drawing any general conclusions. 

For some time past the question of industrial training has engaged Industrial 
much attention. Shortly after I took charge of this circuit the official 
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Appendix C. memorandum of 27th. March, 1889, was explained and enforced at 
R ortToE meetingB of the teachers in all the districts. The teachers attended in 
State of large numbers. A few determined at once to fall in with the scheme 
f'chooli. but a far larger number doubted and questioned, raised objections, and 
ilfr. pointed out difficulties. This, of course, was what might have been 
Hamilon. anticipated. A change so important and so wide-reaching -would 
— naturally excite opposition. It was now ; it upset many old plans and 
established practices. The teachers hung back ) some wanted the 
ability, others lacked the courage to make the attempt. The new plan 
would probably involve expense ; it would certainly give trouble ; and 
yet there was and is a general consensus of opinion that the experiment 
moves on the right lines, and that more and better industrial training 
is a necessity. Unfortunately some of the larger and more 
important schools ranged themselves against the scheme. One large 
convent school which I visited recently keeps to the old programme, 
because most of the girls in their sixth class are the children of 
well-to-do parents, who care little for industrial training, but wish their 
daughters to learn Music, and Drawing, and French. The conductors 
of another convent school which I visited a week or two since based 
their opposition on the supposed necessity for keeping all their sixth 
class girl 8 at industrial work during three consecutive hours ; and were 
quite surprised when I explained that two hours would meet the 
requirements of the new programme, and that the hours need not be 
consecutive. 

How far In my own district only four or five ordinary schools and one convent 
adopted m sc hool have as yet adopted the scheme, hut I expect that others will 
district! follow. Meantime, the regulation requiring female teachers to devote 
one hour daily to needlework in second and higher classes is bearing good 
fruit, and is likely to produce a considerable improvement in that branch, 
districts From my observations and inquiries ill the different districts, and 
generally. ^ roin information supplied by the District Inspectors, I may report 
generally, that in this circuit comparatively few schools have heartily 
adopted the new scheme ; that many, including some of the convent 
schools, regard it with suspicion and dislike ; that some schools have 
been exempted from adopting this scheme on the applications of the 
Managers ; that others are likely to seek exemption ■ and that in the 
more remote parts of Galway and Mayo, and in some parts of other 
counties, many schools will practically be exempted owing to the want 
of a sixth class. 

Objections. The chief objections urged are the cost of materials and the difficulty 
of disposing of the finisliod articles, but I am very much inclined to 
agree with one of the Inspectors, who says that “ a more important 
objection may be found in the fact that the teachers who are supposed 
to carry out the new scheme know little of and have no taste for the 
matters they are expected to teach.” 

Prospects. Notwithstanding this very serious difficulty, T have no doubt that 
the scliemo will gradually make its way. Itevision and further explana- 
tion will probably be required, and it may perhaps be found advisable 
to modify the financial arrangements regarding sixth class. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Alex. Hamilton. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 
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Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

Coleraine, March, 1891. 


ApptndixC. 

Reports on 
State of 


Gentlemen, — I beg to submit for your consideration my general Sc hnnls ‘ 
report upon the National Schools in this district for the year just Mr. P. 
concluded. Sha ™ 0,u 

Since my last general report was furnished, two years ago, there has Col erain e, 
been no change in the extent of the district, and not much in the indi- Schooi- 
vidual circumstances of the schools. In the interval, three have been bouses, 
struck off the Commissioners’ rolls or suspended owing to insufficient 
attendance, and two others have been taken into connection. There have 
been grants made for building two additional schools ; and new build- 
ings have in a few cases, replaced old and dilapidated structures. 

Two of the latter deserve particular mention, one of them situated in Improre- 
Macosquin, and the other at Bally lougli, near Bushmills. Both are very meut8 ' 
handsome buildings. The work done in the old Macosquin School-house 
was excellent, and was referred to with praise by some of my predeces- 
sors in general reports : the teachers have now a building to correspond. 

The Ballylougli School, under the management of Dr. Traill, and on the 
erection of which lie lias expended a considerable sum from his private 
resources, has attached to it industrial departments, both for males and 
females. In the former, handicraft is taught, with considerable success; 
iu the latter, there are knitting machines, which supply garments of 
various descriptions to the families of the pupils. The boys make wheel- 
barrows, tables, and similar articles for home use, and in a short 
time have become very expert in the use of ordinary tools. 

There are now in the district 149 distinct departments, under separate Number of 
principal teachers, which may be classified as follows : — SeST" 


Schools attended by Boys only. 

. • • 

. 14 

„ ,, Girls onlj r , 

. 

14 

,, ,, Infants only, 

. 

. 5 

,, ,, Boys and Girla, 

t.e., Mixed Schools, 

. 116 


Total, 

. ~149 


Of the 116 mixed schools, 67 are under male principals, and 49 under Mixed 
female teachers ; both as regards the number of mixed schools, and of Schools, 
those solely in charge of female teachers, this district is remarkable. 

Since my last report, however, the proportion of the latter has some- 
what decreased. 

In the above are included the Coleraine District, and the Ballymoney Model 
Minor Model Schools, each with three separate departments, male, Schools, 
female, and infants. In each department (except the Coleraine Infant 
Model School, where the attendance issmall) are a principal and an assis- 
tant teacher ; and the teaching staff of these schools further includes 
twelve male and two female pupil-teachers, and seven monitresses. 

The Workhouse Schools are those of the Coleraine and Ballymoney Workhouse 
Poor Law Unions, each having a male and a female department. They Schools, 
form, in one respect, a contrast to other National Schools. To have 
many pupils enrolled and examined in the latter is held by everyone to be 
desirable ; on the contrary, the fewer in the former, the better for the 
country in every respect. This* district can boast of the latter good 
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AppendixC. feature ; the four departments above mentioned could easily be ejtam- 
Ke lirti <m ’ nef t * n one *^7' '*' 11 none ^ em ar0 there over more than twelve 
State of names on the marking paper ; in one of them I had only a single pupil 
School b. to examine on one occasion. 

MtTp. The school houses are generally fairly adapted for the purposes for 
Shannon, which they are intended; not more than five can be pronounced as 
Coleraine, really bad buildings. T am happy to state that during the last two 

years managers and school committees liave shown commendable activity 

Ssdfool ia attending to the repairs of the buildings, especially when the limited 
buildings, resources of many of the former are taken, into consideration. In some 
instances, a want of neatness on the part of the teachers characterizes the 
arrangements; this defect seems in some cases incurable. .Thus one 
teacher in the district has always been specially noted for the untidiness 
of his school-room ; but for many years the character of the building was 
in some measure an excuse. A couple of years since, however, a hand- 
some school-house replaced the old structure ; I visited it about three 
weeks after the transfer of the pupils to make the usual supplementary 
report. In that short space of time, the new desks were smeared with ink; 
a quantity of litter had accumulated in comers ; and the ashes of a fire, 
made when the school was first occupied, to “ air the room,” the teacher 
said (the transfer was effected in midsummer), still remained in the grate. 
The window seats were strewn with books, slates, and ink bottles ; and 
the maps and tablets were suspended irregularly on the walls. I instance 
this as au extreme case of a fault deserving of much censure ; the worst 
buildings can be made attractive in some respects if the teachers have 
taste ; the best are furnished in vain to those who are careless and 
slovenly. Yet all admit the educational influence of a neatly kept 
school-room. 

The district is well supplied with schools ; in some places too well, 
“o- since their proximity interferes with their success. Three schools or 
perhaps four are established, where two would suffice ; the requirements 
of Rule 31 render this unavoidable in most cases. At all events, one 
good result is that no child of a school-going age is deprived of the 
benefits which arise from having schools easy of access, and nearly all can 
have the religious instruction their parents desire. 

Teachers . — The classification of the 149 principal teachers in charge 
of the departments enumerated above, is shown by the following 
table : — 


- 

Males. 

Females. 

First Class, . 

18 

23 

Second Class, . 

41 

28 

Third Class, 

22 

17 

Total, . 

81 

G8 


|® a " It will be seen that their classification is high ; and most are anxious 
'ion. to. improve their status in this respect. Nearly all who applied for 
admission to the examinations of 1890 with a view to promotion were 
permitted to attend ; and the greater part were successful — the females 
to a larger extent than the male teachers, on account of the comparative 
simplicity of their programme of study, 
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There are six male assistants and twenty-seven female assistants, em- Appendix c. 
ployed in tlie 149 schools of this district; they are classified as R ep "^t7 oa 
follows State of 


- 

Males. 

Females. 

First Class, 

_ 

2 

Second Class, 

5 

12 

Third Class, • . 

1 

13 

Total, . 

6 

27 


Mr. P. 
Shannon . 
Coleraine. 

Assistants. 


In addition to this staff of principals and assistants there are twenty- Workmis- 
fonr workmistresses employed in the mixed schools nnder male trcsse3 * 
principals. 

Monitors . — There are eighteen male and fifty-four female monitors, 
those in the model schools, seven in number, being included. 

All tilings considered, the teaching staff is ample for the wants of the Teaching 
district, and there is no difficulty in filling up the vacancies which occur 
from time to time. As in classification, their opportunities for acquir- 
ing professional skill will compare favourably with those of Irish teachers 
generally. I append a list showing the numbers of trained and untrained 
teachers, both principals and assistants. 


Principals. 


- 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Males. 

Females. ^ 

Mules. 

Females. 

First Class, , . I 

18 

23 

_ 


Second CIqbs, 

36 

19 

5 

9 

Third Class, , 

4 

4 

18 

13 

Totals, , 

C8 

1 

46 

23 

22 


Assistants. 


First Class, 


2 



Second Class, . 

4 

6 

i 

6 

Third Class, 

~ 

1 

1 

12 

Totals, 

4 

9 

2 

18 


It is to he remembered that nearly every teacher, principal or assis- 
tant, who has been returned in the foregoing list as untrained, has 
passed through a course as pupil-teacher or monitor prior to his or her 
appointment, and thus has received a practical training, more or less 
valuable, according to the character of the school where it took 
place. 

I can speak very highly of the general character and estimation of the Character 
large body of public servants enumerated above. Their social position teachers 
is good, and, with few exceptions, well deserved. 

D 
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Appendix c. Their incomes vary, of course ; in somo schools they are respectable 
Report! on enough ; in others, they are barely sufficient for decent food and 
State of raiment ; and were it not that most of the schools where these incomes 
Schools. are small are taught by female teachers whose wants are less, they could 
Mt7p hardly suffice for this. In some instances, these teachers with poor 
Shannon, salaries live with their parents, and their payment then, goes farther. 
Coleraine. But a few of the married teachers, some of them in third class, must 

have considerable difficulty in. maintaining themselves and their 

Inc “" M - families. 


There are two or three teachers whose incomes, or the united incomes 
of themselves and their families, amount to over £200 per annum ; but 
I can safely say that these incomes, comparatively large as they appear, 
are quite incommensurate with the services rendered by these teachers 
in their respective spheres of labour. 

School-fees. In connection with this subject, I may mention that only a small 
proportion of the teacher's payment comes from school fees. In many 
cases, there are local contributions ; more especially to the schools situated 
on the estates of the London Companies, who are, or were, proprietors 
of a great part of the county Deny. Tlie Companies thus connected 
CoofluieB’ m y district, are, the Irish Society, the Skinners Company, and 
estates. the Ironmongers Company. As to the first named, no change is likely, 
but the Skinners and Ironmongers Companies have, I understand, all 
but completed the sale of their estates to their tenantry. Indeed, I 
believe the transaction is quite complete os regards the Skinners Com- 
pany. There are five schools on its property in this district, to which 
it gave about £10 per annum each, and two of these have, in addition, 
residences attached. The Ironmongers Company has eight schools 
similarly situated, and the teachers were paid from £9 to £15 yeaidy, 
according to class. These annual donations have been paid up to the 
present ; but I gather from those connected with the management of 
idra ^ the estates they are likely to be discontinued. It is not, of course, 
na . within my province to discuss the right, equitable or otherwise, to 
• withdraw these subscriptions ; but I may be permitted to express my 
opinion that their discontinuance will be very prejudicial to the interests 
of these schools. The school fees, low generally in the district, are 
below even its average in these schools ■ and some years must elapse 
before the amounts withdrawn can be otherwise made up. I earnestly 
hope that, even at the last moment, some arrangements may be made by 
the Companies to maintain in future these annual donations. 

The Irish Society contributes very munificently to the schools in and 
around Coleraine ; but one condition of its doing so, viz., that no 
school fees be paid by any pupils attending these schools, is open to 
question. 

k of Having said so much regarding the classification, position, and otter 
heis. circumstances connected with tlie teachers here, it remains that I should 
give my estimate of the general result of their labours. And I regret 
very much that this estimate cannot be as favourable as I would wish. 
About 37 of the 149 schools may be pronounced good, having a regular 
attendance of pupils, a fair proportion in the higher classes, exhibiting 
satisfactory proficiency at the results examinations, with neatness and 
order in their school arrangements, and showing generally a creditable 
tone and good discipline. 

About as many more of these schools may be called fair ; twelve or 
fifteen are bad ; and the remainder are mediocre. My reasons for this 
opinion, and some at least of the causes of the defects I have to call 
attention to, will appear further on, 
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I now proceed to offer some remarks concerning tlio condition of the Appendix o. 
schools as regards proficiency in the various branches of instruction, r T^ on 
premising, however, that when faults are adverted to, they are to be State of 
understood as characterising the schools noted as middling or bad. Schools. 

Reading. — I regret I can record no improvement in this, the most im- Mr p 
portant branch of our school education. Mechanical reading is indistinct Shannon. 
or hurried, and explanation and repetition of poetry have too frequently Coleraine, 
to be noted as middling or bad. Nor is the cause of this grave defect p 
far to seek. In schools where it exists, reading, though, as I have ofVopiS/ 
stated, the most important of the school subjects, receives in all cases Insufficient 
proportionately, and in many absolutely, the smallest portion of atten- J^Joted to 
tion. An examination of the time tables of these schools shows that Rending, 
not more than half an hour daily is devoted to reading in the senior 
divisions, in some cases, nob even that time. In the junior divisions, 
though the time for reading is nominally greater, the really effective 
teaching is perhaps less. Where needlework is taught, I find that 
under the new arrangements for this branch, which came into force on 
the 1st August, 1889, not more than half an hour daily can be given to 
reading, without extending the school day ; and this has been done in 
but two or three cases. In some instances, where this obstacle does not 
occur, the time allotted to this lesson is absolutely ludicrous. Thus, in 
one school, I found that one and a half hours weekly were given to leading in 
senior division j the pupils learning geometry and algebra in this 
division had one hour daily for these branches. In this case, the 
teaching staff was ample ; the neglect of the reading lesson was owing 
to an attempt to crowd these branches, 'with drawing, music, and 
physical geography, within the compass of four hours secular instruction. 

In another school, I found that two half hours weekly were given to 
reading in fifth and sixth classes ; an hour daily was allotted to geome- 
try and algebra in the same classes. Where the time tables of schools 
exhibit faults of this character it is not surprising to find reading and 
explanation noted as defective. 

Writing. — Moderate progress only can be recorded in this branch. Writing. 

The results in different schools are very various. Where it is badly 
taught, no supervision is exercised, and the lesson is worse than useless. 

I notice, however, that more care is now exercised in graduating the copies. 

Arithmetic. — To this subject, more of the school time is allotted than Time 
to any other ; in few is less than an hour per day given to it, in some 
one and a half hours. Except in bad schools, the majority of those An me K ' 
examined pass in arithmetic ; in the lower classes scarcely any failures 
occur'. Notation does not receive sufficient attention in third and Arith- 
higher classes ; and I think progress in this branch would be promoted meticnl 
if the programme for it in first and second classes were somewhat raised. prograrame ' 

Spelling. — In some schools proficiency in this branch is excellent, and 
in the majority, fair. 

Grammar and Geography. — I connect these branches, because in my 
experience progress in one is generally associated with progress in the 
other. The proficiency in them cannot be considered satisfactory ; the 
causes of this are the neglect of explanation, and want of systematic 
teaching throughout the results period. 

Agriculture. — The remarks made above with reference to grammar Not 
and geography are applicable to this branch also. It does not seem to popular, 

. e Popular with pupils, and with teachers only for the sake of the fee 
it brings. I am of opinion that the withdrawal of this subject from the 
programme of fourth class, and the substitution of a better and more 
attractive text-book for the present one, would produce better results Text-book, 
generally, with increased extent and soundness of knowledge among 
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Appendix C. 


Reports on. 
State of 
Schools. 


Mr. P. 
Shannon. 


Coleraine. 


Defects. 


Absence of 
punctuation 


Alternative 
cheme for 
sixth class 
girls. 


Progress. 


Modifica- 
tion of, 
recom- 
mended. 


our population as regards this subject, one of the greatest importance 
to the Irish people, and consequently a leading feature in our school 
programme. 

Composition. — The -writing of letters now forms a part of the results 
programme of the fifth and sixth classes, and is a subject in my opinion 
of considerable importance. In most schools, the teachers are careful 
to show the pupils how to commence and conclude a letter ; in about 
half they instruct them how to address them suitably ; in not more 
than a fourth does the instruction in composition go further. The 
children here have a stolid appearance, and get a character to corres- 
pond ; their letters, however, show that much of this is on the surface. 
They have ideas in plenty, and express them fluently, but without 
arrangement. Mistakes of spelling and of grammar occur, even when 
the writer can parse fairly ; the violations of the first rule in syntax are 
surprisingly frequent. “We does,” u I works,” Ac., are expressions 
often met in letters, even of sixth class pupils ; hut the most marked 
defect is tlis absence of punctuation. From beginning to end no 
“ stop ” of any kind is to be met ; and an examination of the written 
exercises, especially the letters executed during the year, reveals tho 
same defects. I find, too, that tho names and values of the ordinary 
marks for punctuation are not generally taught at the reading lesson. 

Needlework. — The alternative scheme for sixth class girls does not 
seem to be popular in this district. Most of the schools where it should 
come into operation have applied for exemption from its provisions. 
The additional time given in the other classes since 1st August, 1889, 
has not yet produced apparent results. I say apparent, because the 
time formerly allotted was sufficient for the programme in operation up 
to the present. This year, when the new and extended one comes into 
force, will furnish the real test. I notice in some schools at incidental 
visits a deficient supply of sewing materials ; but in very few is knitting 
work absent ; in many schools some of the provisions of the new pro- 
gramme have been anticipated, for the pupils show articles of dresa 
made during the year ) and this feature of the programme promises to 
he popular. 

Book-keeping. — I can record considerable progress in this branch 
during the past two years. Fewer pupils are presented in it than for- 
merly ; but more substantial knowledge is acquired. Many of the sixth 
class pupils are now able to journalize and post into the ledger simple 
transactions dictated on the day of the examination ; most pass in the 
fifth classes, the programme for them being very simple. 

Extra and Optional Branches. — The principal of these taught are 
music, drawing, geometry, algebra, and in a few schools physical geo- 
graphy. In scarcely any are girls’ reading hook or sewing machine now 
presented. I have noticed during the past year some tendency towards 
the error formerly prevailing of presenting pupils who the teacher is 
aware have little or no knowledge of the subjects of examination. They 
do not recollect the conditions of Par. XIII. (h) on the Programme for 
Extra Branches. 

Kindergarten. — This subject is taught but in three schools, viz., the 
Model Schools in Coleraine and Ballymoney, and in the Irish Society’s 
Schools, Coleraine. The former Head Inspector of this district, Mr. 
Seymour, suggested a simple and inexpensive modification of the pro- 
gramme in this branch, for use in schools where there is a large propor- 
tion of juniors, and for whom it is not always easy to find occupation and 
supervision during the entire day. He did not propose it as a regular 
subject for examination, or with a view to earn results fees, but to 
provide easy and pleasant occupation for the juniors, to allow the teachers 
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morft time for the seniors, .and to render the school attractive. I reconi- Appendix C. 
mended its adoption in suitable schools, but without success, I regret to Re “^ on 
say. It would have been productive of much benefit, with little trouble State of 
or expense. Schools. 

It now remains to advert to some of the causes why the educational uffp 
results produced in the National schools in this district are not commen- Shannon. 
surate with the numbers and professional training of the members of the Coleraine, 
teaching staff. In the bad schools the teachers are apathetic and lazy • Cau “ — 
they will not adopt proper methods of instruction ; their schools are inferior 0 
never found working according to their time tables ; they take no results in 
interest in their duties, and only the fear of depression, if in the higher 
classes (as a few of them are) can stimulate them to exertion, temporary 
in its nature and results. In these cases suggestions are useless, and 
there is no hope for improvement but the removal of the teacher's. In 
a couple of cases this has occurred by the extinction of the schools ; the 
attendance fell till the schools were struck off, and the localities cer- 
tainly sustained no loss. 

In the large number of schools which I rank as mediocre, the 
teaohers are anxious enough for success, but either from want of capacity, 
or inability to overcome the difficulties they meet, they fail. 

One of the great stumbling blocks in the way of every teacher is the In-egulaiity 
irregularity of the attendance. I dwelt upon this subject at can- of Attend- 
siderable length, in my last report, and I have little to add now. anc6. 

In a large number of the schools, the managers do all in their power 
to overcome this evil. When they fail, nothing remains but com- 
pulsory legislation. 

Another cause of the poor results noted oh the marking paper at the Undue 
annual examinations is the undue promotion of pupils. I have reasoned Promotion 
with, teachers repeatedly on the pernicious effects of this practice ; p 1,1 s ' 
they agree with me in words; but in most cases go on as before. 

Pupils fail every year regularly, and are as regularly promoted. A 
child passing barely in reading and writing, and perhaps another non- 
essential branch in third class, is a very unlikely subject for fourth 
class, yet is placed in it and fails. Next year he or she fails in first stage 
of fifth class, yet is still pushed on. No real progress is made by such 
pupils, and their presence retards their class-fellows. But if not pro- 
moted, the parents—or rather the children, grumble, and threaten to 
go to another school ; generally one is not far off, anxious to receive 
them ; and the teacher weakly submits. In some cases, such children 
are told they have passed ; but I believe in very few is this discre- 
ditable practice resorted to. In vain I point out that in schools where 
ihe teacher acts independently, refuses to promote, except he believes 
such a course beneficial to the child, and does not allow dictation on 
the part of tbo parents, the attendance becomes larger and more 
regular, the pupils’ diligence greater, and none of the apprehended evils 
follow. 

I am aware no hard and fast line can be laid down in this matter : Basis of 
in some cases it is better to promote the child wlio fails in one of the classifica- 
essential subjects, and in others to keep one passing in them another tlon * 
year in the same class ; but the effects of indiscriminate and almost 
universal promotion in cases of failure can never be other than per- 
nicious, 

_ N consideration of this subject leads me to remark that there is one 
view of it which has not received the attention it merits. The con- 
ditions of classification in our schools imply an equality of knowledge 
m different branches on the part of pupils in the same class : and 
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c. -when promoted, it is expected the same equality -will continue. This 
Report! on system has the advantage of simplicity, and in most cases no injury is 
State of caused; but when pupils fail in either reading or arithmetic, other 
Schools. considerations arise. If promoted to the next higher class, the result 
Mr. P. is generally injurious ; if kept in the same class, it is sometimes so. 
Shammn . A child who has gone over the Fourth Book perhaps twice in one 
Coleraine, year, who can read it well and intelligently, but who fails hadly in 
arithmetic, is in a dilemma, or rather the teacher is. If promoted, 
he can make little progress in arithmetic if he receive only the regular 
class teaching, suitable to his fellow pupils who have passed in this 
branch : if he receive individual attention, the other pupils are 
neglected. 

Dual clussi- On the other hand, if he be kept another year in fourth class, the 
fication. reading lessons, and probably the grammar and geography lessons, are 
subjects of disgust to him ; the school becomes distasteful, and the 
other subjects of study monotonous and unprofitable. A double classi- 
fication of the pupils, viz., one based on reading, and another on pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic, would prevent this evil. 

Objections. A child who passes well in one of these branches could be advanced 
to the next class in that branch, while if failing in the other, he could 
be kept at the same subject till he has a good foundation. I am aware 
of the objections to this plan : it would entail alterations in the form 
of the school records and in time tables. But these difficulties are not 
insuperable ; and the system, of dual classification would produce in our 
schools a greater number of better readers and of better arithmeticians, 
which after all is the main point. 

I name reading and arithmetic as the bases of classification for 
obvious reasons ; pupils who fail in writing can with a little attention 
be made to improve in this branch, and according to our present 
programme passing in the other subjects is, very wisely, not essential to 
promotion. 

s of Another cause of want of success in our schools is the inferior methods 

>• of teaching and school keeping adopted, partly from incapacity to do 
otherwise, and partly from the lack of energy necessary to carry on 
from day to day and from week to week a systematic plan. I have 
been led to consider these defects very closely lately, in discharging the 
duty now devolving upon Inspector's, of reporting specially upon the 
professional aptitudes and success in teaching of those who have com- 
pleted their course of training. 

af I see in the observations of tlie Inspector’s specially in charge of the 
Training Colleges, printed in the last General Report of the Com- 
missioners, that they find the teachers in training do not attach sufficient 
importance to the main object for which the colleges were established, 
viz., the acquisition of a better mode of imparting instruction, and a 
greater knowledge and mastery of the details of school-keeping. In 
testing, as I am bound to do at the annual examination next succeeding 
the appointment of lately trained teachers, on their return to the schools 
they left when going to training colleges, I have found evidence in 
confirmation of the statements of Messrs. Molloy and Purser. I am 
bound to add, however, that, though I have had experience of teachers 
from all the training colleges, that experience has not been sufficiently 
extensive to warrant any general cod elusions, still less to form any 
judgment as to the comparative merits of the several colleges. I merely 
record the result of my limited observations, in tbe hope it may he 
useful to those whose duty it is to regard the subject in a comprehensive 
manner. 
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When judging the professional skill of these teachers, and estimating Appendix c. 
the effects upon them of their term of training, I employ only ordinary and ReportB on 
simple tests. After observing the school arrangements, examining the time State of 
table, &c., I ask the teacher to conduct the school according to it for Sc hools. 
some definite time as marked, and then to make the change for the next Mr. P. 
half-hour, &c. I also ask him to teach a lesson in some of the ordinary Shannon. 
subjects, most frequently a reading lesson. Coleraine. 

In the teaching test they are more successful than in the other. The T 7T~ 
lesson is generally given in a fluent manner, and in a good style, con- test, 
sideling the unexpected nature of the call upon them. Occasionally, 
however, I have heard it given in the maimer of an untrained and 
unpaid monitor suddenly called from a senior class to take charge of a 
draft. Thus in the reading lesson I have heard one of these teachers 
Bay, “ Read, first boy,” then “ next, next, 5 ' and so on ■without a single 
question or observation to elucidate the text, or evidence of teaching 
power beyond the correction of a mispronounced word. In the instance 
specially m my mind when writing, the teacher had got second class. 

In the other test the results generally are not so satisfactory. More Test in 
frequently than could be believed possible, I have seen the teacher go £- r 0 ^ niza * 
to the time table to ascertain the specified occupation of each class, for 
the time in question — a very ominous comment upon how the daily 
business goes on, and the teacher’s idea of a time table. Then, when 
settling the classes to their respective lessons the order frequently is not 
good. Time is wasted ; the children are taken by shoulders or arms, 
and got to their places in such a way as to indicate that the daily 
routine is not pleasant or orderly. Then — I am referring to an 
examination of the present year — the teacher takes his own class, 
leaving the others without supervision. The infants and first class 
were sent to their drafts on the floor, no monitor in charge, and the 
third and higher classes were placed in the desks, the teacher simply 
desiring them to “ go on with t>heir sums.” No attempt was made to 
see had they text-books or other means of “ going on,” or to assign a 
definite portion of work for them; and when after some time, I 
remarked that the infant and first classes were without occupation, pupils 
were sent from the desks, and told to “ hear them a reading lesson." 

The teacher took his own class — in this case the second — and taught 
it well enough ; but the other classes were left to themselves. No 
wonder that at the results examinations schools so conducted do not 
show much progress. I am not, of course, insensible to the great 
value of a session of training, and of the good to the teacher of the 
knowledge in various branches he there acquires ; but it is desirable 
that the main object of training colleges should be kept constantly in view. 

Managers. — There is a considerable admixture of the lay element in tho 
management of schools in this district ; with clergymen of the different 
religious denominations are associated the agents of the estates of the 
London Companies. With few exceptions, they take a deep interest in 
the progress of their schools, in many cases visiting them almost daily, 
and look after the absent children. The large amount of correspondence 
their constant applications for advice upon various matters involve is 
to me a very pleasing labour, though sometimes heavy. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


Tie Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


P. Shannon, District Inspector. 
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Mr. Cox, District Inspector. 

Appen/HxG. 

Reports on Strabane, 7th March, 1891, 

Schools. Gentlemen,— I beg to furnish this my second general report on the 

— ; schools now under my inspection. My former report was written in 

Mr.Cox. ]y|- arel)j ig89 j since that date, no change lias occurred either in the 
trajme. j— tg 0 £ m y district, or in the number of schools in connection with 
your Board, which is now', as then, 147. 

Teachers. The staff of teachers, principals and assistants, consists of 106 males 
and 54 females. These numbers have fluctuated slightly, owing to 
changes from a male to a female, or vice versa. Such changes, if 
they occur frequently, cannot but prove injurious to the tone and 
efficiency of a school ; but it must be a matter of common experience 
that a male teacher who has, and exhibits, capacity for teaching, will 
not stay longer than he can possibly help in a school which can command 
only a small attendance. It is not quite so with females. Further, I 
find that men in charge of small schools, if not actually on the look out 
for a change, have their attention distracted by other matters — a shop 
or a farm, for instance. I must confess that the combination, half-farmer 
half-schoolmaster, is not one that I like ; for, as a rule, where the combina- 
tion exists, the general tone of the school is low. This need not follow 
as a matter of necessity; but I have no doubt that every district 
furnishes examples to bear out my statement. The teacher generally 
arrives in the morning with boots, clotlies, and hands bearing traces — 
evident to more than one of the senses — of his work on the farm. Thus 
the school day opens in a slovenly fashion ; and in a slovenly fashion it 
continues until the hour for closing arrives. How can the teacher 
impress on his pupils the supreme necessity of being exact, neat, and 
clean in all the details of their school work 1 His untidiness of person 
— not to speak more strongly — does not end with himself : it affects the 
pupils, their work, and t-lie room. However, there are schools in this 
district as far removed from this type ns can reasonably be desired : the 
room looking warm and bright ; the walls covered with good maps and 
tablets of various descriptions ; teacher and pupils well attired and all 
on the alert ; so that an air of intelligent interest pervades the whole 
school, and the general look of comfort and cheerfulness carries its own 
tale. 

The classification shows a slight improvement on that at the time of 
my last report. 

Monitor There are now-forty-six monitors and two pupil teachers employed in this 

district. I have no reason to suppose that the rules in regard to their in- 
struction and training are not complied with. The time at one’s disposal 
on the day of the results examination is so limited that one cannot give 
all the attention one would wish to the teaching tests ; but it is my 
habit to quietly watch the monitor and his class during my incidental 
visits. It is rare to find a monitor who, at the end of his course, cannot 
take charge efficiently of any class in almost any subject of the ordinary 
programme j and there is no doubt that oiu* best teachers are those who 
have gone through the longer course of training after having satisfac- 
torily completed their periods of service as monitors or pupil teachers. I 
may remark that there is never any lack of candidates for the post when, 
any appointment is to be recommended. 

Training. Since the establishment of the new training colleges, fifteen men and 
seventeen womeu now on duty in this district have been in attendance 
at one or other of them. The effect of the training seems to be decidedly 
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favourable as concerns those who have spent two years at a college ; but Appendix c. 
in the case of those who could remain only one year, the advantages Sports 0 n 
derived, though they exist, are not so marked. Those who have been State of 
in charge of schools are slow to throw aside their old methods ; they Schools, 
attend mainly with the object of improving their classification, and of j\f~Q OXt 
seizing the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of one or more extra Stralmne.' 

subjects ; but they know that when they leave the college they will go 

back to their old school to contend with the old difficulties that mili- 
tated against their obtaining promotion in previous years. 

1 incline to the opinion that much of the unsatisfactory work done A prime 
in our schools arises from the difficulty of keeping all the pupils actively cau ^ e , ot ,ow 
employed. I have constantly to refer to this when visiting incidentally. pr ° lcltn y ‘ 
Good time tables are rendered useless if only those pupils immediately 
under the eye of the teacher are kept busy. The Board’s manuals deal 
■with this part of the subject fully enough ; but even where teachers 
have the manuals they do not appear to read them — to read them, that 
is, thoughtfully, with the desire to adapt the suggestions to the peculiar 
needs of their own schools. Indeed, I venture so far as lo say that I 
very much doubt if the books are to be found at all in many — perhaps 
the majority — of our schools. 

Another defect in the training of the pupils is the want of attention A further 
that exists generally to habits of order and neatness in the details of the defect * 
ordinary school-work. Changes are made noisily and in confusion; 
hooks, pens, slates, &c., are left lying about on the desks where the 
pupils have just been at work ; books and desks are much bespattered 
with ink, and otherwise soiled and defaced ; pupils when seated in the 
desks are huddled together in groups instead of being arranged equally 
throughout the space left for their accommodation ; and so on. The 
absence or presence of these defects affords an almost certain criterion 
of the amount of intelligence and thought brought to bear by the teacher 
on the organization, discipline, and general work of his school. 

Amongst the large number of schools in this district there are only Infant 
two where the pupils of the infants and first classes can be considered to and 
have any of that training which is so specially adapted to their wants, tuning. 

A large proportion of the children attending the schools under my 
supervision are enrolled in these classes ; and whilst not desiring to 
convey that these little ones are not efficiently prepared in the literary 
portions of the programme, it appears to me indefensible tbat they 
should have no further training of their senses. One of the first things 
needed in early training is to teach a child how to use his fingers, his 
ears, and his eyes ; and whether he does this well or ill makes a great 
difference to him in his later course. Kindergarten exercises, one of 
the objections to which is that they are employed long after the child 
should be grappling with real difficulties, supply excellent means for 
such training of the faculties ; but comparatively few of our schools are 
fitted for them. Something, however, in this direction might be, and 
should be, attempted in every school, even though it have no special 
infant department. It is not necessary to specify here what this 
something should be ; it would naturally differ in schools under a male 
teacher from that in schools under a woman. There is no doubt in my 
ufind that various exercises could be arranged which should have the 
distinct object of developing the senses of the child ; of inducing steadi- 
ness of hand, precision of touch, and accuracy of observation, by both 
the eye and tlie ear. In the second and third classes, this training of 
the senses should gradually give way to exercises calculated to develop 
the reasoning and intellectual faculties — largely by object lessons which Object 
are now crowded out of the course, much to the detriment of the schools. es50flfl * 
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Appendix C. A sympathetic teacher by skilful conversation and questions could excite 
UeportTon tte interest of the pupils ; could furnish them with a fund of inforaa- 
State of tion on the subject under treatment ; and could then induce them to 
Schools. write down an account of what had been said. Some such step is 
AlTTcox. needed as an introduction to Composition or Letter writing, a subject 
Strabane. usually very bald from simple want of early training and sufficient 
■ — practice. 

Model The model schools at Newtownstewart (it is a matter for regret that 
schools. they are not in Strabane) maintain their average, and are, apparently, 
appreciated by the people of the neighbourhood. Classes in Drawing 
and French have lately been formed. It seems a pity that more is not 
attempted in the direction of extra subjects, such as Electi'icity, as the 
necessary appliances are preserved ready to hand. 

Proficiency On the whole, I think, though I say it with diffidence, that the pro- 
generolly. fi c i enC y ^ the subjects of the school programme is slowly improving 
I say “ with diffidence ” because the improvement which I can discover 
may be due to the fact that teachers are becoming better acquainted 
with my methods and my reading of the official requirements set out in 
the programmes. 

Proficiency There are very few schools where I think the Heading satisfactory, 
in Heading. ’Without looking for any refinement of enunciation, I consider even the 
mechanical part of Heading monotonous, hesitating, and unintelligent. 
It has, doubtless, often been observed that monotony is encouraged by 
reading sentences consisting of assertions only ; and in this respect it 
would seem that our lesson books fail to give sufficient room for voice 
inflections. But the most is not made of the books as they are ; a very 
common defect is that of not looking closely at the end of the words, 
and of not fully pronouncing the last consonant. Nor have I any hope 
that much advance will be made in this all-important subject until our 
teachers themselves become good readers — which I think they are not 
at present— and by frequent reading aloud to a class furnish examples 
of accuracy of pronunciation and justness of expression. I have tried 
to put an end to the practice of pointing to the words with the finger — 
a practice which is a distinct hindrance to the acquisition of a fluent 
and intelligent style of reading. The eye should always travel ahead 
a few words, so as to anticipate the sense of the passage ; and this 
cannot be done so long as the finger is accepted as a guide. To one 
other point I have devoted constant attention — the manner of holding 
the book. Generally, unless special steps are taken, the book is abso- 
lutely hugged to the chest of the reader, the whole of the hand being 
under the book, with the fingers appearing over its top — with the 
result that the examiner has an opportunity of studying the pupil’s 
cranium, and the pupil mumbles and grows round-shouldered. It is 
now known that I expect the book to be held between the thumb and 
first two fingers of the left hand, the right being thus free for tinning 
the leaf. 

; Writing is improving. In the senior classes the main difficulty lies 
ers - in the letter. As I have mentioned above, this difficulty should be 
attacked at a much earlier stage. I dislike — nay, I object — to accept 
copies of those unsuitable specimens of letters one so often meets with : 
the letters presented by the pupils should be their own original pro- 
ductions. In the same way I object to mere transcription of portions 
of the lesson book for the letters required by the programme. I think 
that letters should be required from tho pupils of the first stage of the 
fifth class, under sub-head (5) of Writing, just as they are required from 
the second stage, especially as the first stage is required to write one 
to obtain a pass. 
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Arithmetic is good in the junior classes; very fair in the senior, appendix c. 
Except in the cases of two or three schools whore the teachers Reports on 
are particularly slow in taking advantage of any hints that may be State of 
^own out, 1 have succeeded in putting a stop to the practice of counting ac ^ °° l3 - 
in the junior classes. When the tables are properly taught and applied, Mr. Cox. 
there are very few failures in the arithmetic of the first class. I now strabane. 

almost invariably make the second and third classes add a column of ‘ . 

figures aloud to me. In my opinion the only intelligent method of Anthmetlc ' 
teaching the second class to add with ease is to make the pupils add, ao 
first audibly, and afterwards mentally, the unit figures of the two 
numbers they are dealing with ; after a little practice the total of the 
two numbers is found as if by intuition. Why should the difficulty of 
aniving at the fact that 17 + 8 = 25 be any greater than the difficulty 
of knowing that 7 + 8 = 15 ? The mere appreciation of this latter fact 
ought to reduce the former difficulty to nil ; the units 7 and 8 
when added must produce the new unit 5 ; and this to my mind is the 
only satisfactory method of making a ohild see that 17 + 8 cannot be 
anything hut 25. The pupil hardly ever goes wrong in the tens figure. 

In the seniors I still find that, when the sum is finished, care is not 
taken to see whether the answer is anything like what one would expect 
from the question. In many cases considerable advantage would be 
gained by making the pupil work sums in two or three different ways, 
as it appeare to me that too much attention is given to mere rules, as 
though a particular sum must always be worked by a particular rule. 

1 find it very useful, when time admits, to examine the written work in 
the schools. 

Spelling is progressing. I have sometimes to check teachers for Spelling, 
pronouncing a word during the dictation exercise in such a way as to 
give a clue to its spelling. 

In Grammar the proficiency is not satisfactory generally. This subject, Grammar, 
especially, appeals to the intelligence of the pupil; and in the third 
class particularly, an intelligent grasp of the sentence is essential. 

And this appears to be where the instruction /ails : a word is dealt with 
( u ft word, not as a constituent of a sentence. “ To a child, a sentence is 
easier than a word, the cognition of a word is easier than that of a syllable 
or separate entity.” At first an easy sentence, such as “ The bird sings ” 
should be taken ; and the pupil should be made to see that in it we 
speak of some thing, and of what that thing does. The thing is the 
subject or noun; the word which tells us what it does is the verb. 

When the pupil can distinguish these two parts of speech intelligently, 
it should be shown that each of them admits of the addition of a word 
which tends in some way to modify its meaning ; as “The little bird sings 
sweetly,” where one additional word modifies the noun and the other 
the verb. How should come the definitions; and generally a skilful 
questioner should succeed in drawing from the pupil not unsatisfactory 
definitions of these four parts of speech. The great point is to take 
care that the pupil understands what he says ; so that an intelligent 
definition should be accepted, even though it be not quite logical or 
quite complete. In the senior classes it is surprising to find how 
extremely seldom the pupils succeed in correctly naming the tenses. 

To meet this difficulty I am now in the habit of suggesting that the 
pupils should write out in tabular form, in their exercise books, the names 
of the tenses and the “ signs ” — i.e., the auxiliaries — winch form them ; 
and that this table should be constantly appealed to until the pupil has 
mastered it thoroughly. There is one other difficulty, and I mention it 
only to draw attention to it — the distinction between the past tense 
and the past participle of g regular verb. 
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yipp'ndlxc. Geography is pretty fair. I have often to remark that places on the 
Reports on ma P are no ^ ported 0ll t such a way as to show me that the pupil 
state of knows what he is doing ; and 1 expect the position of the places to 
Schools. b e defined, which, as a rule, the pupils have not been taught to do. A. 
MV. Cox . little extra care, in this respect, on tho part of the teacher, would save 
Sfcrabane. the examiner many questions. 

— The proficiency in Agriculture is very unequal ; in some schools it is 
Geography. g 00 d j bi others very bad. There are two school farms in this district: 
Agriculture. j n olie G f them the instruction appeal’s to be intelligent ; in the oilier 
the knowledge of the book is very slight indeed. 

Book- Book-keeping is not very generally taught. The answering is nearly 

keeping, always poor. 

Extra Except in the convent school in this town, very few extra subjects 

subjects. are taken up. Geometry, mensuration, and algebra are the most 
common. Drawing and vocal music aro taught in a few schools. 
Dressmaking, with the use of the sewing machine, is taught, and well 
taught, in one ordinary school. 

Industrial The new industrial programme for the girls of the sixth class was 
programme voluntarily taken up in two schools during the past year ; and I think 
class' Xtl good work was done. The result leads mo to think that Inspectors will 
often feel themselves incompetent to deal with tho work in a manner 
satisfactory to themselves, and that the examinations in this special 
programme demand more time than Inspectors, under their present 
arrangements, can afford to give them. 


I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


The Secretaries. 


Henry Cox, 

District Inspector of Schools. 


fr. Mr. Alexander, a.b., District Inspector. 

mder, 

Oastledawson, 7th March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit, for the information of the Com- 
missioners, the following general report for the year ended 28th ult., 
upon the schools under my inspection. 

Details were given in my last report — furnished two yeai’s ago— as 
to the social status and occupations of the parents of the children who 
attend the National Schools in the district. It will bo sufficient to say 
on the present occasion that more than tlirce-fourtlis of tho pupils in 
attendance aro the children of farmers or of farm labourers. The 
domestic industries are few — hand-loom weaving and shirtmaking being 
the principal — and are confined to particular localities. 

Is I have at present under my charge 155 schools classed as follows: — 

149 Ordinary Schools. 

4 Evening „ 

1 Convent „ 

1 P. L. Union ,, 

ibu- The schools are so distributed as to afford adequate educational 
facilities to all the children in the district. In some localities they are 
too numerous — a circumstance which has, almost invariably, a distinctly 
detrimental effect upon educational progress. Did managers realise how 
much children lose by depriving them of the healthy intellectual 
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stimulus a large efficiently taught school affords, there would be much App&ndixU. 
less disposition to set up these small, too often feebly conducted schools. Re p ’^* on 
The causes why these latter are frequently unsuccessful were referred to State of. 
in detail in previous reports, and will not be further adverted to School;J ’ 

here. Mr. 

In reference to the general character of the schoolhouses in the Alexander. 
district I can speak very favourably. In most there is adequate Castledaw- 

provisiou for light, ventilation and warmth, and the space accommo- soa ‘ 

dation is sufficient. During the two years that have elapsed since my School- 
former report was drawn up, repairs and structural improvements houses, 
(including enlargement) have been effected in several cases where both 
■were much needed. It is in contemplation at present to enlarge two 
schoolhouses which afford very insufficient accommodation for the 
existing attendance, and steps are being taken to have two other 
unsuitable houses replaced by new and commodious vested ones. Large, 
handsome, and spacious schoolrooms for boys, girls, and infants, 
respectively, have just been erected by the energetic parish priest of 
M^gherafelt, Very Dev. P. Canon Donnelly, in that town. I am glad 
to be able to add that only ten schools remain unprovided with out-office 
accommodation, and this number will, I expect, gradually decrease. 

I must reiterate the complaint made in. my former report that in a Supply of 
large number of cases many of the requisites which should be found in Requisites, 
every properly equipped school are still wanting. A globe is only to 
be met with occasionally, and is still more rarely used. If it is asked 
for, it is not infrequently found under a pile of old papers, dusty and 
defaced. A proper use of it would make much of the elements of 
mathematical geography clear to the pupils, and so prevent such 
nonsensical answers as, h Great circles are half way through the middle/’ 

*• Perihelion is that point round the earth nearest the sun.” The sheets 
of “Animals in their relative sizes,” and of the different “Races of 
Men,” are not often seen in our schools, and the “ Natural History 
Illustrations ” not much more frequently. Too little has as yet been 
done towards brightening the appearance of the schoolrooms. In many 
cases the dreary monotony of the white, staring walls is scarcely relieved 
by the limited number of maps which constitute the minimum require- 
ments of the Board, nor by the stiff cardboard tablets containing the 
general lesson, &c. If, for example, the latter were bordered with 
coloured paper, as is done by some teachers, who, recognising the defect 
to which I am reierring, do their best to remedy it, the contrary effect 
would be produced. 

The great advantage to the pupils of having the schoolrooms patterns Neatness 
of neatness, order, and cleanliness is not yet as widely recognised by of School- 
the teachers as it should be. No inconsiderable number, I am. glad to rooma * 
say, fully realise their responsibilities in this respect, but too many still 
appear to be unawai’e of the truth embodied in the following remark 
of a recent writer on education when dealing with this topic : — 

“In school it must be borne in mind that the careful and artistic 
arrangement of all the school material, and of all pictures and 
illustrations, is a silent but very effective lesson in good taste, and will 
go far to make children love order and neatness.” As a poet of 
antiquity expresses it, “ Soak the new jar in sweetness, then long years 
will not exhaust the perfume which it bears.” 

The absolute necessity of maintaining thorough discipline, and of 
keeping the pupils well in hand, as a preliminary to all successful 
teaching is, in a considerable number of cases, only partially recognised. 
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Appendix C. One important sphere of influence open to the teacher is very insutH- 

Eeoorta on ciently cultivated at present. I mean the recreation ground. ££ It is 
State of the theatre on -which each child plays his natural part, and where his 
Schools. temper, dispositions, tastes, and habits may be most completely 
observed." In school lie is to some extent under restraint, but when 
Alexander, at play his natural disposition will, to a certainty, manifest itself. The 
Castlodaw- teacher will then have an opportunity, afforded in no other way, of 
sou. * judging for himself how far the moral and formative influences which 
Discipline, every properly conducted school should supply, have affected for good 
the character of his pupils. 

His superintendence should not be of sucb a character as to be a check 
upon the liberty of the pupils, bub he should ever be on the alert to 
notice any act of meanness, selfishness, or nulenoss on their part. By 
joining occasionally in their games he would strengthen the bonds of 
discipline in its best sense — not weaken them. 

“ It is most refreshing to emerge from a slaughter-house of concords, 
moods, and tenses, strewed with murdered participles of language, into 
the open air ; most refreshing, instead of looking on boys as reservoirs 
of bad grammar and vexation, to escape to a thorough good game and 
restore the balance of human nature by a hearty sense on both sides of 
both understanding a good drive or cut.” 

Ii erg . Candidates of improved social status and acquirements are available 
in larger numbers than formerly for the office of teacher, and usually 
adopt it permanently as a profession. There are now 167 teachers 
employed in the district. Of these, 1 25 received professional training 
for their office either in the Training Colleges, or as monitors, the dis- 
tribution between these classes being!03 and 22. The members of the 
teaching staff are, w ith few exceptions, useful public servants, upright 
and zealous in the discharge of their duties. The rule requiring the 
appointment of none but “classed" teachers — introduced a couple of 
years ago — will, after a very few years, happily render the unique 
anomaly of an untrained teacher as extinct as the dodo. 

The principles to be observed in drawing up a good time table are 
3 * now pretty well understood. Those in use in the great majority of the 
schools are fairly suitable, and are, in general, observed. w 

.dance The number of pupils on rolls was 11,560 : of these, 7,689 made 100 
or more attendances. This cannot be considered a satisfactory propor- 
tion, and it is further to be remarked that a good many of those 
eligible for examination didnotmakemuoh more than the minimum number 
of attendances. Owing to several reasons, the children are necessarily 
absent in considerable numbers from the schools at certain periods of 
the year ; in this district, the attendance is lowest towards the close of 
summer and through the greater part of autumn. After making due 
allowance for this fact, however, it must still bo said that there is room 
for much improvement in the amount and regularity of attendance. I 
agree with those Inspectors who say that efficiently taught schools 
exercise a strongly attractive influence upon tho youth of the neighbour- 
hood — for I have seen many proofs of it — and active and energetic- 
managers can accomplish a good deal towards increasing the attendance. 
The further discussion of remedies is precluded by the scope and nature 
of this report. I shall content myself with remarking that a judicious 
system of rewards for regular attendance and good answering would— 
notwithstanding what some closet philosophers, having little contact 
with cliild lifo, have stated to the contrary — be productive of good, 
l-fees. The amount of school fees paid entitles the teachers in most cases to 
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the second moiety of results fees, but it cannot be said that a liberal -Appendix C, 
scale is observed by the parents, as a rule, in discharging their obliga- Reports 0 u 
tions to the teachers under this head. State of 

The subject of “ teachers’ residences ” calls for little remark. It is SchoolB * 
not a burning question in this district. Except in a few cases, I hear 
little or no complaint on the subject from teachers. Alexander. 

Most of the managers take an intelligent interest in their schools, Castledaw- 
visit them at more or less regular intervals, and, so far as the funds sou * 
available permit, are ready to carry out such suggestions as I find it Teachers’ 
desirable to make from time to time. Residences. 

There are sixty monitors now employed here. The monitorial staff Managers, 
forms an important feature in our educational system, for our future Monitors, 
teacher’s must necessarily be largely selected from this source. Their 
literary instruction and professional training are therefore matters of 
primary importance. The former, on tho whole, receives adequate 
attention, but I am not altogether satisfied with the results achieved in 
the latter department. The performances of the monitor’s, when tested 
in methods, too often exhibit the very faults which are pilloried in Dr. 

Joyce's Handbook. If they are called upon to give a lesson in a 
particular portion of arithmetic, for example, they altogether lose sight 
of the fundamental principle that all sound teaching must proceed from 
the known to the unknown, and brandish technical berms in the faces of 
the learners to their utter mental confusion. In such cases, wherever 
time permitted, I pointed out in detail the faults committed, and am 
sanguine that in this, as in other matters, improvement will become 
more and more apparent. 

It remains now to render some account of the educational work State of 
accomplished in the .district. Of the total number of schools — 151 — Schools, 
in operation, 100 may be classed as good or fair ; 42 as middling • and 9 
a3 bad. In the first class there is a number of schools doing really 
valuable wort ; a portion of those in the second are not altogether 
unsuccessful institutions, but, as they fail to realise the requirements of 
programme in one or more subjects, cannot be classed as good. Seven 
evening schools are recognised, but three of them are not in operation 
this year. Experience does not lead me to expect much from them : 
they usually have only a mushroom existence. 

In a considerable proportion of the schools an easy, distinct, and Reading, 
intelligent style of reading is cultivated, which leaves little to be desired 
in the way of improvement. The proficiency attained in this branch in 
a good many of the others scarcely readies as satisfactory a standard as 
the high relative importance of the subject demands. The principal 
cause of this failure is the fact that in these schools the subject is not 
taught in any real sense of the word : the teachers do not appear to realise 
to the proper extent what is involved in the giving of a profitable read- 
ing lesson, or if they do, are more or less “ at sea ” as to the mode by 
which it should he accomplished. Such matters as distinctness of 
enunciation, attention to pauses indicated by the “ stops,” and the laying 
of due emphasis upon the important words in the sentence, often receive 
insufficient attention. The only point at which these teachers feel called 
upon to intervene is when a pupil stumbles at a difficult word, when, 
they “ lift him over the rough ground ” in the manner condemned by 
Dr. Joyce, and do not subsequently take steps to see if the correction 
has been remembered. In close connexion with reading is the recitation 
of poetry. It could be made extremely valuable as an elocutionary 
exercise — using the term in the strictly etymological sense — but the 
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AppendixC. advantages derivable from it in tins respect are, in many cases, completely 
Ueportaon m i sse d> owing to tlie way in which it is too often conducted. To describe 
State of the defects noticeable would be to repeat very much of what I have 

Schools stated in reference to reading. The poetical pieces are rarely uuder- 

Mr. stood, too, by the children. Not long ago, a pupil told me, when 
Alexander, questioned on the poem of <£ The Fairy Boy,” that “ the little boy wash 
Castledaw- the echoes while his mother was searching for him.” 

sou * I cannot say that I notice any material improvement in explanation. 

Expiana- Ihl some schools, if an examiner’s requirements under this head are 
t : on. modest, the answering is of a fair degree of intelligence. In too many 
other cases, the blank and dull look which overspreads the faces of the 
children while the examination in this subject is proceeding, is to the 
experienced inspector a token full of significance. In such instances, 
answers to even the simplest questions on what has been read are few 
and far between. This defect 1 look on as a very grave one. It forms 
a serious limitation to the growth of intellectual power. Many of the 
teachers are not sufficiently earnest in endeavouring to remove this 
reproach from their schools. It is true, however, that serious difficulties 
are placed in their way by the character of some of the matter contained 
in the reading books. Comparatively little of it was written specially 
for children , and the plane of thought with which many of the lessons 
deal lies distinctly beyond their intellectual reach. 

Spelling. With not many exceptions, a very fair standard of proficiency is 
realised in spelling. Occasionally, third and fourth classes betray a 
weakness that appears to indicate a want of sufficient practice at writing 
from dictation. It is desirable, however, that the seniors should obtain 
a larger number of full passes in this important branch, 
iting. Speaking generally, reasonably satisfactory results are attained in 
writing. This subject receives a very fair share of attention. I am nnt 
among those who think that it should be raised to the rank of a tine 
art in our schools, and I am satisfied with a reasonable standard, viz., 
ability to “write a neat legible hand with ease and freedom.” The 
wide liberty of choice as to the matter of copy-books now open to 
teachers, if unwisely exercised, as it sometimes is, invariably leads to 
disaster. I find it very necessary to assist them with a word of advice 
occasionally in regard to it. The progress in " letter writing ” is, as 
yet, somewhat slow. Too often the performances of the pupils are 
disfigured by bad spelling — even of very ordinary words — and faulty 
grammar. It seldom soems to occur to them to use their laboriously 
acquired knowledge of the rules of syntax to the detection of their own 
grammatical errors. I am strongly of opinion that tho issue to teachers 
of a set of brief, pithy instructions in (say) pamphlet form, in regard to 
the teaching of this subject, would be of great assistance to them. A 
mere “letter writer” would be of no use — quite the contrary. In one 
respect, at least, there has been a marked improvement. I allude to the 
almost total disappearance of the archaic forms of expression, once so 
common, such as “ I take this present opportunity of taking up my pen,” 
“ hopping this will find you in the same,” &c. The faults noted chiefly 
appear in letters written by fifth class pupils : those in sixth class often 
acquit themselves with credit. 

brae tic. Arithmetic does not call for much detailed remark. Steady progress 
continues to be made. Quite a reasonable proportion of tho school day 
is devoted to it. There is one fault in the teaching of the junior classes 
noticeable in many schools — a fault, I am sorry to say, rather encouraged 
than otherwise by the textbooks, — which acts* injuriously on subsequent 
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progress, I mean the absence of any attempt to give a concrete meaning Appendix c. 
to The elementary arithmetical operations. There is a tendency, too, R ep ^7 0n 
to introduce the senior pupils to new miles without due preliminary State of 
explanations, which results in a lessened intellectual comprehension of Sc hooLs - 
them. Exercises in division of decimal fractions are very often ^/r. 
worked incorrectly for this reason. Each school should have a set of Alexander. 
the more common weights and measures. C.astlo- 

A very fair measure of success is attained in a portion of the schools (laws,5n - 
In the teaching of grammar, but speaking generally, the proficiency in Grammar, 
this branch does not rise much above mediocrity. Gauged by the 
character of the letters written by many of the pupils, the practical value 
of the knowledge of the subject imparted to them is moderate in 
amount. Many of tin® teachers manifest much want of skill in dealing 
with this branch, and" do not appear to have any clear grasp of the 
methods by which their pupils may be made to have an intelligent 
acquaintance with it. The sentences chosen for parsing are often taken 
from the lesson for the day: they may be anything but “ simple, ” and 
frequently contain difficult grammatical constructions, much in advance 
of what the pupil at the stage in his progress at which he may have 
arrived could at all adequately comprehend. The result is mere 
parroting, unaccompanied by the smallest intellectual benefit. 

Very fair acquaintance was shown in the generality of schools with Geography 
the maps prescribed in programme. The use of blank maps which I 
introduced when X took charge of the district in 1886, has, I believe, 
contributed materially to this. It is to be regretted, however, that 
teachers do not endeavour to make this subject more interesting to the 
children. Mere topography, while useful in. itself, is, after all, little 
more than the dry bones of the subject. “Geography teaching should 
bring before the child the country he cannot visit ; it should make him 
Bee with his mind’s eye what lie cannot see with Ms natural eye ; it 
should, on a small scale, do for the child what actual travel would do 
for him.” Were raised (or relief) maps available, much clearer ideas 
corn'd be obtained from them than from those at present in use. 

I can record progress in knowledge of the text-book on agriculture. Agriculture 
Were it less a mere repertory of facts, and more devoted to the elucida- 
tion of principles, simplified in language, and properly furnished with 
illustrations, its suitability as a school book would be much increased. 

Book-keeping is taken up in only a limited number of schools, and Book-keep- 
vith moderate success. A certain glibness in the use of technical terms lu ®‘ 
is attained, but the heart of the subject is not always reached. When 
a comparatively simple inquiry as to how, for example, a retail shop- 
keeper will proceed when closing his goods account, is addressed to the 
pupils of even sixth class, it not infrequently remains unanswered. 

The proficiency in needlework and knitting is satisfactory. The new Needle- 
programme in these subjects — which conies into operation this month — wort * 
is in all respects admirable. It infuses the element of practical purpose 
into the instruction in these branches — a point not sufficiently empha- 
sised before. 

The teaching of extra subjects continues to occupy only a subordinate Extra Sub- 
place in the educational work done here. Taught as many of these too J ects * 
often were, when more largely attempted, this is not an unmixed evil. 

Algebra and geometry are still those most commonly taken up. 

■Physical geography was tried in a few schools, but without marked 
benefit to the pupils. The same remarks apply to Girls’ Reading 
Book and domestic economy (both forming one subject}. When exam- 
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Appendix C. ining in tlie latter, some time ago, a girl told me tlrat “ a mustard 
Reports od plaster is used for hastening tlio process of suppuration, or producing 
Statu ot an emetic.” 

School?, Less than half adozen schools have sewing machines. In con* 
j nexion with this branch I always require the pupil to exhibit a know- 
Alexatidtr. ledge of “ scientific dress cutting,” which, when possessed, is a most 
Castle- useful acquirement. Some of the teachers do not quite grasp the 
dawson. distinction between plain dress making (Industrial Programme) and 
advanced dress making (Programme of Extra Subjects), It would 
be desirable to have the matter authoritatively cleared up. 

Drawing has been introduced into a few schools, hut instruction is not 
always given in it upon lines which ensure the solid progress of tie 
pupil. 

It is to be regretted that vocal music is not more generally taught. 
Its value as a source of pure enjoyment and of culture few will dispute. 
The number of schools in which the Tonic Solfa system has been intro* 
duced is increasing. 

While faithfully pointing out defects and drawbacks still noticeable 
in our educational machinery, I desire to record my strongly held con- 
viction that our schools, on the whole, arc doing — silently perhaps, but 
none the less really — a vast amount of good. The National System is 
now, and has long been, heartily and loyally accepted by all denomina- 
tions, so far as my observation extends. This, combined with the fact 
that the somewhat thorny question of the training of our teachers baa 
been so satisfactorily solved, justifies most hopeful anticipations as to 
future progress. The rate and extent of that progress will be largely 
determined by an adequate recognition of the fact, to which attention 
cannot be too frequently called, that “ the young mind is not a tank into 
“ which unlimited supplies of knowledge can be poured : it is an expand- 
1 1 ing organism requiring careful attention and skilful training. It can 
u assimilate that nourishment for which it is prepared ; and if it is early 
“ overburdened with undigested rules and formularies, it will, like the 
“ stomach under analogous treatment, refuse to fulfil its proper function. 
“ True education progresses by contact of mind -with mind, therefore let 
“ the tone of the school be the very highest attainable, especially let tie 
“ teachers be true men unsullied by any meaner objects. Socrates who, 
“as Tiring puts it, taught nothing, and would himself have been 
“ plucked in a modern competitive examination, yet produced disciples 
“ who learned everything.” 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

T. J. Alexander, d.a., t.c.d. 

, Inspector of National Schools. 


The Secretaries, &c M <fcc, 
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Mr. J ames Brow#, District Inspector. 

Camckfergus, 7th March, 1891. 

Gentlemen,— I n accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit 
the following report on the District under my superintendence and the 
schools situated in it. 

The area of the district has not undergone any change since the year 
1888, for which I furnished my last general report. It extends to 306 CaTrick- 
square miles, situated in eight baronies of county Antrim, viz., the fer £ us - 
parish of St. Nicholas, or the county of the town of Camckfergus ; parts District* 
of two parishes in the barony of Upper Belfast ; nine parishes and parts 
of two others in Lower Belfast; the two parishes in Lower Massereene; 
seven parishes and part of another in Upper Antrim; the four parishes 
of Upper Glenarm ; and one parish and pari of another in Lower Glen- 
arm. The district includes, therefore, twenty-five parishes and parts of 
seven others. The population is nearly 66,000. 

At the end of the year 1SS8 there were 148 schools in operation, Schools, 
two in course of erection, and one inoperative. In the following 
year the two schools here referred to came into operation, and the school 
then superseded was struck off. In the same year another new school 
was placed on the Board’s list. In the next year — the one recently 
terminated — the Boards grant of aid was restored to a school which had 
been struck off in the year 1888, and two new schools have been 
recognised by the Board. There are now, therefore, in operation in this 
district 149 ordinary town and rural schools, two Poor Law Union 
schools, and two evening schools. The vested school above referred to 
remains inoperative. 

Of the ordinary town and rural schools, 132 are non-vested ; 12 are 
rested in the Commissioner’s ; 4 are vested in trustees ; and 2 were 
iissigned to the Commissioners. In no case does the teacher pay rent 
for the school-house. 

About 80 per cent, of the school-houses are well adapted for school School- 
purposes and are kept in proper repair; the remainder are middling in bousei * 
these respects. Ninety-two schools are provided with suitable out-offices 
kept in proper repair; 43 have only middling provision in this respect; 
in the case of 2 it is bad; and 15 are wholly without this provision. 

During the past year enlarged accommodation was provided for several Accommo- 
schools; but in some cases it is still inadequate for the number of pupils dat,on * 
in certain months of the year. The schools in the district now provide 
accommodation for 12,085 pupils; the number on the rolls during the 
past year was 12,044; and the number in daily average atrendance was 
7,637 ’7 pupils. 

The very unfavourable weather for farm labour experienced during Attendance, 
the past summer and autumn months caused great irregularity in the 
pupils’ attendance at school. No inconsiderable amount of the work done 
on the farm now devolves on children of school-going age, and when the 
work is retarded by unsettled weather, the regularity of the pupils’ 
attendance is correspondingly injuriously affected. 

Nineteen schools have a teacher’s residence attached. Seven of these 
were built by aid received under the Teachers’ Residence Act ; but the 
teachers are required to pay the local moiety of interest on the loan from 
the State. The other twelve residences, provided either by landlords or 
by local subscription, are free to the teachers. 

E 2 
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Appendix c, In the majority of cases local committees aro associated with the 
ReJortTon managers in connection with the schools in this district. Sixty-two 
Smte of schools are under the managership of 28 Presbyterian clergymen, and 
Schools. 10 under 12 laymen of the same religious denomination ; 19 are under 
9 Roman Catholic clergymen; 15 are under 8 Protestant Episcopal 
fames clergymen, and 11 under 4 laymen of the same denomination; 10 are 
Brown. UT 1 j er 4 Unitarian Presbyterian clergymen, and 8 under 7 laymen of 
Carnet- that denomination; 4 are under 3 Methodist clergymen; 2 are under a 
ersua ' Refonned Presbyterian clergyman; 1 is under a United Presbyterian 
Manage- clergyman; 3 are under a Congregatioimlist clergyman; 1 is under the 
ment * conjoint managership of 2 Presbyterian clergymen of different denomi- 
nations ; and 2 are Boards of Poor Law Unions. In about 40 per cent, 
of the schools the manager's take an active part in promoting their 
efficiency ; but in the case of many of the remaining schools the managers 
do not take the trouble necessary for the proper discharge of the duties 
of their office. 

Books. A fair supply of books and other requisites is maintained in many of 
the schools. On the occasion of the Annual Results Examinations it is 
rare to find a school not fairly supplied. When it is otherwise, it is on 
the manager rather than on the teacher the blame should rest. 

Teachers. During the past two years no less than 29 teachers disappeared from 
the Board’s service. In seven of these cases the cause was either death 
or impaired health, ending soon afterwards in death ; 8 retired under 
the benefit of the Teachers’ Pension Act ; 3 were removed for inefficiency 
or misconduct; marriage and emigration brought about retirement in 
the other cases. 

In the same period 27 teachers in this district entered the Board's 
service for the first time. Eight of these had received training in one or 
other of the recognised training colleges; 4 liad been pupil-teachers or 
monitors in model schools; 14 had been monitors in ordinary National 
schools ; and 1 had received the training acquired by a model school 
pupil. 

The present teaching staff consists of 152 principal teachers, 42 
assistants, 14 work-mistresses, and a junior staff of 80 monitors. Of 
the principal teachers, six males and ono female are in the First 
Division of First Class ; fifteen males and eight females are in the 
Second Division of First Class ; thirty-eight males and twenty-seven 
females are in the First Division of Second Class ; five males and two 
females are in the Second Division of Second Class ; twenty-seven 
males and eleven females are in the First Division of Third Class ; and 
ten males and two females are in the Second Division of Third Class. 
The staff of assistant teachers comprises two males and three females in 
the Second Division of First Class ; one male and ten females in the 
First Division of Second Class ; two males and ono female in the 
Second Division of Second Class ; three males and fourteen fomales in 
the First Division of Third Class ; and six females in the Second 
Division of Third Class. 

Sixty-one per cent, of the principal teachers and 40 per cent, of the 
assistants have been trained, viz. ; four males and one female of the 
First Division of First Class ; fourteen males and nine females in the 
Second Division of First Class ; tliirty-two males and twenty-two 
females of the First Division of Second Class ; seven males and two 
females of the Second Division of Second Class ; thirteen males and 
four females of the First Division of Third Class ; and one male and 
one female in the Second Division of Third Class. 

In addition to the teachers — principals and assistants — there are, as 
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already stated, eighty young persons receiving preliminary training as Appendix c. 
monitors for the profession of National school teachers. There are Reporta 0 n 
seven females in the fifth year of their appointment ; three males and Sente of 
eight females in their fourth year ; fourteen males and eight females in ScI) ooh. 
their third year ; thirteen males and eleven females iu their second Mr. 
year ; and six males and ten females in tlieir first year. There is a Janus 
marked difference between the number who enter upon their* course liro "' 7U 
and the number who continue to the end. This is attributable to two jjjjjjjk 1 
causes. The strict qualifying annual examinations they undergo reduce — — 

the number considerably; but more — especially boys — leave the pro- Monitors, 
fession because they find they made a mistake in entering upon the 
service, and that thoy are more likely to succeed in other pursuits of 
life. 

The remuneration for their services received by male principal Incomes, 
teachers in this district during the past year varied from £44 2s. 6 d. 
to £337 8s. 9 \d., and that received by female principals from 
£33 13s. 6d. to £115 17s. 2 A <2. The remuneration received by male 
assistants varied from £48 to .£73 2s., and that received by female 
assistants from £27 to £50 7s. Twenty male principals received £100 
or above ; seventeen, between £80 and £100 ; forty-two, between £G0 
and £80 ; and twenty-two, below £60. One female principal received 
above £100; four, between £80 and £100 ; twenty, between £60 and 
’£S0 ; seventeen, between £50 and £60 ; and nine, below £50. Again, 
one male assistant received above £70 ; two, between £50 and £70 ; and 
five, under £50. Two female assistants received above £50 ; eleven, 
between £40 and £50 ; and twenty-one, under £40. The average 
amount received by male principal teachers during the past year was 
£80 6s. 3 cl. ; and by male assistants, £54 10s. 9d. The similar 
remuneration from, all sources received by female principal teachers was 
£62 2s. 5d. ; and by female assistants, £39 3s. The average amounts 
of local aid contributed by endowments, subscriptions, and school-fees — 
included in the foregoing returns — were £16 13s. 4 d. to male principal 
teachers ; £1 19s. 4d. to male assistants ; £12 7s. M, to female prin- 
cipal teachers ; and 7s. 3 d. to female assistants. 

The efficiency of the teachers in conducting their schools and in Efficiency 
imparting instruction is, on the whole, fair. In the 146 schools °f Teacher., 
examined by me for results fees the general proficiency, ascertained by 
the answering of the pupils, was 67*9 per cent., estimated on the 
value relatively attached to No. 1 and to No. 2 marks. In three schools I 
found the general proficiency 90 per cent, or above ; in twenty-one 
schools the proficiency was between 80 and 90 per cent. ; in forty-four 
schools, between 70 and 80 per cent. ; in forty-three schools, between 60 
and 70 per cent. ; in twenty-eight schools, between 50 and 60 per cent. ; 
and in seven schools it was below 50 per cent. 

The school accounts are kept with fair regard to completeness, neat- Accounts, 
ness, and accuracy. I would, however, refer to the difficulty teachers 
experience in ascertaining the correct ages of their pupils. The returns 
given by the parents or others introducing the children to the school 
are very often not reliable. Having regard, therefore, to the facility 
now existing for getting certificates of age, it would save teachers from 
occasional disagreeable scrutiny of tlieir records in this respect if an 
order were issued requiring a proper certificate of age on the admission 
of a pupil to a school. I have also to refer iigain to the want of 
proper means to enable managers of schools and the Board’s officers to 
check the accuracy of the returns made for the amount of school fees 
received. The want of this has recently caused much annoyance, Were 
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means devised for a complete official record for each payment of school 
fee, and an order issued in regard to it, the returns made in this respect 
could be vouched with more reliability. 

As I have stated in an earlier part of this report, there were 12,044 
pupils on the school rolls during the past year. Of this number, 8,634 
were qualified by attendances for admission to the annual results exa- 
mination, and 8,280 were examined. "Before entering in detail on the 
answering of the pupils, I embrace the opportunity afforded for 
acknowledging the efficient aid 1 received from the Inspectors’ Assistants, 
Mr. W. T. Clements and Mr. P. J. Honan. 

On the Infants’ Programme 1,816 were examined, and 95-4 per cent 
passed. On reading, 6,251 pupils were examined ; 93*8 per cent, passed. 
On writing, 6,251 pupils were examined ; 97*3 per cent, passed. On 
arithmetic, 6,251 were examined; 801 per cent, passed. On spelling, 
6,251 were examined; 74*9 per cent, passed. On grammar, 3,S14 were 
examined ; 57 '9 per cent, passed. On geography, 3,814 were examined; 
54 per cent, passed. On agriculture, 1,393 were examined; 551 per 
cent, passed. On book-keeping, 365 were examined; 51 2 percent, 
passed. On needlework, 2,036 were examined ; 94-5 per cent, passed. 
On vocal music, 1,872 were examined ; 64*2 percent, passed. On draw- 
ing, 1,24S were examined ; 6S*9 per cent, passed. On geometry and 
mensuration, 77 were examined; G2'3 per cent, passed. On algebra, 
258 were examined ; 651 per cent, passed. On physical geography,' 
15 were examined ; 26*6 percent., passed. On domestic economy, 12 
were examined ; none passed. On dressmaking, 25 wore examined ; 
84 per cent, passed. On French, one was examined, and she passed. 
In making the foregoing returns of the pupils “ passed ” on the several 
subjects examined, the “pass ” includes No. 2 as well as No. 1 marks 
assigned. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


The Secretaries, <&c., &c. 


James Brown, 

District Inspector, No. 8a- 


Mr. r>- J. Mr. D. J. Boantiiee, District Inspector. 

Jioajitrce , 

Slig0> Sligo, 7th March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit my general report for 1890 
upon the National schools in the Sligo district. 

Since the date of my last general report, March, 1887, the limits of 
the district have been slightly altered. 

The Dis- Five schools in the north-west have been transferred to the Donegal 

trict district, and six in the north-east to that of Enniskillen. In lieu of 
these, nine schools from Ballina district and two from Ballaghaderrin 
have been added to district 12. Occupying parts of North Sligo and 
North Leitrim, its western boundary is formed by Ballysadare Bay 
and Sligo Bay, from both of which it stretches inland about twenty-five 
miles. Part of the southern shore of Donegal Bay borders it on the 
north-west. A straight line drawn from its north-western extremity to 
its south-eastern would be about twenty-seven miles long, and one from 
its north-eastern to its south-western about twenty-eight miles. In this 
area are included, besides the town of Sligo, with a population of close on 
11,000, seven small towns and villages. The Leitrim section, composed 
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mainly of moorland and mountain, is in the occupation chiefly of small Appendix C. 
dairy farmers. A much larger proportion of the comparatively rich soil Reports on 
of the Sligo portion is under tillage, the remainder being bog and pasture. State of 

Within the four years to which this report refers, the Commissioners Schools, 
have made grants for the erection in the district of seven schools to be j\fr~D. J. 
vested in trustees, but only two of these have so far been completed. Hoantrec. 
With the aid of a loan under the Act of 1884, a small non- vested Sligo, 
school has been built. This had the effect of closing an adjacent non- Ne “jJ ool 
vested school, which had been aided only by a capitation grant. ho^B. 

The teacher of the uew school receives class salary. In a wild and 
poor part of Leitrim near the Arigna River, a substantial non- vested 
school-house has been raised by great exertion on the part of the 
manager, the teacher, and the people. The leasing powers of the 
grantor of the site were not sufficient to warrant State aid, which had 
been asked towards the erection of a vested building. Since 1881, 
grants have been made to assist in the building of thirteen National 
schools to be vested in trustees, and Jive new non-vested schools have also 
been provided. With one exception, these eighteen new schools have 
taken the places of very unsuitable houses, mostly of the thatched cabin 
description. Although a few of the latter still remain, the vast 
majority of the school-houses in the district are substantial and fairly 
commodious buildings, while several are in both respects excellent. 

Increased attention to neatness and tidiness of houses and premises 
is desirable, although in these matters there is evidence of improve- 
ment. 

The 135 National schools in the district are thus classed : — Different 

classes of 

Model, ... . . 3 schools. 

Ordinary, ..... 126 

Convent, ..... 2 • 

Industrial under the Act, , . . 1 (conducted by nuns). 

Poor Law Union, .... 2 

Lunatic Asylum, , , 1 


These schools, omitting the three in charge of nuns, and the 9 ,ass5r,ca- 
asylum school, are conducted by teachers who rank as follows : — teachers. 


Class. 

— - 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

P. . 

5 




I 3 . . 

7 

5 



1 

II 1 

20 

19 

2 

4 

II 2 

10 

7 



2 

IIP. . 

83 

IS 

5 

17 

Ill 3 - .... 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Totals, , 

80 

51 

11 

25 


Comparing this table with a similar one included in my last report — Advance in 
hut which referred to 128 schools instead of 131 — it is seen that after 
the intervening four years the number of first class teachers remains Taubers, 
stationary, a larger proportion being, however, in the higher division of 
that class, that an advance of 25 per cent, has been made upon the 
number of second class teachers, and that while in 1886, 70 out of 128 
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Appendix C. principals ranked in the lowest class, and hut 58 in the two higher 
Reports on i 11 1-890 there were 73 principals out of 131 in the two higher classes, 
State of and the number in the lowest class had been reduced to 58. In the 
Schools. proportion of assistants found in the two higher classes, there is also a 
Af r d j slight improvement. There has thus been some progress, but it has 
h'ountreo. not been at all sufficient. There are still quite too many teachers, 
Sligo. especially principal teachers, in the lowest grade. It is most regiet- 
Teachers fable that among the teachers — although as a body they are faithful, 
not aspic* hard-working, and eminently useful public servants — the aspiration to 
ing. improve their condition by rising in their classification is neither strong 
nor widespread. Only thirteen applications for admission to next July 
examinations have been received, five of which came from teachers 
ranking in the lower division of second or third class, and who were 
consequently inadmissible. Among the remaining eight, I regret to 
say, only two deserving candidates were found. Some of them were, 
however, aspirants to first class, for admission to which, merit of a high 
degree is required. 

Several causes may be assigned for this apparent apathy regarding 
advancement in classification. The circumstances unfavourable to study 
by which too many, especially of the rural teachers, are surrounded, 
have much to do with it ; but, perhaps, the considerable number of 
searching examinations that must be undergone on a varied and exten- 
sive curriculum in the progress of our teachers, from the lowest grade 
to the highest, is a cause as potent as any other, 
ingof There are now 50 trained teachers in the National schools of this 
iers * district, an increase of only 10 having taken place in four years. 
Twenty -seven of these have gone through the modem one year’s or two 
years’ course ; the rest were trained under the old system. The former 
were in all cases promoted in classification on the completion of their 
training, and are, of course, improved in scholarship, while the addition 
to their professional skill has been mainly, I believe, in accordance 
with the different degrees in which those young persons were endowed 
with natural aptitude for teaching. 

.cter For the year 1890 the average number of pupils on the rolls of 132 
Unce ^ a ti° na l schools that were examined for results fees was 11,915, and the 
' average attendance 6,965, the latter number being 68-4 per cent, of 
the former. The proportion is indeed far from satisfactory, but it is a 
vast improvement on the old state of things in this respect. Some 
twenty years ago, the corresponding per-centage for the S wineford district, 
of which I was then in charge, was, I recollect, under forty. The circum- 
stances of the two districts do not differ so much as to affect the justness 
of the comparison. 

The population of the Sligo district, according to the last census 
returns, was about 75,000, and children of the school-going age were in 
round numbers 18,000. Had a due proportion of these been on the 
rolls of the National schools — and other schools in the district are so 
few as to be of no practical account in this matter — and had the attend- 
ance been even moderately regular, the average for the year, instead of 
being short of 7,000, should have reached about 11,000 j and had the 
attendance been as regular as in some of my best schools, that is some 
three-fourths of the number on rolls, this average should have exceeded 
13,000. Comparing these figures with those given under similar heads 
in my last general report, I regret to find that hardly any improvement in 
the character of the attendance has taken place within the past fouy 
years. 
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In parts of the district and especially in the county Leitrim, or poorer AppmdinC. 
section, there is little punctuality in coming to school in. the morning. Report3 oa 
Too many ot the teachers seem to be insensible of the immense import- State of 
ance of regularity in this respect in its bearing upon moral and Schools, 
intellectual training. In the vast majority of the incidental visits that I Mr j). j. 
have paid to the schools in question, I have found, as a rule, not more Roantrc «. 
than a tenth of the children present at the time appointed for the Sligo, 
commencement of the first lesson, and to make the matter worse the late- ^r ant of 
comers have too often been permitted to pass to their places unnoticed punctuality 
by the teacher. He usually fancies that he is under no obligation to jnthomorn- 
contend in this respect against the careless habits of the people among lng ‘ 
whom he lives. He will tell you that he cannot prevail upon the 
children to come earlier, the parents won’t send them out in time, and 
takes this disregard of punctuality by parents and children so much as a 
matter of course that he never tries to grapple with it, and sometimes, 
unfortunately, even falls into it himself. I have no manner of doubt that 
were proper means used by the teachers generally to combat this evil, the 
effect of their exertions would extend beyond the children to the parents ; 
the teacher becoming in this matter to some extent a social reformer. 

Passing now to the important subject of the instruction given in the Quality of 
schools, and beginning with the infants, I find these little ones as a rule iMtrUBkwn * 
the best prepared of any class for the annual examinations. 

Despite the obstacles arising from insufficient and irregular atten- 
dance, due in a great measure to the poverty of a large section of the 
population and to the scarcity of labour, and notwithstanding the fact 
that so many of the teachers rank in the lowest class, the schools 
are progressing. This is seen mainly in those subjects proficiency in 
which depends chiefly on memory or on mechanical dexterity — reading 
with fluency and fair verbal correctness certain peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation being overlooked — spelling, penmanship, needlework, 

practical arithmetic, practical algebra — this last in some few schools 
only— and local geography. To train the children to cfearness and 
distinctness of enunciation is a difficult task, and one which the 
teachers seldom perform successfully. Home habits are here the great 
obstacle to the teacher’s efforts. 

Little advance — although some is observable — has been made in 
branches, the study of which calls for an exercise of thought and 
judgment. The theory of arithmetic, geometry — in the few schools in 
which it has been attempted — the comprehension of passages occurring 
in the pieces of prose and poetry read or recited, the perception of the 
logical connexion of such passages, and even the explanation of words 
selected from them, grammar, and mathematical geography — it is in 
such subjects as these that failures at examinations are most frequently 
met with. A main cause of this is undoubtedly the fact that no part 
of the teacher’s income depends directly on the cultivation of the intel- 
ligence of his pupils. 

Kindergarten occupations have been introduced in but three schools, Kindorgmr- 
two conducted by the Sisters of Mercy in this town, and the Infants’ ten - 
Model School, in all of which these exercises have been practised with 
a considerable measure of success. 

The Industrial Scheme for the instruction of girls in sixth class has, Induitria 
bo far, been adopted in but six schools, including the Female Model t **j“’ lll 5 of 
School. It was introduced into the latter in August, 1889. The * ir ’ 
branches taught are shirt-making, dress-making, and underskirt making, 
knitting (plain and fancy) jerseys, socks, stockings, gloves, vests, and 
petticoats, crocheting such articles as caps, wraps and antimacassars. 
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The materials are provided by the head mistress, Miss Munce, it 
having been found that the materials brought to school by the girls 
■were often, insufficient and unsuitable. 

Two sales of work were held, one in April, 18D0, and the other a 
few days before last Christmas. All the articles made -were readily sold, 
almost exclusively to the mother’s of tho girls, and at prices which 
merely covered the cost of materials. 

Miss Munce is deserving of great credit for the zeal and ability she 
has displayed in the working of the scheme. 

Since the date of my last report one of the two school-farms then in 
the district has severed its connexion with the Board. There are two 
attached to schools lately transferred to this district from that of Bailing 
Convinced as I am of the immense value of the practical instruction 
disse min ated by these establishments, T should be glad to see one in 
every parish. 

A cookery school has been opened in connexion with St. Patrick’s 
Convent School. Many girls have lai’gcly benefited by the instruction 
given in the art, a knowledge of which will, no doubt, extend from them 
to the elder female members of their own families, and of others in the 
neighbourhood. 

I regret to have to report that only in tho Model School, the Convent 
Schools, and in three others, does either singing or drawing form a part 
of the course of instruction. 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


D. J. Roantree, District Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 


Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

» Omagh, 7th March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit, 
for the consideration of the Commissioners, the following General Report 
on the schools of this district for the year 1890 : — 

The limits of the district remain unchanged since the date of my last 
Report, furnished two years ago, and the schools reported on now are 
practically the same as those referred to in that Report. The only 
changes are that two then suspended are now in operation, and that two 
then reported on had no examination for results during the past year. 

The schools in operation during the year were : — 3 Model School De- 
partments, 1 Convent, 2 Poor Law U nions, 2 evening schools, and 140 
ordinary clay schools. 

The distribution of schools accords very well with that of the popula- 
tion. I do not think any part of the district is insufficiently supplied ; 
but in many places the number of schools is unnecessarily large, owing to 
causes well known, and inseparable from a mixed community. Amalga- 
mation is very desirable, but hardly to be hoped for in such cases — the 
tendency is rather towards division than towards union. 

Many of the non-vested school-houses are well built, commodious, and 
properly equipped ; but a large proportion are of mediocre pretensions, 
and there are a few that call at every inspection for special animadver- 
sion. One is situated in the middle of a lielcl, half a mile from a road, 
and with no path leading to it ; two are placed in farm yards surrounded 
by manure heaps and stagnant pools, poisoning the atmosphere, and in- 
jurious to the health of teachers and pupils ; and one is in a back-yard 
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off a street, where the atmosphere is stifling and pestilential. The last- AppendixC. 
mentioned will soon, I hope, he a thing of the past, as a lease has now Rep ^ 011 
been procured, and a good vested school will soon he built in a suitable state of 
position. I do not despair of seeing the others similarly replaced. A Sc boolg - 
few of the school-houses are in very moderate repair, and a small number j/> jj " ,/_ 
lacl; out-offices. Since my last report the fine vested school at Fivemile- Browne. 
town has been completed by the addition of a teachers’ residence, and is Omagh. . 
now a handsome and commodious establishment, due to the taste and 
energy of the patron, IT. de F. Montgomery, Esq,, D.L. The vested 
school-houses in general are kept in good order, and well furnished. 

The surroundings of the school-houses are sometimes not very neatly or 
tastefully kept, and many rooms are dull and cheerless, with maps badly 
arranged, and without diagrams or pictures to enliven and utilise the walls. 

Of the managers, 46 are clerical, 24 lay, and six schools are under Managers, 
official management. With a few exceptions, the managers take a con- 
siderable interest in their schools, especially the clerical. Most of them 
visit the schools on the day of the Results Examinations; some, indeed, 
remain during the entire examination, and nearly all make frequent and 
useful visits during the year. Some of the schools, indeed, I think are 
rather over-visited ; frequent calls interrupt the work, distract the 
children’s attention, and lessen the teacher’s control. 

The 147 schools reported on during the past year afford accommoda- Average 
tion for 10,040 pupils. Their average attendance was 5,906, and the Attendance, 
number examined for Results 7,120. As compared with 1888, these 
figures show a falling off of 518 in average attendance, and 115 in number 
examined. The decrease was due chiefly to the prevalence of influenza 
during the earlier part of the year, which injured nearly all the schools, 
and probably affected unfavourably the proficiency also. The exceptional 
severity of the past winter also intensified the normal irregularity of the 
attendance of pupils, and reduced the numbers. A few of the school- 
buses are too small for the attendance, but in the greater number there 
is plenty of room. 

Having so recently entered rather fully into the educational condition 
of the district, and the quality of the instruction, I have but few addi- 
tional remarks to make here. 

Of the schools, 12 are exclusively for boys, 13 exclusively for girls Mixed 
and infant boys, and 122 have a mixed attendance of boys and girls. I Schools 
have always been in favour of the co-education of boys and girls ; and I P™P° ndtr 
am glad to see that in England, America, and several European countries, 
the feeliDg in favour of mixed schools is gaining ground. Most of the 
best and most successful ordinary schools in this district are mixed ; and 
the same is mainly true in the other districts known to me. 

The teachers of the district are classed as follows : — Teachers 


- 

I'. ! 

I*. 

II. 

HI. 

Principals, Males, 

3 

12 

54 

40 

# ,, Females, 

Assistants, Males, 

3 

5 

14 

15 

1 


1 

1 

i, Females, . 

3 

l — > 

7 

7 


| 27 

76 

68 


The proportion of first and second-class teachers is increasing; and 
those in third-class now form a minority. This is a hopeful feature, 
and likely to be more and more evident every year. As the existing 
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Apptndix o. teachers retire, they will in future be largely succeeded by trained and high* 
Reports on c ^ ass tethers, which will be, on the whole, a benefit. It must be admitted, 
State of however, that some good schools are in the hands of third-class teachers* 
Schools, and that several of the worst schools of the district are under trained 
Mr. W. J. teacher's. 

It is matter for regret that so few teachers are candidates for 
promotion from year to year. Many that do apply are disqualified by 
the state of their schools, and some whose schools are good do not make 
application. Promotion is open to every teacher on easy terms. That 
so few avail themselves of the opportunity appears to show that earnest 
students are rare; although few classes have so much leisure, their school 
day being short, and Saturday being entirely free from work in most 
schools. The teachers as a body are diligent and careful in the discharge 
of their duties, and are generally respectable and worthy members of 
society. 

The number of monitors employed in the district is at present fifty- 
five — twenty-seven males, twenty-eiglit females. These young persons 
are fairly attended to, so far as their literary instruction and preparation 
for their examinations are concerned ; but I fear that in many cases 
they receive but scanty training in the art of communicating knowledge 
and drawing out the thoughts of their pupils. 

The accounts are in general very well kept, neat, accurate, and 
complete. In some cases, however, instances of falsification have 
occurred ; such as erasing and altering figures, marking absent 
pupils as present, and sometimes, to balance this, marking pupils in 
attendance absent : and adding numbers to those originally entered in 
the Daily Report Book. I am glad to say that intentional errors are 
not very frequent ; but they do occur, sometimes in small schools, 
struggling to maintain the minimum average, sometimes in large schools 
from a desire to swell the result fees. 

Ages of pupils are often inaccurately entered, sometimes two or 
three years wrong. I am told that it is difficult to get the correct ages; 
but frequently no attempt is made to get them ; and very seldom is the 
difficulty insuperable. 

Teachers from the Training Colleges, who have never been in charge 
of schools before, have usually very little idea of the proper method of 
keeping the school accounts, and cannot, or do not, understand the very 
clear instructions given in the various books. In other respects most of 
these teachers have been well prepared, and do credit to the training 
colleges; but this matter appears to receive comparatively little attention. 

The local contributions in aid of the schools are, in many cases, not 
well maintained. School fees are not largely paid. In Contributory 
Unions there is usually an understanding that no fees are to be charged; 
aud when a Union ceases to be contributory, the fees are reimposed 
with some difficulty, 
dental During the year I made 162 incidental inspections. Secondary 
ectiona. re p 0rts laying been abolished, an incidental report is now furnished 
at every visit. These visits are very useful in enabling the inspector 
to check the accounts, note the methods of teaching, and the 
observance of the time table, and gauge the organization, discipline, 
and moral tone of the schools 

it* The Results Examinations are the great means of testing the work 
nma- 0 f teachers and pupils, and the general value of a school. There are 
many qualities not directly represented by figures on the marking 
paper that are also ascertained and estimated at these examinations 
the control exercised by the teachers, }iis methods of doing soma 
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portion of school work, his general intelligence, the training of the 
pupils, their promptness and intelligence in obeying orders, their 
earnestness, self-reliance, ancl honesty. 

Classified merely on the basis of the answering at the Tlesults Exam- 
inations, the schools may be arranged thus ; — 

Good 24 

Fair 46 

Middling 69 

Bad 8 

As in all my former reports, I give below a tabular statement of all 
the pupils examined in each subject, with the number and percentage 
of 


AppandhsCt 

Report! on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. IV. J. 

Brow lie, 
Omagh, 

Claasi Reac- 
tion of 
Schools 
according 
to answer- 
ing. 


Number 

examined. 

— 

Passes. 

Per- 

centage. 

1,553 

Infants,. . . 

1,380 

88-8 

i 

Reading, .... 

5,266 

94 

5,567 -J 

"Writing, .... 

5,206 

93 

Arithmetic, . . 

4,164 

74 

( 

Spelling, .... 

4,243 

76 

3,346 -J 

Grammar, 

2,234 

66 

Geography, 

2,272 

G7 

1,370 

Agriculture, 

879 

64 

251 

Book-keeping, . 

179 

71 

533 

Music, .... 

454 

85 

494 

Drawing, 

364 

74 

135 

Physical Geography, 

99 

73 


Algebra, .... 

134 

60 

70 

Geometry, &c. , 

39 

56 

61 

Sewing Machine, &c., 

54 

so 

30 

Animal Physiology, 

30 

100 

3 

Girls’ Reading Book, 

1 

33 


Tabic of 
Pupils 
examined 
and number 
passed. 


I am surprised to find that these percentages are slightly below those 
given in my .Report for 1888 . I am not aware of any change in my 
standard of marking, and can explain the falling-off, where I thought 
there was an improvement, only by the effects of the influenza already 
referred to. 


In Beading, more attention is now paid to the grouping of words ; in an Reading 
increasing number of schools punctuation is attended to, the minor pauses 
are made after the long and important words, ancl phrases are read as 
phrases ; but much remains to be clone. Many teachers begin at the 
wrong end in teaching a reading lesson, and make reading a matter of 
words instead of facts. The mere repetition of the words, more or less 
accural ely grouped and modulated, comes first, explanation last, or 
nowhere. By such teachers, intellectual teaching of the lessons is 
little attempted. 

The repetition of poetry required by the programme has not effected Poetry, 
the ends presumably aimed at, instruction in elocution, and cultivation 
of a taste for poetic beauty. In most cases it is a mere memory 
exercise, a convenient way of giving pupils home work with ease to the 
teacher. The words are committed to memory, often without the 
slightest glimmering of the meaning, which is consequently completely 
obscured in the recitation. In some schools, missing the prescribed 
^k in poetry entails corporal punishment, or keeping-in, or both. The 
pupils are naturally disheartened and disgusted, and a strong and 
“jsteng distaste for poetry is the result In many cases the poems are 
badly selected, those with any story in them — the only poems young 
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Appendix c. people caro anything about — carefully avoided, and long abstruse poems 
Reports" on tlie “ Eie gy in a Country Churchyard ” selected— poems entirely 

State of beyond the capacity, and outside the concerns of the children. This 
Schools, illustrates the tendency abundantly visible in many schools, to attend to 
MrTw, J. the comparatively unimportant parts of the programme, “ the mint, and 
Browne, anise, and cummin,” to the neglect of the “ weightier matters.” The 
Omagh. mere repetition of these pieces of poetry gets, I believe, far more atten- 
tion than the thousandfold more important explanation of the lessons 
or teaching of the subjects treated of in the books. 

Penman- The quality of the writing in the district is still very moderate, and 
8 ^P* I cannot report any general improvement in the branch. In first-class, 
indeed, there is some advance, and in many schools the writing of that 
class is neat, regular, and well formed. There are too many sets of 
competing copy-books, and teachers seldom adhere steadily to any one 
set. What is called “bold” writing has lately been introduced. I do 
not know what necessity or demand there was for this large clumsy 
style j and, in my opinion, the writing has deteriorated wherever it has 
been adopted. Though in many cases the copy-lines in the other series 
are very plainly imitated, I rarely find a school in which I can say 
that the penmanship is uniformly good and of uniform style. 


Letter- Letter-writing is still very imperfectly taught. The pupils do not 
•writing. understand the structure of the sentence, and hence often rim three or 
four statements into one. They frequently write a letter without a 
stop from beginning to end. Gross grammatical mistakes, too, are 
common, showing that little care has been taken to teach composition 
seriously. However, the pupils generally understand the form of a 
letter, and this is something gained. 

Puuetua- Punctuation is not sufficiently attended to. The written exercises 
presented in the higher classes are often quite destitute of stops ; and 
though the teachers at my request attend to punctuation in the dictation 
exercises read at Results Deaminations, they sometimes comply outofgood 
nature rather than from any belief in the practice. In one school I found 
recently that neither pupil or teacher knew how to make a comma— 
not an artistic, tasteful comma, but a comma recognisable as such ; but 
this was an extreme case. The note of interrogation is systematically 
dishonoured in many exercise books. 

Spelling. Many teachers conduct the dictation exercises very well indeed, but 
some are still defective in method. They repeat each phrase several 
times, group the words badly, omit portions of the passage, ask and 
answer questions, get the pupils to hold up a hand, or repeat the last 
word when a phrase is finished, and watch the writing of the nearest 
pupil — all objectionable practices. In the ordinary school work some 
teachers read dictation concurrently for two or even three classes. It 
would be much better to combine the classes — the great object of the 
lesson being to impart facility in writing ordinary sentences, it is not of 
much consequence from what book the sentences are taken. The more 
difficult words of each book should be specially taught by frequent oral 
practice and written tests. 

Paraphras- Paraphrasing I never see. It may be attempted, but if so, it has 
ing ' escaped my notice. It i3 a useful and easily conducted exercise. To 
write out in prose the story, say of “Lord "CTllin’s Daughter,” or “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” would be worth a dozen repetitions. 
Arifcamotl:. Arithmetic is a subject that an Inspector can but slightly influence 
directly ; hia duty is confined to marking the exercises, and testing the 
knowledge of tables, and expertness in compound addition and mental 
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computation. The teaching is too much restricted to working examples Appendix c 
and getting out results. Principles are seldom explained, and the reasons Reporta on 
of the rules rarely understood ; and but seldom indeed is the old boast State of 
heard of knowing “ from cover to cover, 5 ' an advanced treatise on Sc,lools * 
arithmetic. . _ Mr. W. J. 

In one respect an improvement of no slight importance has been Urowne. 
effected. Counting is nearly obsolete, and the knowledge and applica- Omagh, 
tion of the tables are much improved in the junior classes. It has Countin , 
required constant vigilance to secure this result. In first and second 
classes I have required every child to work an entire question aloud 
without counting ; and in most schools addition is new both rapid and 
accurate. 

A knowledge of the metric system of weights and measures has just Metric 
been re-introduced into the English Education Code, pointing, it is to be s y atem * 
hoped, to the simplification of our cumbrous system. It would be a 
useful addition to the programme of our higher classes. 

I have but little to say on Grammar. The formal parsing so elabo- Grammar, 
rately taught is of little practical use. The simple analysis of a sentence 
into subject and predicate is rarely known, and when that is unknown 
the sentence cannot be understood. In the every-day language of the 
pupils, the common solecisms of the country are allowed to pass un- 
noticed ; and even in sixth-class such expressions as, my books is at 
home, you should have went away, we come to school andleams to read, 
are by no means uncommon. 

The text-books on Geography are not used as class-books, as they Geography; 
might well be, but only as books for home preparation of lessons. 

Atlases are not much employed, and globes still less, and the subject is 
not made so interesting as it might be. The Geographical Pleaders, so 
much used in Great Britain, would be productive of great improvement 
if used in our schools. I have before me some of the illustrated text- 
books on geography used in the public schools of America. They 
contain well arranged geographical lessons, with beautifully executed 
maps, well-drawn illustrations of scenery, characteristic plants and 
animals, people, costumes, historic personages connected with geographi- 
cal discovery, plans and views of the great cities, views of industrial 
products and pursuits, ships, railways — everything calculated to impart 
vividness and reality to the instruction. Beside these, the material at 
the command of oul* Irish schools appears meagre and ineffective. 

In Agriculture a fair proportion of the pupils pass ; but in many cases Agriculture 
the knowledge gaining the pass is practically worthless. They have 
little idea of the meaning of what they say, and scarcely any real know- 
ledge of the crops or processes described. The book on Practical 
Farming is not sufficiently illustrated, and few teacher’s provide either 
objects or pictures for the enlightenment of their classes. A gardener’s 
illustrated catalogue would form a valuable companion to the text-book. 

There is one School Garden in the district. Thanks to the earnest 
co-operation and support of the manager, Mrs. Macartney, of Cloglier 
Park, the practical teaching there is fairly effective and valuable, and the 
pupils are made acquainted with the various garden crops, with many 
common garden flowers, and with the advantages and practical working 
of rotation of crops. 

Needlework is, on the whole, very fairly taught in all schools with a Needle- 
female teacher or workmistress — about eighty in all. The new pro- vror * 
gramme has not yet come into force ; but with an honr daily devoted to 
the subject, the proficiency will, no doubt, be well maintained. The new 
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jppmtlxC. scheme for sixth-class girls has been, introduced into some schools ; hut 
Reports on does n0 ' t a PP ear to be > n much favour here, as many managers have 
State of applied to have their schools exempted from its operation. 

Scll0 ° lil The remaining subjects of the programme, which, are optional, are not 
Mr. W. J. widely taught, and call for no remarks. Book-keeping was taken up 
Browne. during the year in 22 schools, algebra in 26, geometry and mensuration 
Qnugh. j n mus i 0 i n drawing in 9, physical geography in 8, sewing machine 
Oth«T and dressmaking in 6, animal physiology in 1 , and girls' reading book 

■ubject*. in 1. 

Object- Object-lesBom have fallen into undeserved disrepute ; partly because 
lesions. teachers do not see how they would tell on the Results Programme, the 
source for them of praise or blame, and of a large part of their income; and 
partly because such lessons require an effort of thought on their part 
greater than they are willing to make. I am convinced that in this they 
hare made a great mistake. A conversational and informal lesson, given 
daily, or twice a week, for 10 or 15 minutes at the close of the day, on 
some common thing, would vastly improve the tone of a school, would 
he exceedingly popular with the children, and would react beneficially on 
the tehcher himself. Such lessons should be given in common to all the 
school, and could be used bo supplement the ordinary teaching in any 
subject specially weak ; the one great rule to be constantly observed 
being, that they should be lessons on real things, and in no sense book 
lessons. A regular series of sucli lessons is prescribed in the English 
Code, under the head of “Elementary Science ” — one of the class 
subjects. 

The Omagh Model Schools continue to be very efficiently conducted, 
and to do good educational work ; and a considerable number of the 
ordinary schools are successful and well taught. The Omagh Convent 
School, being the only one of its class in the district, may, without invi- 
dious selection, he referred to as exhibiting good organisation and high 
proficiency. 

The tone of this report is, perhaps, somewhat pessimistic ; but I must 
not be understood as undervaluing the good work done by the teachers 
in maintaining the schools at their present standard. For the defects 
here pointed out, they are, no doubt, partly to blame. Training will 
probably do much to improve the schools ; but there is by no means 
a rapid advance in the state of the schools proportionate to the 
increase in the number of trained teachers ; so that the remedy mast 
he looked for elsewhere, as well as in a change of personnel in the 
teaching staff. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 
Education Office* 
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Mr. E. P. Dewar, m.a., District Inspector. Appendix c 

Dungannon, March, 1891. ji ep ^T on 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, I beg to submit 

for your consideration the following report on the district which has 1 

Dungannon for its centre. Since my last report, written in March, A/r. E. P. 
1889, no change has taken place in tlie extent of this district, which lJeioar ‘ 
continues to occupy the eastern part of County Tyrone, and the north- Dunganuon 
western part of County Armagh. It is 35 miles long and 27 District, 
broad. 

In this area there are 152 schools in connection with the Board of Schools. 
National Education, five intermediate schools, and one small primary 
school in connection with the Church Education Society. The inter- 
mediate schools are located in the larger towns, so that the instruction 
and education of the people are almost entirely in the hands of the 
National school teachers. 

Every part of the district is within easy range of a National school. School 
There is perhaps one exception. A new school could be placed with re 1 uisite3 - 
advantage on the road from Dungannon to Pomeroy, at a distance* of 
two or three miles from the latter town. Indeed the transfer of an 
existing school to this place would be a decided gain, and I am glad to 
state that the Roman Catholic clergyman in charge of the parish has 
already expressed his intention of transferring one of the schools 
of which he is manager to this more central and advantageous position. 

The schools under the supervision of the National Board consist of Schools, 
six evening schools, two Poor Law Union schools, one Convent school 
and 143 ordinary day schools. 

Five of the evening schools are for male pupils, and the sixth, Evening 
conducted by Sisters of Mercy, is for female pupils. The schools for Scllooia ’ 
male pupils are situated in rural districts, and are chiefly attended 
by agricultural labourers. The attendance ranges from 25 to 40 pupils, 
and the course of instruction is confined to reading, writing, spelling 
ad arithmetic. The school for females is in the town of Cookstown, 
and has an average attendance of 94. Most of the scholars are employed 
in mills and factories, and have not much leisure for self-improvement. 

The average attendance in the day schools ranges from 15 to 1G5. Average 
Twenty-one-schools have an average attendance between 20 and 30, ^tendance 
forty-five between 30 and 40, thirty between 40 and 50, and SchoL. 
twenty between 50 and GO. Only two of them reach an average of 
100. One hundred and seventeen schools are attended by boys and 
girls; fourteen by boys only ; and the remaining fifteen by girls only, 
or by girls and a few very young infant boys. 

The accompanying table gives the classification of the teachers — Classifies- 

principals and assistants — in charge of these schools. tiou ot 

° teachers. 


M. 

P. 

Class I> . , 

. . 1 

o 

,, I'., . . 

. . 7 

5 

„ II... . 

. . 49 

32 

.. HI., . 

82 

17 

Total, 

. . 89 
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Appendix c. The conductors of the convent school are not included in this table 
Re orTon as ^ lfl y ^ ave not adopted the principle of classification. 

State of It will he seen that eight male and seven female teachers, or fifteen 
Schools. of the 145 principal teachers, are in first class, and that thirty-two 
Mr. E. P. m{l l 0S a ucl seventeen females are in the rank of third class. In other 
Dewar, words, one-tenth of the principal teachers have reached the highest 
Dungannon class, and rather more than one-third of them .are still in the lowest 

Six of the lowest grade teachers are ex-monitors, or teachers recently 

appointed, who have not been long enough in charge of schools to he 
entitled to promotion. 

Promotion At the examination held in July, 1889, two male teachers were 
oi teachers, promoted to first division of first class, and two to second class ; while 
three female teachers were promoted to second division of first class, 
and one to second class. Again, at the examination in 1890, one 
male teacher gained second division of first class, and two, second class. 
At the same time, two female teachers were promoted to first division 
of first class, and one to second class. 

Efficient Although these promotions were obtained during the last two years, 
iemoveto ^ that the number of first class teachers in charge of schools in the 

other year 1888 was just the same as in the year 1890. The majority of 

districts, schools in this district are small, and do not hold out sufficient induce- 
ments to retain first class teachers ; lienee, there is always a strong 
temptation for efficient teachers to remove to other districts. 

Five first class teachers — two of them in first division of first class- 
have lately left this district, and been appointed to large, important, and 
remunerative schools in other districts. 

Assistants. There is only one male assistant teacher employed in tliis district, 
but there are twenty-two female assistants. Four of tho latter are 
second class teachers, and all the others, third class. 

Some of the teachers are prosecuting a course of study in connexion 
with the Royal University of Ireland. They have matriculated, and 
are passing creditably tbe examinations for the Arts degrees. One has 
already got the degree of Master of Arts 
Monitors. As a general rule, the monitors are carefully instructed and trained, 
and very often receive more than the minimum time for extra instruc- 
tion prescribed by the Board’s rales. 

Owing to the regulation that monitors can only be appointed in well- 
conducted, highly proficient schools, the number is much less than 
formerly, but their quality is appreciably higher. 

Examina- At the examinations held in years 1S89 and 1890, the answering of 
tioa anu the monitors of the third and fifth years was very creditable, and gave 
of monitor, evidence of the skill and care with which they had been trained. In 
both these years, all the monitors attending the special examination on 
the third year’s course, passed and were retained for a further period of 
two years. The highest answering of male and female monitors in the 
former year was 78‘5 percent, and 89 ‘7 percent, respectively, while 
the corresponding numbers for the year 1890 were 74 and 79 per cent. 
In the year 1889, four of the six male monitors of the fifth year, and 
three of the four female monitors, passed the examination prescribed for 
third class teachers, and in the following year all the male monitors— 
five — and six of eight female monitors examined, passed the same 
examination. 

The highest answering of the males in 1889 was 62-2 per cent, and in 
1S90, 78 per cent., that of the females in the latter year was Cl -G, and 
in the former year 70*4 per cent. Six of these fifth year monitors who 
passed successful examinations have been appointed teachers of National 
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Schools, ancl two are attending a Training College Tlie other ten have 4ppendhi c % 
not yet obtained employment. Rei^Ton 

Since my hist report three new schoolhouses have been erected in State of 
place of braidings which had become too small or quite unsuitable ; several Schools. 
Lave been enlarged and improved, and one is in course of erection to .\f r . e. P* 
replace the only thoroughly bad school!] ouse in the district. All the Dewar 
new buildings are spacious, lofty, well lighted, and well ventilated. A Dungannon 
good many minor improvements have also been effected, such as wains- s 
coting walls, re-boarding floors, re-building out-offices, and enclosing play- houses? 
grounds. A new vested schoolhouse is about to be built in Cookstown 
for the Sisters of Mercy, to replace the present one, which has become 
too small for the average attendance. 

The new schoolhouse, also vested, recently erected in the little town 
of Moy, is externally one of the neatest, and internally one of the pleasant- 
est and most attractive in this district. 

There is no reason why schools of an inferior character should now he 
tolerated, since liberal aid can be had from the Board of National 
Education to erect suitable and commodious buildings. About a dozen 
schoolhouses have no play-grounds or offices of any kind. 

Considerable attention is given to the internal appearance of the Appearance 
schoolrooms. The walls are regularly whitened or coloured, the tablet of School- 
rails painted, and the maps and tablets tastefully and neatly suspended. houses * 

In some schools, however, the appearance is not always a matter of im- 
portance 3 there is nothing bright or cheerful about them, maps and 
tablets are suspended — one hardly knows how — and very seldom dusted 
or brushed. 

The school accounts are in general correctly and neatly kept, and School 
posted up to date. In some instances I have been obliged to direct at* Accounts, 
tention to omissions, and on a few occasions to errors in the calcula- 
tions of the attendances made by pupils during the results year ; errors, 

I am. glad to state, arising from haste or, at worst, carelessness in totting 
up the yearly attendances, and not from design or with an intent to de- 
fraud. While I gladly embrace the opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the exactness and correctness with which the school accounts are kept, 

I must acknowledge that it has been my duty to direct the attention of 
the Commissioners of Education to a few instances of wilful and de- 
liberate falsification — falsification attended in one case by the dismissal 
of the teacher from the service of the Board, and in another by the de- 
pression of a teacher to tlie lowest grade of the lowest class. These 
instances are, as I have stated, the exceptions, and it is only fair to 
reiterate once more that, as a rule, the school accounts are neat, com- 
plete, and truthful. 

No great change can be recorded in the proficiency ; nor can any Proficiency, 
marked change be expected as long as no marked change has taken 
place in the circumstances which principally affect the welfare of the 
schools. The teachers as a body have worked diligently and faithfully 
to have their pupils well prepared for examination. Their incomes to 
a great extent depended on the character of the examination made by 
their pupils, and this was a sufficient incentive to guarantee that the 
vrork would he done as ably and efficiently as possible. If defects 
exist, they are not to be traced to the indolence or the apathy of the 
teachers. I am far from asserting that teachers are as skilful as they 
flight, be, but given their skill — and in most cases it is a fixed quantity 
--and the ordinary circumstances which surround school life, the pro- 
ficiency of the schools will oscillate round a fixed point, tend towards a 
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Apmdix c. normal condition from which there may be and are slight deviations 
R ~rT but ever tending to a certain, definite, normal condition. 

State of° n One of the most inveterate obstacles in the way of reaching a high 
Schools, proficiency is the irregular attendance of scholars. Managers and 
'MtTkp. teachers regard this .as the head and front of all low proficiency 
Deimr’ Many of the former have assured mo that they have embraced the 
Dungannon opportunities offered to them in their pastoral visitations of impressing 

upon parents the necessity and the advantage of sending their children 

Attendance, punctually and regularly to school, but the good results, if any, have 
been small and temporary. Trifles soon interpose, and the old order of 
things soon obtains. The Rev. J. J. M'Cartan, p.p., of Donaghmore, 
who has always shown himself active in the cause of education, and 
a warm supporter of every scheme which has for its object the enlight- 
enment or advancement of the people, and whose name is so closely 
identified with all the efforts lately made for the extension of industrial 
and technical education, has adopted the following plan to foster 
regular attendance in each of the six schools of which he is 
manager : — 

Plan to ‘‘Each pupil who attends 175 days during the results year, and 
R StCT ]a passes the prescribed examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
Attendance, or each pupil who attends 150 days and obtains No. 1 passes in all 
subjects at results examination, is awarded a book prize.” 

I should like to see the example of the Rev. Mr. M‘Cartan 
imitated, and his plan generally adopted by the managers of schools. 
Very little encouragement in this tangible, practical way would do 
much towards securing a more regular attendance, and creating a 
desire to acquire the knowledge requisite to pass a satisfactory 
examination. 

The numbers of days, 175 and 150, seem high, but they were selected 
after careful deliberation, and with a full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances of the people and the locality — a people not among the most 
affluent, or a locality among the most favoured in this district. It 
has often struck me that the pupils of primary schools receive so little 
encouragement to stimulate them to excel, while in the higher schools 
prizes and other rewards are looked upon as essentials. Why should 
similar plans not be adopted in both classes of schools 1 
flu- Next to irregular attendance of pupils, which is common to all schools, 
the overcrowding of some localities with small, struggling schools inter- 
a. feres with the proficiency, and indeed with the whole training of the 
pupils. In my previous report I roferrod to the influence of small 
schools on education, and any conclusions which I had then arrived at 
have been confirmed and strengthened by increased experience. 

The over-anxiety of teachers to maintain an average, and to secure as 
many pupils as possible for the results examination, compels them to 
use means to attain their ends which are not always conducive to the 
well-being of the school. Discipline becomes lax, want of punctuality 
is overlooked, pupils do as seem best to themselves, and the right of 
classifying pupils in accordance with ability or attainments is even 
yielded up to the pressui’e or caprice of parents. It is hard to expect 
progress under such circumstances. This evil might cosily be removed 
if the clergymen of the various religious denominations saw their way 
to unite their schools and form one large vigorous school under a joint 
committee or board of management. 

I have before me the statistics of four* schools, all within a radios of 
three miles from one of them, which may be taken as centre. Each of 
these schools is under the management of a clergyman of some branch 
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of the Protestant Church. The average attendance at each school as c. 

given in the latest results returns is 19-4, 20-1, 25-8, and 27*4, or their Re _~ on 
united averages amount to 92-7. In one of these schools twenty-two State ot 
pupils were examined for results fees, and the highest class represented Schools, 
was third. Immediately outside the radius of three miles there is a mtTk r 
large school with an average of seventy-three, and under the manage- Dewar. 
nient of a Protestant layman. Were these four schools amalgamated, Dungannon 
the gain to the locality from an educational point of view would be ~ — 

immense. Ho child could by any possibility suffer inconvenience from tioaofsmal'l 
the change, and the school which we have assumed as centre is large Schools 
enough, being 45 feet long and 18 feet broad, to accommodate the beneficial, 
children from the whole of these schools, and is, in addition to being 
a hue building, well supplied with teaching appliances. The other three 
schoolhouses are comparatively old and inferior. The number of pupils 
on the rolls of the four schools is 186. A combined school under a 
board of clergymen of the various denominations, and in charge of an 
efficient staff of teachers and monitors, would have an average atten- 
dance of 140, and prove of incalculable benefit to the community. Pro- 
gress in proficiency, in general intelligence, and in all that goes to make 
up the training which ought to be part of school life, might be expected, 
and an examination day to inspector and teacher would be lightsome 
and invigorating, instead of disheartening and depressing. I have taken 
these schools as an example where amalgamation would prove profitable ; 
other examples equally forcible might have been selected. 

The average attendance in seventy schools of this district is under 40, TTork of 
the limit fixed by the Board for the services of one monitor, and m 

accordingly in these schools the whole work of teaching devolves on the Schools, 
principal, whose success depends on liis ability to keep all classes 
profitably employed. Nearly all teachers show skill and aptitude in 
managing and instructing one class ; tlieir chief difficulty is to conduct 
and teach a school. The work of the teacher in the large school, where 
there is a teacher for every class, is greatly different from the work of 
the teacher who has to conduct a school without assistance. 

And here I may take the opportunity of stating that a want of Defects of 
facility in providing work for several classes seems to be the weakest 
spot in most of the young teachers who have lately come to this district 
from the training colleges. Apt and skilful in teaching one class, they 
do not show the same aptitude in arranging work for all classes. The 
situation is practically new to them. They have been accustomed — I 
give the words of some of them — to see work done in a school where 
there was a teacher for every class and every draft, and where order 
and discipline were excellent. They find little in common between 
the practising school and the school to which they have been appointed. 

Most of them are young and inexperienced ; hence, the difficulty. 

If a practising school of about forty or fifty pupils, under ono teacher, Practising 
could possibly be added to each training college, immense advantages School, 
would accrue to the teachers of small rural schools. 

During the early months of last year, a wave of the influenza epidemic Influenza, 
passed over tiffs district. The schools which were examined during 
these months naturally suffered from the absence and illness of the 
pupils. In a few instances the proficiency, as well as the number of 
pupils for examination, was somewhat lower than usual. 

The subjects taught in the evening schools are reading, writiug, spell- Proficiency 
ing, and arithmetic, in livening 

As the course of examination is the same as for day schools, it is not Sc 00 ** 
to be expected that the same proficiency will be found. Reading and 
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AtqwnJLc, c . .^vritiDg ave the branches to which the scholars give most attention, and 
‘ ;£■ t *'the proficiency in them may be regarded as fairly satisfactory. Spelling 
State of is generally defective, while arithmetic is middling in the junior classes 
Schools. and poor in the senior. 

P' Mental arithmetic receives attention, and simple questions on the 
Dticar. calculation of wages, or on the purchasing of ordinary wares, are worked 
Dungannon with very fair accuracy and speed. On tho whole, these schools prove 
useful. The training given to the pupils of Cookstown Convent even- 
ing school in manners, cleanliness, and general deportment is admirable, 
and worthy of notice in any official report. 

Reading. Reading in day schools is fair. Expressive reading is not often heard, 
and perhaps there is a general want of clear, distinct articulation. The 
books have been read and re-read by the pupils, who have become 
familiar with the words, and attend fairly well to pauses. One would 
expect to find reading of a high character, as tho agriculture lesson, the 
ordinary reading lesson, and tho religious instruction lesson all afford 
abundant practice, yet indistinctness prevails. The infants and first 
class are generally left in charge of a senior pupil, who is satisfied with 
seeing that the words are known, but the way in which the words are 
spoken does not enter into his consideration ; probably the words are 
said pretty much as he reads. lSTo time in a child’s school life is more 
suitable tor giving flexibility to the vocal organs, or for laying the 
foundation of clear, definite enunciation, than when lie begins to read. 
The habit of distinct utterance acquired here is seldom lost, and goes a 
long way towards making progress in reading easy. Taking a hint from 
the instructions laid down in the English code, I have recommended 
that scholars be asked to read aloud to tlieir parents for a few minutes 
each evening. This would add to the child's school practice, and would, 
I believe, be attended with good results. 

Poetical The number of pieces of poetry prescribed by the programmes is 
passage*. ^variably committed to memory. The style of reciting is often quick, 
and without due attention to pauses, owing to the fact that the selections 
are prepared and heard as home tasks. No part of the school programme 
is so completely covered as this one. Children show an eagerness to 
commit the passages to memory, and by a little judicious help from the 
teachers, the mode of reciting could easily be improved. 

Kxplana- the last branch received adequate attention, explanation certainly 

tiou. does not get enough. No part of the programme is so persistently 
neglected. The simplest questions remain not only unanswered, but 
unattempted. The pupils seem to have a difficulty in finding words to 
express what they wish to say, and from want of practice prefer to 
remain silent. I know no more unsatisfactory part of the whole pro- 
gramme than explanation of phrases. 

Spelling. In the junior classes, oral spelling is fairly good, but the third class — 
the first class in which spelling is tested by a dictation exercise— is 
often backward. The fourth class is generally middling, and the highest 
classes good. The middle division, comprising third and fourth classes, 
shows the greatest proportion of failures, and the first and sixth classes 
attain the most respectable proficiency. 

Writing. Wnting is fairly satisfactory in all classes. A good round, legible 
style prevails, and there are fewer failures, or even mere passes, than 
in any other subject. The junior classes produce a fairly good imitation 
of the headline copy. In the fifth classes, the letter test is not always 
satisfactory, and occasionally the form of a letter betrays want of 
instruction or careful supervision. 

The junior classes are generally well prepared in aritlimetic, and 
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■work test exercises with, accuracy and rapidity. Tlie third class is. not jpfcuiiv c. 
always correct in long division, blit the rule is taught, and the question. Re 
proposed almost always attempted. These classes know tables well, and Statoo ° n 
have grasped the correct principle of combining and adding numbers. Schools. 

A good many failures occur in the senior classes. Too much reliance is mZk P. 
placed on test cards, and too little 011 the judicious use of a blackboard. JDnrar. ’ 
Test cards may determine with veiy fair correctness if a rule has been Dungannon 
mastered, but they can never teach rules. It is not unusual to see a Arithmetic, 
class in desks working from cards, and a class round a draft circle also 
working from cards. Examination, not instruction, seems to make up 
all lessons on arithmetic. Teachers feel unable to manage the work of 
several classes; cards are convenient to distribute, each pupil has a 
different card, and the class is kept quiet. 

Plain questions of routine are generally solved, but any that demand 
thought are not attempted Whatever good purpose cards may serve 
in desks, I should like to see them wholly abolished from the draft 
circle. Their very nature unfits them for teaching purposes. Con- 
siderable attention is given to neatness of work and figures ; the solutions 
are neatly written, and in many schools rulers are used for tlie purpose 
of drawing exact lines. The time so employed is not lost, as the care 
bestowed induces an increased accuracy of work. Mental arithmetic 
receives fail’ attention. 

In some schools one half hour every week is devoted to working 
questions on the elementary rules Avith the object of securing quickness 
and accuracy. This half-hour is not time misspent. 

Grammar shows a slight improvement, but is still very backAvard. Grammar. 
The plan adopted to teach this subject is pretty much that adopted to 
teach arithmetic — cards, or what corresponds to cards. Short sentences 
are parsed on slate or paper, and the exercises hastily examined by the 
teacher. There is a want of well-directed oral instruction on this branch. 

It is not strange that few pupils succeed in parsing a simple sentence. 

The senior classes prepare as home tasks Latin roots, prefixes and affixes, 
and in general knoAv the meanings affixed to them. 

The junior classes show a very fail’ acquaintance Avith tlie prescribed Geography, 
maps, and point out places Avith very fair accuracy, but the senior 
classes do not sLoav so good a knowledge of their work. The sixth 
class is often very backward in drawing from memory a map of Ireland. 

On the whole the knowledge of geography possessed by all classes is 
fair. Most of the schools. are well supplied Avith maps. 

Agriculture, like grammar, is not well known. A good deal of time Agricui- 
is deA'oted to it, yet the answering is generally of an inferior character. fcure ’ 

The subject is taught more as a reading lesson than a lesson on agriculture. 

The pupils read the text-book — a hard book for children — but there is 
no well-directed examination to find out if they knoAv, or even understand 
what they have read. Too much reliance is placed on the reading of 
the text-book, and too little, or rather none, on the teacher's efforts to 
impart information to his pupils in easy simple conversations on the 
subject. 

Book-keeping is taught in a few schools with indifferent success. The Book-keep- 
sets are always written out, but not understood. n ' s * 

Singing is not so popular a subject as one might suppose j very fair Singing, 
proficiency has been reached in the few schools where it is taught. Both 
Hnllah’s system and the Tonic Solfa are in use. 

Drawing is taught in half-a-dozen schools ; in two or three of them Drawing, 
well, and in the others indifferently. 
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jppendix c. Algebra is the favourite extra subject. The first year’s course is well 
Reporton taught in a good number of schools, ancl the second and third year’s 
State of course very fairly in a few. 

Schools. Geometry, physical geography, and domestic economy are taught in 
Mr. E. P. a few schools. The proficiency is fair. 

Detcar. Sewing and knitting have been improved, and are fairly good. This 
Dungannon improvement is due to the increased time which is now given to these 
T“ subjects. In many of the schools the pupils bring their own material, 
ExttvL^ and make their own pinafores and underclothing. Some work of an 
tranches, excellent quality, cut out and made up in the time devoted to needle- 
Needk- work, has been exhibited at the yearly examinations, 
work. A distinct advance, both in sewing and cutting out, is visible since the 

nient'i'n" a doption of the rule requiring one hour each day to be devoted to 
s-ewii.g. needlework ; and, while this branch has improved, I have not remarked 
that any other subject, as might have been anticipated, has declined. 

No school in this district lias yet been examined in the new indus- 
trial programme for girls of sixth class. Some managers have applied 
to the Commissioners to have their schools exempted, and have obtained 
New Indus- permission to adhere to the literary programme ; others have adopted 
new programme with readiness, believing it to be a step in the right 
direction. The subjects selected by most of the teachers are cutting out 
and making fine underclothing, and the knitting of shawls, gloves, &c. 
In one school, Mountmellick work has been selected. One good feature 
in the new departure is that the pupils evince an interest in their work, 
and are anxious to become proficient. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my obligations to the managers of 
the district for the attention which they have invariably given to iny 
suggestions. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Y our obedient servant, 

E. P. Dewar. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 


Mr. J. W. Rodgers, m.a., District Inspector. 

Armagh, 9th March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions I beg to submit 
the following general report on the schools here under my inspection. 

Since my first report was written some changes have been made in the 
district. Five schools were transferred to other districts, and five were 
added to mine. This re-arrangement involved some additional travel* 
ling, but I have never found it necessary since I came to Armagh to be 
absent from my centre at night while on inspection duty. There are 
now 149 schools in the district, which may be distinguished thus : — 
Ordinary, . . , , . . .143 

Evening, ... .... 3 

Convent, ...... 2 

Workhouse, . | ’ .1 

Total, . . .149 

^ T ith the exception of the few within walking distance, all are reached 
by means of an outside car. There are some lines of railway, but it has 
been found more convenient to drive in the way I have mentioned, aud 
although this mode of locomotion is somewhat fatiguing, and the ex]»o- 
sure in wet and cold weather trying, there can be little doubt that the 
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fresh air has an invigorating effect after one has been hard at work for Appendix c 
five or six hours in an ill-ventilated school-room. Report on 

The only schools I have with an average attendance of 100 or above State of 
are the Convent Schools, and one prdinary school in the town of New- Schools, 
town Hamilton. Of the others, 14 have an average under 30. In 103 ~^T 

the average is 30 but under 60, and in 2G it is 60 but under 100. The Hodycr*. 
average attendance for the entire district is 7,007, giving an average Armagh 
attendance per school of 48 nearly. xttwZ 

The chief cause of the multiplication of small schools is that anC e. 
every clergyman in charge of a congregation wishes to have a school 
under his own management, so that he may direct the religious Undue 
education of the pupils of liis own faith by requiring the teachers multi plica- 
to instruct them according to a programme prescribed by him. g^ois. 
Not only are schools, as a result of this, quite too small, they 
are also becoming in consequence more denominational from year 
to year in the sense that they are not attended to the same 
extent as formerly by puplfs of different religious persuasions. 

The teacher of one of these small schools being wholly at the mercy 
of his pupils is unable to enforce discipline, or to insist on regular 
attendance, or the preparation of home lessons, and his income, made 
up as it is mostly of capitation grant, results fees, and a small sum con- 
tributed in the shape of school fees, or, in a few cases, local endowment, 
is reduced to a miserable pittance barely sufficient to keep soul and 
body together. Under such circumstances he naturally loses heart, and 
the education imparted falls to a low ebh, and, what is worse still, the 
other schools in the neighbourhood are brought down to the same level. 

Teachers, if any good, try to make their escape from such depressing 
conditions to localities where, with better attendance, their abilities and 
labours are sure to meet, if not with due appreciation, at least with 
reasonable reward. 

There has not been much change in the school-houses here during the School- 
last three years. They are for the most part fairly suited for the houses, 
purpose for which they are intended. A few, however, require to be 
rebuilt, chiefly because the accommodation afforded is insufficient for the 
attendance. In two of these cases the manager has assured me that he 
will soon provide better houses. Indeed, he has already applied to the 
Commissioners for a building grant, and it is expected that in a year 
or two, if not sooner, it will be possible to report that some tangible 
progress has been made. Some school-houses have beeu recently reno- 
vated, one has been refurnished, and two have been partially recon- 
structed. The patroness, Mrs. Cope, of the Manor, Loughgall, expended 
about £100 lately in improving the Mountnorris school buildings. It is 
also gratifying to record that the owner of the estate on which the 
Ardress School is situated, a lady, too, Mrs. Balfour, when asked by the 
manager, through her agent, if she would undertake the repairing of the 
school-house, complied at once, and had the work done so effectively as 
to leave little to be desired. In another case the patron refused to 
spend any money on the school-house. The people of the locality, how- 
ever, having obtained permission to repair it themselves, the teacher 
took the matter in hands and succeeded in raising about £100, which 
will go a good way towards putting it into proper condition. Already 
some important improvements have been effected. An inner gable was 
removed, and the whole of the teacher’s residence thrown into the school 
room. New windows, door, floor, and porch have been provided, tho 
walls wainscoted, and other changes effected which it would be too 
tedious to particularize. Notwithstanding all this, indicating at least 
some local interest, it is painful to notice the untidy and neglected 
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Appendix c. appearance which, not a few of the school-houses and school premises 
£ e 7" present, defects which a small but timely outlay and a little taste would 
BtSaof* serve to remove. Improvement, however, to any appreciable extent can 
Schools, hardly be looked for till the duty of making needed changes he under- 
— taken by some such responsible local authorities as School hoards or 

Rodgers. County Councils. 

Armagh. There are 68 residences attached to the schools, 9 of which have l*en 
~ — , built under the Teachers’ Residence Act. Ten of the others are good 
Residences, substantial structures, and the remaining 49 are rather miserable in 
their appearance, although better perhaps than none. Only 5 have 
been built by means of grant or loan from the State since I took charge 
of the Armagh district in the autumn of the year 1SS5. At this rate of 
progress it will be a long time till all the teachers are supplied with 
comfortable dwellings. Some difficulty lias been experienced in pro- 
curing sites, but this usually vanishes when determined action is taken. 
The teachers themselves appear to he too apathetic. If they really wish 
to have fine residences they should apply to their managers in such a 
way as to show that they are in earnest, and try to induce them to 
move in the matter. The facilities afforded by Government are of a 
very liberal kind, and it cannot be too widely known tliat when the 
site and tenure are satisfactory, and the average attendance sufficient, 
tlie Commissioners of Education and the Board of Works will be found 
quite willing to make o free grant of £100, or a loan up to £'250 
virtually at the rate of £2 10s. per cent, interest. 

C°mpals°ry The attendance of pupils at the schools here, ns in other parts of 
t en cc. i s often a serious difficulty to tlie teachers. Many cannot he 

prevailed on to make the attendances required to qualify for examina- 
tion, and some attend so very irregularly that they necessarily lag 
behind others in their class. In spring and autumn some are engaged 
in field labour, but often owing to tlie apathy of parents many stay at 
home loitering about the doors or fields, who are unfit, owing to their 
age, for any manual work. An Act of Parliament such as those operat- 
ing for so many years in the sister countries, administered with con- 
siderate regard for the circumstances of parents, and yet with vigour 
and decision, would bo a mercy to the children themselves, and would 
draw into the schools many uncared for little waifs who are now 
growing up practically uneducated. 

Teachen The principal teachers of the ordinary day schools are classed as 
follows :■ — 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

I 

18 

15 

33 

TI 1 

42 

28 

70 

III., . 

i 21 

10 

40 

Total, 

81 

G2 

143 


From this table it will be seen that the classification of the teachers 
here as compared with other districts is pretty high, 23 per cent, being 
in first class, 49 per cent, in second, and 28 per cent, in third. All 
teachers with fair schools are made welcome to attend the annual exam- 
inations, so that any one who is excluded has no one hut himself to 
blame. I have been in the habit of inviting deserving persons to come 
forward, and trying to rouse them to such an amount of exertion as will 
secure promotion. In this, however, I have been only partially suc- 
cessful. Many on obtaining classification give up study for a time, and 
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whenj after a few years, they realize the necessity of mating an effort c. 

to secure higher rank and pay, they find out that they have for- Report on 
(rotten very much that they knew when their books were last laid aside. State of 
I have frequently to point out that study should never be given up, at Schools, 
least till the highest position possible is reached, but there are always 
some who will not accept sound doctrine, and others who are not possessed Rodger*. 
of the mental stamina necessary for continuous effort or for grasping Armagh, 
sufficient knowledge of the subjects prescribed for the higher classes. 

The Training Colleges are beginning to exercise some influence Training 
on the education of the district. Managers apply occasionally to Colleges, 
the Principals of these Colleges when they require teachers for 
their schools, and some Queen's scholars have been sent here. 

One has come all the way from county Sligo, and one from 
county Mayo. None of them, as might be expected, are in a lower 
class than second. Before they enter the colleges they must 
have made a satisfactory examination on third class programme, 
go that after two years’ tuition they can have little difficulty in advan- 
cing to the higher grade. 

As regards the state of instruction in the schools, I believe State of 
progress is being made. Children are being steadily promoted to tbe ]“ 8 ^ ct,on 
higher standards, and the senior classes are becoming gradually larger. Schools. 

It need scarcely bo said that this is a matter of much importance, as 
pupils who leave school before passing through the fourth and fifth 
classes are but badly prepared for taking part in the battle of life. I 
am pleased to report that a large and increasing number of the teachers 
discharge their duties with, ability and zeal. One of them, Mr. Joseph 
Crawford, of Mullaghmore National school, competed successfully for 
a Carlisle and Blake premium towards the close of the year 1SS9, and 
the Head Inspector describes his school in his printed report “ as in all 
respects admirably conducted,’ 5 There are others also who produce 
results which are very surprising, and deserving of strong commendation. 

To a person actively eugaged on inspection duty few tilings are more 
suiting than the difference in the work done in some schools as com- striking 
fired with others, a difference which is almost unaccountable, except difference 
'»u the supposition that some teachers are working honestly and earnestly I d ° j ^ £ j i } vork 
during the entire results year, while others attempt very little for months different 
after the results year has begun. I incline very much to the opinion Schools, 
myself that when a school fails badly at the annual examinations its 
failure is due more to indolence on the part of the teacher than to any 
want of skill. 

As mentioned in a previous part of tins report, there are two Convent Convent 
schools in this district. Both are conducted in a creditable manner. In Sc ^ 0 °h- 
one of them Kindergarten has been introduced successfully, and in the 
other the sixth class girls have been taught according to the new 
Industrial Programme. 

In the schools, generally, Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, and Subjects in 
Needlework are the subjects in which there are fewest failures at result vb:ch; 
examinations, while the teaching of Grammar, Geography, and Agri- 
culture appears to be less successful. Explanation of the reading lesson 
is not always satisfactory, although improved somewhat, and even the 
reading itself is often defective as regards the pronunciation and grouping 
of the words. I have often to remind pupils that they should read as if 
ffiey were speaking, in clauses, not stopping after eveiy word, or after 
the wrong word, as they so often do. Letter-writing is comparatively a Letter- 
new subject, and is not always skilfully taught ; but a beginning lias 
ueen made, and in some cases the results are encouraging. 
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Schools. 


Although, as far as T am aware, the Industrial Programme is taken 
up in only two of the schools here, by the issue of the Board's circular 
on the subject, and by the new arrangements now in operation, an 
impulse has been given to the teaching of Needlework already of con- 
siderable service, and likely to be followed in the future by still more im- 
portant and far-reaching results. There are other points on which I 
might dwell for a little, were it not that this report is already suih- 
cieutly long 

In closing I desire to put on record my sense of the courtesy with 
which I have been invariably met by the teachers, and of the kindness 
shown me by the managers since I first took charge of this district, now 
more than five years ago. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. W. Rodgers, 

Inspector of National Schools. 

The Secretaries, &c. 


Mr. J. 


A. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

Ball in a, March, 1891. 


Gentlemen, — In compliance with your directions of the 3rd November 
last, I beg to submit a report on the state of education in this district, of 
which I have been in charge for now close on seven years. 

The area of the district has undergone no alteration since the date of 
my last report in March, 1SS9. During the past two years some new 
schools have been taken into connection by the Board, and thus the entire 
number under my inspection has increased from 131 on 1st March, 1889, 
to 137 on 1st March, 1891. One hundred and thirty-three of those 
schools are now in operation, while four are in course of erection. The 
situation of the schools meets the wants of the population, and except 
perhaps in one or two remote localities additional schools are not 
required. Of the 133 operative schools, 54 are vested either in the 
Commissioners or in local trustees, while the remainder are non- 
vested. The vested schools, with the exception of two or three very 
old houses, are in a good state of repair. The same cannot, I regret to 
say, be affirmed of the non-vested schools. Of the 79 non-vested houses 
21 at least are ill adapted for school purposes, and it would be greatly 
to the advantage of education in their respective localities if their places 
were supplied by more suitable buildings. Many of them are cold and 
damp, they are ill lighted and ill ventilated, and they must be 
detrimental to the health of teachers and pupils. Tlie furniture in them 
is inadequate and unsuitable, and no pictures of animals or inanimate 
objects relieve the dull monotony of the mud walls. The sanitary 
surroundings are defective, and the principles of decency and health are 
constantly violated. The educational influence of a large and well 
appointed school-room and of tidily kept premises is a factor of much 
importance in the school life of children, and the suitability of the house 
does much to popularise the school with parents and pupils. The 
providing of good houses is, in my opinion, one of the most urgently 
needed reforms for the advancement of education in this district, and I 
take occasion to put those views before the managers as opportunity 
offers. The condition of the school buildings has no doubt improved 
considerably in recent years. Twenty-five vested schools have been 
built here during my time and ten others are in various stages of 
progress. As the managers are most anxious to provide vested houses, 
I have hopes that in a few years the district will be fully supplied with 
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lar^e healthy and well-equipped school-rooms. Seeing that the National Appendix c. 
Board "rants two-thirds of the estimated cost of building a vested school, Rop “~ QT1 
the burden which falls on the locality is not in general oppressive, and state of 
whenever a site can be obtained T see no hardship in telling a manager Schools, 
that all grants will be withdrawn from a school held in an unsuitable jv/ r . J A. 
house unless adequate accommodation be provided within a reasonable O' Connell. 
time. Some instances have come under my notice where the managers Ballina. 
have been hampered in their efforts to build new school-houses by the 
difficulty of getting sites, and it would, I believe, be an advantage to 
have the power of acquiring sites compulsorily. 

There are two convent schools in Ballina, and they are efficiently Teachers, 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Excluding those schools, 180 

teachers principals and assistants — are employed in this district. The 

following comparative table, giving their classification in 18S9 and in 
1891, will show the improvement which has taken place in the 
interval : — 


— 

1st March, 1880. 

1st March, 1801 . 

Principals. 

Assistants.' 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Xo. of Teachers classed in I 1 ., . . ] 

10 


14 

. 

I 2 ., 

8 

1 

12 

3 

in 2nd Class, 

47 

10 

45 

12 

in 3rd Class, 

5'J 

40 

58 

35 

„ in 3rd Class (Provisional), 

3 

- 

1 

“ 

Totals, . 

127 

51 

130 

50 


One principalship is at present vacant. 

Those figures exhibit a rate of progress which is satisfactory and 
creditable to the teachers. The results would show much more favour- 
ably but that several teachem, who obtained high classes in this district, 
left it for schools in other parts of Ireland which offered larger remuner- 
ation. Four years ago the percentage of principal teachers in third 
class was 5 5 ’9, whereas the corresponding figure now is 45 per cent. 

Fifty-four of the principal teachers and eight of the assistants have been 
trained. The younger men evince a very laudable desire to enter the 
Training Colleges, and there appears to be no doubt that the number of 
untrained teachers will rapidly decrease. 

The number of monitors in the schools of this district at present is Moulton. 
52. The teachers faithfully discharge the obligation of instructing them, 
and the number who fail to pass their final examination is comparatively 
few. Eighteen monitors were classed at the last two July examinations, 
and nine of them have secured places either in schools or in. Training 
Colleges. 

The attendance of the children continues to be irregular. The pro- 
portion which the number of pupils in daily average attendance bears 
to the average number on rolls is 52- per cent. This shows that the 
attendance is unsatisfactory. One bad effect of this irregular attendance Attendance 
is that the children’s rate of progress is unnecessarily slow. A pupil 
qualifies for examination one year, while he fails to put in his days in 
the succeeding year, and consequently remains two and sometimes three 
years in the same class. This sufficiently explains the fact of young 
men of sixteen and seventeen years being foimd in the fifth classes, which 
they should have reached in the ordinary course at the age of twelve or 
thirteen. There is not much change in the quality of the instruction 
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Appendix c. the several subjects since my last report was written, and it will not 
ReporTon "be necessary for me to make any lengthened remarks upon them. The 
state of schools in which a high standard of proficiency was reached have 
Schools, maintained that standard, while some others have come up to it. As 
Mrfj.A. young, energetic and intelligent teachers take the place of some of the 
O' Connell, older men, I look for a considerable improvement in this direction. 

Ballina Heading is, on the whole, fairly done. The failures in the subject are 
comparatively few, but, on the other hand, a good many (No. 2) passes 
Reading. are given. While the children as a rule know the words and read the 
lessons fluently, there is often- a want of expression and intelligence. 

J udicious teaching, a good deal of practice at reading aloud, and suffi- 
cient variety of matter are necessary to produce higli-class reading. The 
subject-matter of tbe lessons should receive due attention, and the 
teachers should never forget that one of the great objects of reading is 
to enable children to understand and derive information from their 
books. The extent of reading matter prescribed in some of the classes 
might, I fancy, be enlarged, and I believe it would be useful if a second 
reading book, say a geographical reader, were required in the fifth and 
sixth classes. It would be interesting to the children, and it would he 
likely to produce in them a taste for home reading. A pupil who 
passes in the fifth or sixth classes should have mastered the mechanical 
difficulty of reading, and should be able at sight to read an ordinary 
book with profit. Explanation is good in a few schools, but it continues 
backward in many of them. It is an everyday occurrence that children 
who read correctly fail to answer simple questions on the meanings of 
words and phrases. Repetition of poetry receives fair attention. The 
number of pieces is generally sufficient, but the expression is sometimes 
faulty. Excessive quickness and indistinctness are the prevailing 
defects, and here again explanation is often neglected, and the pupils 
do not understand the allusions in the lessons, 
riting. Writing is well taught. Several of Were Poster’s prizes for wTiting 
have been awarded in this district during the past two year’s. Wherever 
an intelligent supervision is exercised the waiting is sure to be good, 
and, with the many excellent styles of writing on the Board’s list, it is 
the fault of the teacher if the subject does not make satisfactory pro- 
gress. In a few instances at results examinations I have found copies 
belonging to two or three different series in the hands of one boy, and 
in those cases I told the teacher that, in my opinion, it was not good to 
mix several styles during the year. I have no doubt any series on the 
Board’s list would produce good penmanship, but I do not th in k a 
medley of three different series in a j'ear is equally conducive to that 
object. The quality of the writing should be attended to not only in 
the copy writing, but in all the other written work of the children. It 
is sometimes necessary to call attention to the neglect of supervision of 
the writing in the dictation and other exercises. Letter writing shows 
a noticeable improvement-. At first the letters in the fifth classes 
were very crude both in the style and subject-matter. The form of the 
letter is now generally correct, and the work of the children shows that 
practice is gradually giving them facility and correctness of expression, 
The most common defects in the letters of the first stage fifth class con- 
sist in the neglect of the full stops, and in the bad formation of sentences. 
In a few schools the letters are very good. The ideas are sensible, while 
the children possess the power of expressing them In forcible and ac- 
curate language. 

ithmetic. Arithmetic is good in the junior, and very fair in the senior classes. 
In some cases where the tables have been imperfectly learned, the child- 
ren of the first and second classes try to count on their fingers when 
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en^ed nfc their sums. It is, of course, right to use a ball frame and Appendix o. 
other concrete objects to assist beginners in the early stages of addition R orfc on 
and subtraction, but they should uot stand in need of such help on exa- State of 
ruination day. In the higher classes the instruction is sometimes too Schools, 
mechanical, and it often happens that a boy will work a sum correctly Mr.J.A. 
and fail to state the principles which guided him. I am disposed to O'Connell . 
think that in some schools too much use is made of test cards, and that Baliina. 

there is not enough direct oral teaching and practice before the black- 

hoard. As opportunity offers, I recommend the teachers to require 
the children themselves to work on the blackboard, and to have the 
reason of each step in the process explained as the work goes on. On 
the whole, I am able to say that the results obtained in the working of 
our arithmetical cards are satisfactory. Mental arithmetic is improving, 
but the answering in this important subject still leaves much to be desired. 

Spelling is very fairly taught. The subject receives a good deal of Spelling, 
attention in the junior classes, and the children of the senior classes get 
regular practice in dictation exercises, which are carefully examined and 
corrected. As might be expected, a creditable proficiency is attained 
in this branch. 

Grammar and Geography are still the most backward subjects. Grammar. 
Failures in grammar are most numerous in the fourth class and first 
stage of fifth class, while it is seldom that I meet with good answering 
in the geography of the sixth class. Unless grammar be well taught it 
is dry and uninteresting for children, but when skilfully handled it is 
a subject of much importance. Children should bo encouraged to apply 
the knowledge they have already obtained, e.g., by using a noun or a 
verb in a sentence of their own construction, <kc. The more grammatical 
instruction is followed up by exercises in the use of language the better. 

The writing of letters in the senior classes brings grammar more into 
touch with composition, and the correction of obvious errors in those 
exercises helps the pupils to a more practical acquaintance with thesubject. 

A better set of apparatus is needed in several schools for the teach- Geography- 
rig of geography. The supply of maps is often inadequate, while there 
are some schools in which there is not even a large map of the world. 

The number which have good sized globes is very small. Latitude and 
longitude should be more intelligently known, and the children should be 
taught to identify places on the map from the latitude and longitude. 

Even when the pupils define latitude correctly they are often unable to 
find out the latitude of a place such as St. Petersburg. I do not 
think that the effectiveness of the teaching in grammar and geography 
would be lessened if they were ranked as class subjects, and individual 
examination in them dispensed with. 

Agriculture is pretty much where it was two years ago. so far as the Agricuh 
hoys are concerned ; but there has been a perceptible improvement in tur9 ‘ 
the answering of the girls, which was at that time unsatisfactory. The 
school farms are doing useful work. Application has recently been 
made to take a small holding into connection with the Board as a 
school farm, and I understand that steps are to be taken to establish 
another in the barony of Erris, where there is none at present. The 
example of the clean and successful cultivation of a small school farm, 
where crops suited to the district are grown, should do some good. 

Book-keeping is not extensively taken up, but, in the few schools where Book- 
lt is attempted, it is taught with fail’ success. Except as an exercise in keeping 
writing, the subject is not of much importance in country schools. 

The proficiency in plain needlework and knitting is satisfactory. Needla- 
There are only two or three schools in the district in which the instrue- work 
tion in those important subjects is deficient. The addition of garments 
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to the programme in the several classes is likely to make the work of 
the children more practical and effective, and I think any girl who 
now passes in the second stage fifth or higher classes, will be expert at 
sewing, and will have a fail* idea of the cutbing-ont and putting to- 
gether of the more common garments. During the year ended the 23th 
nit., the alternative course of industrial training for the girls of sixth 
class was taken up in 8 schools. The branches selected were plain 
dressmaking and underskirt making, fine underclothing, knitting and 
crocheting of jerseys, &c., Mountmellick work and art needlework. 
All the schools did fairly in the subjects presented, considering the short 
practice the children have had, and in one school the articles exhibited, 
such as caps, wraps, vests, slippers, &c., were, I think, very good. The 
experiment has not, so far as I have learned, been as popular with the 
teachers as I should wish. Asale of the finished articles has not bceneffected 
in any instance that I am aware of, and, as the cost of the materials, 
silks, wool, &c., was considerable, the teachers informed me that a good 
portion of the extra expense fell on them. 1 believe the difficulty of 
getting a remunerative sale for the articles has done much to prevent 
a more extended use of the industrial programme in this distinct. 

The following extras have been taught during the past year, viz. 
geometry, algebra, drawing, dressmaking and use of the sewing-machine, 
the Girls’ Reading Book and domestic economy, physical geography, 
hygiene, and Irish. The proficiency in the extras was, in most cases, 
satisfactory. There -were, however, a good many failures in the second 
and third stages of geometry and algebra. 

Thirty-nine children were examined in Irish in 1890, and "25 of them 
passed. The subject is at present taught in two schools. I must say 
that the progress in Irish has not been encouraging. I had hopes, some 
years ago, that it would be more extensively taken up, but I have been 
disappointed, and I am forced bo the conclusion that there is no senti- 
ment in its favour in this part of the country. I have heard that the 
parents of several pupils objected to their wasting their time at Irish. 

The school accounts, in the great majority of cases, have been correctly 
kept, and they may be accepted as a reliable history of the children’s 
school life. I have, however, at incidental visits, found some instances 
of serious falsification, and it is a matter of regret with me that the 
pressure of work prevents me from paying as many incidental visits as 
I would like to pay. The vasb majority of the teachers are above 
tampering with the school records, hut there will always be cases requir- 
ing looking after, and incidental visits are the only adequate check on 
the reliability of the returns. An examination of the accounts at the 
results examination will establish their consistency, hut not their 
accuracy. 

A long experience of this district enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of the respectability of the teach ers, and of the fidelity with which 
they discharge the onerous duties entrusted to their care. They are 
an upright and efficient body of public servants, and I have pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their worth. 

With the managers, too, niy relations have been harmonious. They 
have willingly listened to any suggestions I felt it my duty to offer, 
and they were at all times ready to give intelligent co-operation in the 
working of the schools. 

I have the honour to he, Gentlemen, 

Your veiy obedient servant, 

J, A. O’ConneM, 

The Secretaries, 
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Mr. F. Eardlet, District Inspector. 

Cavan, March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to furnish y ]/ y . t 
my General Report on the Cavan District for the year IS 90. Eardhy. 

Since furnishing my report, two years ago, the area of the district Cavan, 
remains unchanged, and the distribution of the schools unmodified. 

This distribution accords well with the requirements of the population, trict. 
though, to meet the increasing desire for denominational instruction, 
aid will be sought for in the case of at least two additional schools. For 
the purposes of inspection the district is compact, and the official centre 
is one in reality as well as in name. 

The attendance of the scholars in this, a purely agricultural district, Attendance, 
is as good as could be reasonably expected. The causes which diminish 
the numbers going to school are dependent cliielly on the occupation of 
the parents. During the spring and harvest every available hand is 
impressed to assist in the farm work, children of ten year's of age 
working in the fields, and the schools during these periods are almost 
empty. Fairs and markets also drain off the attendance, while turf- 
making, during the months of May and June, has a similar tendency. 

A few but not many cases of extreme poverty, in which want of clothes 
is assigned as the cause of non-attendance. . The indifference of parents 
in the small towns is often the cause of the children being kept at home, 
and this is almost the only one in wliich it might be desirable to have 
some sort of compulsion. Still, where legal compulsion has been tried, 
the results are not found to be wholly satisfactory. Attendance officer’s 
are either lax or inefficient, and magistrates are lenient, so that, except 
in very large towns, the careless and indifferent parents continue to 
neglect their duties to their children with practical impunity. A good 
teacher is still found to bo the most efficacious agent in securing a good 
attendance, and it is singular how little his attendance Is affected by 
causes which leave the inefficient with empty desks. A rainy day, a 
cold day, or a market day scarcely affects the former, while the latter 
exclaims, there is no use in keeping the school open on such days. The 
managers, with very few exceptions, manifest an unflagging interest in the 
question of attendance, and in some eases do not confine their exertions 
to public exhortations on Sunday, but constitute themselves attendance 
officers. They obtain from the teachers lists of the irregular, visit these 
at their homes, make it their business to see the parents, inquire into 
the validity of the excuses offered and in cases of poverty relieve it. 

This I know to be done in the towns of Cavan and Belturbet by the 
clergy, and it would be difficult to conceive any course of action more 
salutary or more efficient. Nor are the lay managers less interested in 
the question of attendance. Prizes are given to the most regular, school 
excursions organized for them, and well-furnished Christmas trees 
occasionally provided. By such inducements the number presented 
for examination at Crora, under the patronage of the Countess of Erne, 
was this year nearly double what it had been any previous year. 

Earnest and sustained efforts have been made for some years past to sdtonl- 
provide better schoolhouses in room of the make-shift fabrics that were houses, 
so thickly studded through the district These latter were chiefly 
thatched cabins with earthen boors, dimly lighted and badly ventilated, 
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Mr. 

Eurdlty. 

Cavan. 

School- 

houses* 


and for the use of which often a fancy rent was exacted. I think it in 
place to give a list of the twenty-two new vested houses erected within 
the last seven years : — 


Roll No. 

School. 

Manager, by whom built. 

13018 

Watoraghy, . 

. m. 

Roy. Torcnco Brady, P.P. 

12010 

Do., 

. f. 

do. 

12032 

Bassan, . 


Rov. John Boylan, P.P. 

12041 

Calfleld, . . 


Very Rev. O. O'Reilly, P.P. 

13017 

Ardkill, , . 


Rov. John Boylan, P.P. 

13035 

Drumkerl, 


Very Rov. Dr. Finegan, P.P. 

13058 

Crosserlougli, . 

. m. 

Rev. John Boylan, r s. 

13059 

Do., 

. f. 

do. 

13100 

Drumkelly, . 

. in. 

do. 

13101 

Do., 

. I. 

do. 

1310G 

Aghaconey, , 


do. 

13133 

Clonoose, . 


Rev. P. D. Murray, P.P. 

13327 

Dnunroro, 

. in. 

Rev. John Boylan, P.P. 

13228 

Do., 

. f. 

do. 

13259 

St. Joseph’s, . 

. m. 

Rev. John Corcoran, P.P. 

13200 

Do., . 

. f. 

do. 

13340 

Keilderry, 


Rev. John Boylan, P.P. 

13408 

Aghakee, 


do. 

13425 

St. Mary’s, 

. m. 

Rev. John Corcoran, P.P. 

13420 

Do., 

. f. 

do 

13G41 

Ballyjamesdufl, 

. m. 

Rev. P. O'Connell, Adm. 


There are now only three or four really bad school-houses in the 
district, and I wfis recently advised that in one of these cases — Castle- 
tara — a building grant had been sanctioned. In three instances 
structural improvements have been carried out, so as to make the old 
houses suitable in every respect. .Four new residences for teachers 
were, during the past year, built by public loan, making in all nine so 
built in the district; a small number, it may he said, but I do not 
find the teachers* residence difficulty a pressing one here. 

Teachers. Since the establishment of the Training Colleges, winch removed the 
obstacle to the systematic training of the teachers, a distinct improve- 
ment has taken place. This improvement may be considered under 
two aspects— 1st, the exclusion of inexperienced persons from admis- 
sion to the service ; and 2nd, the positive gain in culture and technical 
skill acquired by these who have gone through the Training College, 
and on both these points I can speak with some experience. The 
former is felt to bo a great boon by managers, and of the 34 teachers 
now serving in this district and trained in the colleges, I can say 
their training reflects great credit on the places of their instruction. 
Their ideas of discipline are more exact, their methods more skilful, 
and attention to duty more devoted. Not that I mean to imply they 
exhibit that thorough practical familiarity with all the details of 
school-keeping which experience alone confers, but they are imbued 
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with tlie spirit of their calling, quick at taking up Lints or sugges- Ap pendix C. 
tions, aud steadfast in carrying tliein out. And this is a great gain as Rep orf . s oa 
compared with some of the older untrained teachers, whose methods State of 
are stereotyped, whose standard is low, and who mentally regard a Schools, 
good deal of the programme as not possible of attainment. The Mr. 
teachers are, as a body, attached to their profession, and lead, on the Eardley. 
whole, blameless lives. Eighteen monitors, having completed their Cavan, 
period of service of five years, were examined for classification at the 
July examination, and fourteen of these were successful ; three obtained 
schools ; two emigrated ; two were appointed substitutes for teachers 
in training; and the other seven remain without any prospect of 
employment as teachers. Similarly eight will complete their five years’ 
course next July ; two of these will probably get employment, and the 
other six will be left unprovided for. Notwithstanding the circum- 
stance, which is well known, that not 50 per cent, of the monitors who 
satisfactorily complete their full period of appointment can be admitted 
into the service as teacher’s, yet these posts are eagerly sought for by 
the most deserving pupils — by which I mean, of course, the parents of 
those pupils, who tiius give perhaps an involuntary tribute to the 
esteem in which the position of teacher is popularly held. There is 
little fault to be found with the manner or amount of instruction, 
ordinary and special, given by the teachers to theii’ monitor’s. Ten 
male and five female teachers are in receipt of pensions in this district, 
and it may be said that none of the recent developments of the National 
system has given more general satisfaction. 

Beading. — Tire general slate of the reading may be best described as Pro- 
one of mediocrity. Fair correctness with fluency is secured, but nothing ficieucy - 
like really good reading is found. Judging by the children who come 
from America or from England, the subject is very much better taught 
in these countries than it is at home. This may be accounted for by 
the circumstance that sufficient time is not given to the practice of 
reading aloud, and this is almost necessarily so in the case of schools 
with only a single teacher. The want of intelligent phrasing or correct 
grouping of the words is the principal defect in the junior classes. 
Explanation is generally meagre, but I am disposed to think a much 
larger number of pupils understand what they read than would appear 
at first sight from the bald, disjointed nature of the answering. Good 
explanation is somewhat like an exercise in construing with the aid of 
only the very slender vocabulary possessed by pupils attending the 
ordinary schools. 

Writing . — In this subject there is distinct progress owing to increased 
supervision in the case of the junior pupils. The transition from slate 
to paper is a very great stride for children of seven and eight years of 
age, and this is, perhaps, the most critical period, and affords the best 
test of a good teacher’s skill, as where it is well managed little difference 
will be perceived between the work on the slate aud the work on paper, 
but in the contrary case, the difference is very pronounced. As writing 
a letter enters into consideration for a pass in lower stage of fifth class 
as well as in the more advanced classes, due attention has been given 
to the subject, bht only in the sixth class is the matter attempted with 
anything like relish. Most of them, like Mr. Tulliver in “ Adam Bede,” 

11 did not willingly write a letter, and found the relation between 
spoken and written language, briefly known as spelling, one of the most 
perplexing things in this world ; ” but still the advance from what it was 
a few years ago, is very stalking. Yet there is an almost total disregard 
of punctuation marks, and misuse of capital letters, 

G2 
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Appendix &. Arithmetic , — I can. speak favourably of the improvement in this 

“ subject, in -which there is a greater percentage of failures than in any 
StKeof ° n other. The third class is a sort of connecting link between the junior 
Schools, and senior divisions, and in which it is desirable home lessons or tasks 
should be learned, as this is the stage where the tables — multiplication 
Eardley. and pence — should be so thoroughly mastered that a reply to a question 
Cavan, on the subject ought to be half involuntary, not an effort of judgment, 

and tasks are becoming increasingly repugnant to pupils. And it is 

ficiency. ^7 task-work, in school or out of it, that the tables to be useful must 
be learned. As a rule, however, it is the fourth class that furnishes 
the largest proportion of failures, and perhaps one of the causes is that 
tills is the first class in which it is imperative the exercises he worked 
out on paper. Another cause of failure is want of due familiarity with 
the ordinary technical terms of the subject. Of course, good teachers 
take care to familiarize their pupils even in third class with paper work, 
and insist on neatness of arrangement as well as accuracy. In a good 
many schools the long tots are worked neither speedily nor correctly, 
and the teaching of decimals is too often slovenly and inexact. 

Spelling is also a subject in which there are fewer failures than here- 
tofore. Nothing hut plenty of practice in transcribing or dictation will 
make accurate spellers, and in every school in the district at least half- 
an hour daily is set apart for the exercise, and in the hands of a skilful 
teacher this is found to be quite sufficient. 

Grammar is, I fear, not taught generally with sufficient earnestness 
and intelligence. Indeed, some managers have complained that the 
teachers, finding it tedious and laborious to produce good results, divert 
their attention t-o some easier and more profitable subject. I would be 
slow to believe that any teacher worthy of the name would do this, yet 
the fact is undeniable the general answering in grammar is not nearly so 
good as it was some years ago. 

Geography is another subject in which I do not perceive much 
advance, and this is the more remarkable seeing it is attractive to pupils, 
and with the aid of the maps should not require much effort on the part 
of the teacher. The map drawing is almost generally bad. 

Agriculture receives due attention in nearly all the schools, and I 
have not much fault to find with the general answering. There are 
only three school gardens in the district, and these are well managed. 

The following is a statement of the number of schools in which extra 
branches are taught : — 


Drawing, . . . . , 

Geometry and Mensuration, 

Algebra, .... 

Physical Geography, 

Domestic Economy, and Girls’ Reading Book, . 

Sewing Machine and Dressmaking, 

Instrumental Music, 

Latin, . 

French, .... 

The proficiency in these is for the most part good. 


G Schools. 
25 „ 

24 

10 

0 M 

16 „ 

3 „ 

1 

1 „ 


I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


Tile Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


F. Eardley, District Inspector. 
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Mr. M'Elwaine, District Inspector. 

Roscommon, 28tk February, 1891. 


Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit my second general report * 
on the Roscommon District, of which I have been in charge since 1st : 
April, 1884. 

Since I forwarded my general report of March, 1887, the district has 
been considerably altered. In the spring of 1888, thirteen schools 
lying on the eastern side of the district were transferred from it, and J 
eighteen schools lying, four on the northern, and fourteen in county ( 
Galway, on the western side, were added, the net result being a material 
increase in the work of the district. 

Before 1888, there were a few schools in county Longford belonging 
to this district, but at present the district is confined to counties Ros- 
common and Galway. 

The number of schools in the district is as follows ; — • 


Ordinary, . 

Convent, . 

Poor Law Union, . 
Industrial, • 


Of these, 42 are in county Galway, and the remainder in county 
Roscommon. 

The district is an extensive one, the average distance of the schools Extent, 
from the centre being between 14 and 15 miles. 

Since 1887, eleven new schools (nine of which are vested in trustees, New 
and two non-vested) have been taken into connexion. The vested Schools 
schools replace unsuitable non-vested sclioolhouses. The two non-vestetd 
schools are additions to the district, and give promise of future useful- 
ness. Two new sclioolhouses (vested in trustees) are now completed, 
replacing two bad houses, and one schoolhouse, being unsuitable, has 
been struck off the rolls. There are still some bad sclioolhouses in the 
district, but their number is steadily though slowly diminishing. 

In Castlerea, Castlevea F. N.S has been replaced by St. Anne’s Con- 
vent N.S., which has a fine suite of buildings, and a large attendance, 
and is being conducted with much success, remarks which apply also to 
the other Convent schools of the district — Roscommon F.N.S., and 
Abbeycartron N.S. (Elpliin), except that the school premises in the last 
named are much inferior to those of the other two. 

The teaching staff of the district is distributed as follows : — Classinca 


- 

Males. Females. 

I 1 . 

2 

I 1 , 

6 0 

II., 

41 29 

III., 

' 6 $ 62 

Do. Temporary Assistants, 

3 6 

Workmistr esses, ..... 

10 

Junior Literary Assistant, 

l 

Unclassed Teacher, .... 

1 

Total, . « 

90 107 
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Appendix c. The abovo classification is decidedly higher than ■when I took charge 
Reports ou of tlie district in 1884. There were then six teachers in first class. 
State of Now, there are seventeen, of whom five obtained tlieir promotion by 
Schools, attending the examinations held at the district centre. Of the second 
Mr, A. J. class teachers promoted dining the same period, nine have been pro- 
M'Khcaine. motecl by attending tlie examinations in the district. The large majority 
Roscom- of promotions made during this period have been obtained from, atten- 
mon ' ding the training colleges. 

Classifies- Though it is satisfactory to find the classification rising, it is not satis- 
fconirupro- factory that in 7 years, only about 14 teachers have obtained promotion 
but^slowly. at district examinations. Every year more than half of those who 
apply and are recommended for admission to the July Examina- 
tions as candidates for promotion, fail to attend. In some cases, no 
doubt, teachers have valid reasons for not attending, but in the major- 
Erphna- ity of cases they are prevented by the dread of not succeeding, which 
tioa they think will bring disgrace upon them. There are many teachers 
suggested. w p 0 discharge tlieii’ duties with a zeal and efficiency worthy of a class 
higher than that which they hold, and these I have frequently endea- 
voured to persuade to attend the examinations as candidates for promo- 
tion, hut, as I have showu above, with little success. In some cases, I 
fear that the very enei’gy displayed in conducting a school efficiently, 
under, perhaps, unfavourable circumstances, to some extent unfits the 
teacher for private study. A teacher, who docs little work during 
school-hours, will he better able to study in the evenings than a hard- 
working teacher, who exhausts himself ■with his school. 

Fewer I hope to see fewer grades and classes, by the introduction of a higher 
Divisions, entrance examination, and by subsequent promotion being made to de- 
pend on the efficiency of the school, more than on the scholarship of the 
individual. Even although the present arrangement should be retained, 
I would recommend that promotion to the highest class be given without 
examination, to teachers ot distinguished merit, no examination being 
held for first of first class. 

Entrance To provide National Schools with teachers is purely a question of 
Standard, supply and demand. If sufficient teachers could not he got with the 
present standard of entrance examination, it would be necessary to 
lower it. As it is, the supply far exceeds the demand. There is no 
reason why an inferior person should be taken, when a superior can he 
got by raising the entrance examination. 

It is possible now (or soon will be) to require that, in future, teachers 
under second class will he ineligible for new appointments as principals 
of National Schools. 

Rule 151. The changes in the rules with regard to the appointment of new 
teachers have been of a beneficial character. It is now more difficult 
for an incompetent person to obtain a teachersliip, and there is less 
friction and trouble than before the new rule was made. 

Infants. > many schools pupils are kept too long in infants’ class. A por- 
tion of their school life is thus wasted, and the classification of the school 
is lower than it should be. About one-fourth of the pupils in onr 
schools are enrolled in infants’ class, and only thirty per cent, in the 
senior classes. I would recommend that pupils, seven years of age, who 
have passed satisfactorily on the full infant’s programme should ipso facto 
he promoted to first class. Some teachers strain the rules for presentation 
of infants, and I have met with cases of pupils enrolled and presented 
ns infants who were able to pass satisfactorily in all the subjects of 
the Eirst Class programme. In some schools no variety of employment 
is provided for infants’ class. "Where object lessons are impossible 
(which they should not be), slate exercises may bo found useful. 
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Kindergarten Las "been introduced into the Convent Schools in Ros- Appwdix c. 
common and Cnstlerea, and is taught with success. _ Repute on 

Failures in reading are not frequent, but the subject is by no means State of, 
satisfactorily taught in our schools. It is unusual to meet with good Schools, 
reading, combining expression and proper emphasis with ease and ac- Mr.A.J, 
curacy. Indeed, very few teachers aim at such a standard. The mini- te'Elwame* 
mum, or what will secure a pass, is all that is attempted in the Roscom- 
majority of our schools. Mediocre reading pays as well as good reading, mon * 
so the teachers of the schools referred to no doubt consider, that the Kinder, 
extra time and labour, required to secure good reading, earn a larger garten. 
amount of results’ fees, when given to other subjects. Indeed, as there Keaciin £* 
are so many subjects taught, it is questionable whether teachers can, in 
all cases, give the time and labour necessary to secure good reading. 

In order that expressive reading may be taught, pupils should under- Explaoa- 
stand what they read. I regret to say that this most important branch tlon * 
of the programme does not receive sufficient attention. “ Explanation” 
is, perhaps, the greatest factor in cultivating the intelligence, and the 
chief means of enlarging the very limited vocabulary of the average 
pupil, hfo part of the school work is a better test of the efficiency than 
this. The best schools pay pai ticular attention to it, and the worst 
almost wholly neglect it. 

Penmanship is in general taught with very fair success, especially in writing, 
the junior classes. This is a subject which is easily taught, as all that 
is required is, to avoid confusing the pupils by using different styles of 
penmanship, to see. that the copybooks used are suitable to each pupil’s 
stage of progress, and to train the pupils to observe carefully the head- 
lines, and write in slow and careful imitatiou of them. When pupils 
are inattentive or undisciplined, it is improbable that good penman- 
ship will be found. When they are trained to do their best, the 
penmanship is satisfactory, and teachers have no extra trouble in 
securing this desirable result. 

The substitution of letter- writing for mere penmanship as the pass Letter- 
mark above fourth class adds materially to the time and labour of the ' vnlin £* 
examination. Educationally, it is an improvement, and will be of much 
service to our senior pupils. The necessity for some such step is seen 
from the quality of the letters frequently written. Since this change 
in the programme failures in this subject are of more frequent 
occurrence in these classes. For some time after the introduction of 
letter-writing, above referred to, little attention was paid to it in this 
district, but it is now receiving much greater attention, and failures 
are in consequence becoming rarer. 

Arithmetic is one of the subjects taught with most success. Failures Arithmetic, 
are more rare in the junior than in the senior classes. 

The chief defect, which I observe in the teaching of arithmetic, is 
that it is taught mechanically by rules, and not intellectually. The 
blackboard is not used so much as it should be to introduce new rules, 
explain steps, and teach the class, not the individual. 

As so few of our pupils require advanced arithmetic in after life, I 
believe it would be in the interests of the pupils,, if quickness and accuracy 
were more cultivated. 

Mental arithmetic receives little attention. It would be desirable, if - 

in some way, expertness or inexpertness at mental arithmetical exercises ‘ n me IC “ 
could be made to affect the money grants. 

Oral spelling is, as a rule, taught in the junior classes with very 9 rol J^ ell “ 
fair success, but the proficiency in writing from dictation leaves much \\Vuing 
to be desired, from Die- 

' ■ - tat ion. 
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Wpaidix c. lie subjects taught with least efficiency are, writing from dictation, 
p — “ grammar aiul geography. The reason is not far to seek, and is found 

StSerf in tiie smaller payment for a pass. The standard required for a pass 
Schools. j u -writing from dictation is, I consider, too low in the highest classes, 
MtTZj. hat if the standard is raised the fee should be raised also. It is true 
’ M'Liwaine. that good spelling does not prove that a person is well educated, hut 
I’oscom- bad spelling is looked on as next to illiteracy, and one or two errors 
mop - in a letter of application for a business situation would ensure the 

Writisi"- rejection of the applicant. I frequently meet with errors in the com- 

fren ° position of fifth and sixth class pupils, who pass in spelling, which would 
fiu-^estion. brand the writers as bad spellers. This shows, I consider, that the 
° a * standard required for parsing is too low in these classes. 

Explana- I attribute the low efficiency in this subject to various causes. Some- 
su”'ested ^ mes ^ is not taught regularly throughout the year, too much time 
fof fow being given to transcription, which I regard as of little value for teaching 

efficiency, spelling. Frequently, I have found upon examining dictation exercise 
books, that in many cases errors are left unmarked — sometimes the 
exercise when written is not examined. It is not- uncommon, also, to 
find, that the teacher has marked the errors in the dictation exercise, 
but has not provided for the pupil writing out coirectly the mis-spelled 
/words — the lesson "being thus deprived of all value. I have been 
frequently struck with the large number of teachers who cannot read 
a dictation exercise satisfactorily. By endless repetitions they disturb 
their pupils while writing, make them inattentive, and fail to keep the 
class together. At results examinations and incidental visits, I have 
pointed out these defects of method, and endeavoured to remove them 
— in some cases successfully, but in others, without result, owing to 
indolence or the power of a bad habit. 

Grammar I do not think that grammar, as taught in our schools, is of much 
and Geo* value. The application of the Rules of Syntax to the correction of 
srapa} * grammatical errors is the part of grammar most neglected. Analysis 
of sentences might be usefully introduced in sixth class programme. 
I have long been of opinion that grammar and geography should he 
Might be made optional. Managers and teachers might be left to decide, whether 
optional, the circumstances of their schools were such, that either of these 
subjects should or should not be taught. If they are retained, I should 
like to see geography introduced a year earlier than grammar. The 
subject is simpler, can be made more interesting, and can be taught to 
the youngest child. If geography were introduced first in third class, 
grammar in fourth, and agriculture in lower stage of fifth, I believe the 
change would work well. I find the answering on the grammar pro- 
gramme highest in third class ; sixth class probably comes next, and 
fourth and fifth classes lowest. 

In geography, the answering is perhaps highest in third class and 
lowest in second stage of fifth, many of the teachers failing to give the 
special teaching on Ireland which the geography programme requires 
for a pass mark in this class, though tlieir attention has been repeatedly 
drawn to the requirements of the Results’ programme. 

Improved. I believe that grammar and geography are taught with improved 
efficiency. 

Defects. The teaching in the latter subject is confined too much to pointing out 
places on a map, whilst knowing little about the places themselves. 
For tliis defective teaching the text books must be held, at least in part, 
responsible, teacher and Inspector being confined to them. An improved 
text book in geography is veiy desirable. In these days when so many 
of our couutrymen emigrate, special instruction should be given about 
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the countries to which, they are likely to emigrate, especially the British AppmdixC 
Colonies. No doubt, such instruction would have an effect in directing Reporta ou 
the tide of emigration. A knowledge of home geography cannot be State of 
considered complete, unless something is known of the great railway Schools, 
system of our country.^ _ Mr. A. J. 

’ Little attention is given to mathematical and physical geography. a v&tcaine. 

Agriculture in most schools receives careful attention. There Eoscom- 
is a marked improvement in the knowledge shown of the text book, “ ion ‘ 
due no doubt to the increase in the fee for each pass. I cannot Agri- 
pronounce so confidently on the effect of this instruction on the system culture, 
of agriculture pursued. 1 believe, that the best way to improve Irish 
agriculture is the indirect way of improving the education of our pupils, 
especially of cultivating their intelligence and training them to habits of 
order and industry. 

The Board’s Regulation, increasing the time for needlework to Needle- 
one hour each day for each class, must improve this branch of the work ‘ 
programme. Teachers, who give less than the prescribed time throughout New Pro- 
tbe year*, can scarcely hope to secure satisfactory proficiency on the new ^m® 6 - 
programme at the Results’ examination. They will find it of advantage 
to introduce this subject in first class. If specimens of the cutting out 
which should be required from each class, and of the amount of sewing 
which might be reasonably exacted within a given time, were issued to 
Inspectors, it would help to secure uniformity of standard. 

Extra and optional subjects are not much taught in this district, Extra and 
but when taken up they are as a rule taught with fair success. I 
should like to see the full course of mensuration (now joined to first, 
second, and third year’s geometry) form an extra (one examination). 

I have frequently found the geometry course carefully taught, and 
the teaching in mensuration confined to making the pupils commit to 
memory a few of the more common rules for finding areas. Mensuration 
is of practical use to the pupils, and could be made interesting to 
them by a teacher who, at recess time or outside schoolhours, employed 
them in actual work with the chain. 

In the case of sewing machine and dressmaking, more definite Sewing- 
instructions on the dressmaking portion of the examination would be of 6 _ 

advantage. Pupils ten, eleven, or twelve years of age, are too young to making.” 
be taught sewing machine and advanced dressmaking efficiently. I 
would recommend, that no pupil under thirteen years of age should be 
considered eligible for examination in these subjects. 

It would be advantageous if a text book on physical geography were 
introduced, and special examinations held in this subject for a certificate 
to teach it. 

I have to report favourably on the attention paid to the instruction Monitors, 
of monitors, and their answering at both the school examinations and 
those held for third and fifth year monitors at the district centre. 

During the four years which have elapsed since I furnished my last Results of 
general report, of the monitors appointed in ancl examined in this 
district, 41 were examined on the C monitors’ or fifth year course, of lou ‘ 
whom 39 passed and obtained their classification, and 44 examined on 
the D monitors’ or third year course, of whom 43 passed. This answer- 
ing I regard as creditable to both teachers and monitors. 

I cannot, however, report as favourably on the practical training of the Practical 
monitors. I fear it is the exception, rather than the rule, for teachers to ,Trainu >g- 
study and criticise their monitors’ style of teaching. The monitor has 
not, m many cases, his definite teaching work, and preparation on the 
previous evening for teaching a class is practically unknown, though I have 
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Appendix C. constantly recommended its practice. I rarely meet -with a monitor 
Bo olts on having prepared notes of lessons. I recommend tlie teacher to begin the 
State of monitor with infants’ class, and advance him from class to class till, 
Schools, before the completion of his final year, he may be exercised in the 
Mr ~ j teaching of the highest classes. Under the new rule (151), monitors 
M-Ehoainc. have a better prospect of obtaining subsequent employment as teachers, 
Koscom- and this appointment is in consequenco more desirable. 
niQn - I do not consider the appointment of temporary assistants a success. 
Temporary They are met with in schools, which could easily, I believe, have a per 
Assistants, manent assistant, if the principal teacher was anxious to have one. As 
the temporary assistant gets no share of the results’ fees, and is only 
paid salary for those months in which there is the required average, 
the income is a miserable one. Any school with a yearly average on 
rolls of 120 should be able to secure a quarterly average attendance 
of 70. 

Order and In many schools order and discipline do not receive as much attention 
Discipline a a they ought. There is a tendency to underestimate everything for 
which a money payment is not made. It is not unnatural that, 03 
teachers live by their profession, they should distribute their attention 
in the way which they believe will produce the largest income. For 
tins reason, as teachers now know the parts of the results programme 
which do not affect the money grant, there is a tendency to give them 
the least possible amount of attention. 

Their im- Unless order and discipline receive due attention a school cannot be 
portance. in the highest state of efficiency. In overcrowded schools or bad school- 
houses, it is scarcely possible for teachers to have good order and 
discipline. There is no more useful part of education, than training 
pupils to habits of prompt obedience, self restraint, punctuality, and 
neatness of person. 

I have frequently observed, that it is not the practice of the teacher 
to correct the grammatical blunder’s, vulgarisms, and mispronunciations 
which the pupils make use of, though to do so would be a very useful 
part of the school training. 

Text- In text-books, a new grammar is much needed to replace Sullivan’s, 

Book*. which is now antiquated. A modern and advanced English grammar 
should he put on the board’s list, if only for the examination of the 
higher classes of teachers. There is room also for a geography of a 
broader and more interesting character than any of the text-books at 
present in use. 

Reading A revision of the reading books is very desirable, and I understand 
BookB. that it is being made. If a lighter class of extracts were introduced 

from standard works of travel, history, or general literature, they would 
help to foster a taste for healthy reading which would remain when 
pupils have left school. To thousands the reading books of National 
schools form the sole library. I should like to see an alternative set of 
Readers sanctioned by the Commissioners, such as the Geographical and 
other Readers, published by some of the great English and Scotch pub- 
lishing firms. 

History of A course of History of English Literature, (such as is contained in 
English Stopford Brooke’s excellent Primer, published by Macmillan), sub- 
Literature. g^uted for Lesson Books in the programme of second class teachers, 
would have a good educational effect. 

Accounts. I find a great improvement in the way in which the school accounts 
are kept, and seldom have to report any irregularity. 

Class Em- I hope to see the system of class examination introduced into onr 
mination. system. The principle has already been introduced in the case of 
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infimta as the programme in force since 1st March, 1888, says : — JppendtxC. 
‘‘ Individual examination of pupils presented as infants may be dispensed R ep ^7 on 
\rith.” The value of tlio work done could in this way be more ‘State of 
accurately determined, and examination would be greatly expedited — Schools, 
an important matter, considering the over-pressuro and steady increase Mr. a. j. 
of an Inspector’s work. irEhoaine. 

Under the new needlework programme, it would be impossible within Roscom- 
ordinavy school hours, to examine each pupil in all the parts of the moTK 
needlework programme for her class, as well as in her other class subjects. Particularly 
The application of this principle to reading, with two scales of fees, suitable for 
according as the proficiency was good or fair (paying nothing when it ^ e d e R^ad-* 
was bad), would raise the proficiency in this subject greatly. Explanation ing. 
mi"ht then be taken in connection with reading. 

I believe that it would he beneficial, if fewer subjects were taught in Fewer 
the ordinary schools, and a higher standard exacted. If, when pupils 
leave our schools, they cannot read any ordinary book or paper with ease 
and pleasure, and understand what they read, no amount of instruction in 
other subjects will compensate for the loss. I should be glad to see 
superior proficiency in a few important subjects pay as well as shallow 
proficiency in many. 

If a system of compulsory education is introduced into Ireland, edu- Compulsory 
cation will, I hope, be made free. The step would not be a great one, * , ’ T ? a 
as only about one-fiffcli of the teachers’ incomes comes from local sources. uca 10U * 
The principle of compulsory education seems almost universally accepted, 
and it is not now necessary to advance arguments in favour of either it 
or free education. It is difficult for teachers to prepare pupils to 
answer satisfactorily, who attend little over 100 days in the year. Their 
answering, however, is better than one would expect, as most, of these 
attendances are made immediately before the end of the Results year. 

The difference between the proficiency of these and of the other pupils 
would be much greater some time after the Results examination. I have 
observed a practice in many schools which greatly increases the number 
for examination. The pupils know how many attendances they have 
made, frequently entering it at the head of each day’s exercise. This 
practice, assisted by vigilance on the teacher’s part, ensures that a 
number of pupils qualifies for examination out of all proportion to the 
average attendance. It has the evil tendency of discouraging regularity 
of attendance, and setting up the minimum of 1 00 attendances as the 
standard to be aimed at. I bope that the time will come when Results 
fees will be paid on the average attendance. 

With regard to the conduct of the teachers, I have to speak in terms Teachers' 
of high commendation. They are much esteemed in their respective 
localities, and occupy a position of respectability and influence. The 
office of National teacher is rising in public estimation, and is more 
eagerly sought after than was the case some years ago. 

My relations with the teachers have with scarcely an exception been 
of a pleasant character, They have taken my suggestions and criticisms 
in the spirit in which they were mode — a sincere desire for the good of 
both themselves and their schools. When they failed to carry out my 
suggestions, it was to be attributed rather to indolence, or the difficulty 
of getting out of a groove, than to studied neglect. As a body, the 
teachers are attentive to their duties, and considering the circumstances 
under which many of them work, the result is highly creditable to 
them. 

There are only 11 teachers’ residences under the Act in this dis- Teachers' 
tnct, of which two have been built since I furnished my last general Residence*, 
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jppendixC. Report. The number of cases in which teachers’ residences are required 
Reports on ^ much smaller than might at first sight appear. A large number of 
State of teachers own the houses in which they reside, or occupy them as part of 

Schools. a holding 0 f land. Many are unmarried or reside with their frip-ih 

Mr. a. J. and do not wish to have a residence. In some of the cases where a 
• it'Elwaine. teacher’s residence is most urgently required, it is the intention of tie 
Roscom- manager to provide one. 

mon - I am glad to be able to pronounce ft decided opinion that the district 
Progress of is educationally steadily improving. Individual schools fluctuate, some 
the District, vising and some falling, hut the general movement is upwards. This 
past year, for the first time I believe in the history of the district, one 
of its schools (Roscommon Male) obtained first Carlisle and Blake 
Premium. I do not say that we have better schools than were to be 
found under the old school of teachers, but we have fewer incompetent 
teachers. The standard for entrance into the teaching profession is 
higher than formerly, and the more stringent conditions of admission ex- 
clude some inefficient persons, who, in times past, would have succeeded 
in entering the profession. 

Managers. I take this opportunity of returning my sincere thanks to the main- 
gers of the schools in the district, for their sympathy and co-operation 
with me in the discharge of my arduous duties. They recognise that we 
have a common object before us, the educational improvement of the 
schools and the good of the community. My relations with them have 
been of a most friendly and agreeable character, and it is always a 
pleasure to me to meet them. 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. J. M'Elwaijte, 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


Mr. D. Lehane, B.A., District Inspector. 

Tuam, 7th March, 1891. 

Gentlemen,- -In accordance with your instructions, I beg to furaist 
my second General Report on the state of primary education in this 
district. 

Since I furnished my General Report in 1889, the dimensions of the 
district have been enlarged by the addition in October, 1 889, of eigut 
schools, all in the neighbourhood of the village of Moylough. 

Hine new vested school houses, which superseded bad or unsuitable 
houses, have been opened since March, 1889. One non-vested school 
has also been taken into connection with the National Board. 

There are now 130 operative schools in the district, of which 1-1 are 
ordinary' National schools, four are Convent schools, two are Monastery 
schools, and three are Poor Law Union schools. A grant has also 
, recently been made towards the building of another school. 

Accommo- In the majority of these schools the accommodation is quite sufficient ■ 

dation. but in some, which are in other respects good houses, there is muc 
, . overcrowding at certain seasons of the year. There are still five bad 

and about ten inferior school-houses in the district. Four of the I 
and six of the inferior cases would have been, ere now, superseded by 
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new vested houses, but the managers complain that they cannot AtpauiixC, 
succeed in obtaining suitable sites on reasonable or, in some cases, on any 
KITOS. State of 

The result is that several teachers ancl hundreds of children, by being Scll 0 ° l3, 
obliged to carry on school work in uncomfortable houses, have been Mr. D. 
enduring a large amount of hardship and suffering ; and unless the Lchane. 
parties bolding land in the neighbourhood of these schools relent, or the Tuam - 
law on the question be altered, this suffering must continue. 

Owing to the number of new schools which have been built in the 
district during the past few years, and to the steady promotion of the 
children to the more advanced classes, the work of inspection has 
increased far more than what a casual glance at the relative numbers 
examined now and in former years would lead one to infer. One 
hundred and seventy days of the past year were devoted by me to 
results work exclusively. 

There are 198 teachers employed in the district, and promotion into Teachen. 
the highest class is steadily advancing. In 1889 there were only 
fourteen teachers in first class, now there are twenty-five in this class. 

Tlieir efficiency as school-keepers is also progressing, though I am not 
prepared to assert that their progress in this capacity has been so 
marked as in the matter of classification. 

I attribute the advance iu classification mainly to two causes — (1) 
many teachers pass through the training colleges, who almost invariably 
succeed in obtaining promotion at the termination of their course of 
training ; and (2) the very salutary effect of the regulation which came 
into operation on 1st January, 1888, practically limiting the selection 
of candidates for the office of National Teachers from persons who are 
officially recognised as classed. 

The working of the last-mentioned rule not only shuts out unclassed 
persons from appointment as teachers, but it has another useful effect, for 
it frequently happens that when a manager thus finds himself freed from 
the importunities of local incompetent persons, parochial bounds are 
broken through, and the position is given to a trained, efficient, and 
highly-classed outsider. 

One hundred and five monitors are employed in the district. All Monitors, 
these have been selected from the most efficient children in the schools 
in which they serve ; each receives a minimum average of three-quarters 
of an hour extra instruction daily on five days of the week. There 
is no difficulty in obtaining suitable candidates for the position of 
monitor. There is, however, considerable difficulty experienced in 
obtaining appointments for many of these monitors after they have com- 
pleted the five years' term of service. 

Notwithstanding the laudable efforts of many managers and teachers irregular 
to induce the children to attend school, the attendance still continues attendance, 
very irregular. A. glance at the following figures will show this. The 
average on rolls in all the schools in the district during the 12 months 
ended 2Sth February, 1891, was 17,502, while the average attendance 
was only 9,131. The number of children examined for Results during 
the same period was 11,306, while there were on rolls 16,931. There 
are, therefore, at least 5,625 school-going children who did not qualify 
for examination by making the requisite attendances during the past year. 

In the case of the Convent schools, the disparity between the average 
on rolls and the average attendance is not so great as it is in the case of 
the ordinary National schools. The average on the rolls of the four 
convent schools is 1,576, and the average attendance is 947 ; here the 
average attendance is 60 per cent of the average on rolls, while this 
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AppendixC. percentage amounts only to 55 for the ordinary National schools. The 
Reports on distribution to teachers on the capitation system, which has 

State of been adopted, of the money accruing from, local taxation, will, it is to be 
Schools. Roped, have a stimulating effect on the average attendance in ordinary 
Mr, JD. National Schools. 

Lehane, There are ten teachers' residences built by grant from the State. 
Toam. Sixteen teachers live in these residences. Grants have been made for 
Teachers’ building of four other residences. Many teachers have residences 
residences, with ’which they are quite satisfied, and which, from various causes, 
they consider more suitable tban the free residences built by State 
aicl ; but there are other teachers who desire free residences and who 
cannot obtain them. The principal cause why more residences have 
not been built is, as in the case of the building of schools, the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable sites on reasonable terms. 

Leave of The school accounts are, I am happy to be able to state, on the 
Absence w hole satisfactorily kept. A Leave of Absence Book, constructed cut 
of a blank exercise book, is used in every school in the district. An 
official document to be used in each school as a Leave of Absence Book 
would, however, be preferable. 

The general proficiency in the various school subjects is much the 
same as it was when I furnished my former report. Following are 
some details : — 

Reading. Reading is, as a rule, executed with tolerable correctness. Provin- 
cialisms and peculiarities of pronunciation are much less prevalent here 
than in other parts of the country. There is a class of pupils, locally 
known as “winter children,” who are backward in this as they are in 
most other subjects. These “winter children” are usually grown-up 
boys and girls, who attend school during the winter months, and who 
frequently manage to complete the attendances necessary to qualify for 
Results examination. Reading is a most important subject for these 
pupils, aud they might, I consider, with advantage devote the short time 
they can remain in school to acquiring proficiency in it rather than in 
attempting to learn grammar and geography. 

Repetition The manner of repeating poetry is not satisfactory. The pieces 
of poetry, selected are not accurately committed to memory ; pauses are ignored, 
aud the mode of recitation is monotonous and inexpressive, convincing 
the listener that the child has no sympathy with the subject, and does 
not understand the substance of what he is reciting. 

Explana- Explanation of subject-matter is still backward. The children in the 
But' ° f f- junior classes learn the meanings of the words at- the heads of the 

matter. lessons in their lesson books, but much further tban this they do not go. 

Even these meanings are sometimes got off in such a rote manner that 
they convey no clearer idea to the clnld than is conveyed by the words 
themselves. Yeuy few attempt to explain a phrase though it happens 
to be one whose meaning they understand. This would not be 
the case if children were regularly and systematically called on to 
state in their own words the substance of wbat tbey read. Latterly 
I have been endeavouring to impress on monitors, and on 
teachers also, the desirability of making notes on, and preparing 
beforehand, the reading lesson for each day. Some preparation is 
necessary to enable sucb inexperienced persons as monitors to talk 
freely about and to explain to a class the subject-matter of an 
ordinary lesson even in First Book. These notes would, moreover, 
be an excellent educational exercise for the monitors themselves, and 
apart from the mental training afforded, they would find them to be 
valuable aids in preparing for subsequent annual examinations. 
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There are chapters and essays on different subjects in Fifth and Appendix C. 
Sixth Books which bristle with allusions and references on various Reports on 
topics. It is the duty of the teacher to make himself thoroughly State of 
acquainted with these, so as to be able to talk about them to his ach oo ^‘ 
pupils in a free and engaging manner. The children will then Mr. D. 
take an interest in what they read, and will, without effort on their Lehane, 
part, and without being aware of it, gradually acquire a stock of Tuam. 
useful information. _ _ _ Explana- 

]?ew, however, are able, without some previous preparation, to deal tion of 
in this satisfactory manner with a difficult lesson. Some prepared 
notes, even in the case of highly-classed teachers, will therefore 
occasionally be necessary. In the hands, however, of an energetic 
teacher, who has taken adequate trouble to prepare his subject, the 
most difficult references in the lesson books may be dealt with in a 
manner agreeable and highly instructive to the pupils. While many 
teachers devote, I believe, a large amount of time and trouble to 
this matter, it is, I fear, hopeless to expect that others will devote 
much labour to teaching children a rather difficult subject, whose teach- 
ing carries with it no direct remuneration. 

Writing from copy books is fairly well taught. I consider the teach- Writing, 
ing of this subject a mechanical labour ; for, with suitable apparatus, 
a little supervision is all that is required to ensure fairly good writing. 

The written exercises shown by children on the day of Results exami- 
nation frequently exhibit traces of want of care and neatness. Tran- 
scription from lesson books is a common, but, in my opinion, a lazy 
and comparatively useless sort of exercise for fifth and sixth-class 
children. 

Letter writing is middling. All the children in the advanced classes 
know how to commence and how to finish a letter on any ordinary 
matter; but I find in a large number of cases that the beginning 
and the end constitute almost the whole of the letter. There is 
scarcely anything said in the body of the letter about its subject- 
matter. The cause of this defect, which is closely related to back- 
wardness in explanation, is not so much owing to a paucity of ideas 
on the given subject, as to a want of facility in expressing them. 

The proficiency in arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and geography is Arithmetic, 
much the same as it was when I furnished ray former report, and I do &c * 
not purpose now to offer any fresh remarks on these subjects. 

The proficiency in agriculture is backward. Many teachers complain Agricul* 
of the difficulty which boys experience in understanding and digesting tura - 
the matter in their text books. This complaint, if well-founded, should 
apply with greater force to the section on Cottage Gardening than to any 
other part of the book. Country boys, as a rule, know little about 
cottage gardening, and the information given in the Treatise on Practical 
Farming in connection with the subject is too condensed to be of much 
practical utility to them. As Fourth. Class agriculture should be taught 
on the same principle on which it is recommended that grammar should 
be taught in the junior classes, that is, partly by the use of the text 
hook and partly through the medium of oral instruction, the objections 
raked as to the difficulty of learning out of the book the portion of 
the text prescribed for this class scarcely apply. 

The regulations regarding the employment of agricultural monitors, ^gricul- 
issued last April, have been availed of only to a very limited extent, turn! moni- 
The absence of suitable farms in connection with schools is, I believe, tors * 
the. only reason why this is so, as I find that where there are such farms 
agricultural monitors have been, employed, and the system has been 
looked upon with much favour. 
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Needlework lias been muck improved latterly. The causes which 
have conduced to this are — (1) the extended time devoted to instruc- 
tion on tke subject, and (2) tke introduction of tke Alternative Scheme 
of Industrial Instruction for sixth-class girls into schools where female 
teachers are employed. 

This alternative scheme has not, however, yet made much progress in 
the district ; it has been taken up in only a few schools, and is not 
looked upon with favour by the teachers. The objections urged against 
it are the cost of procuring material and the difficulty of remuneratively 
disposing of articles when completed. 

These objections may have some force in the case of small country 
schools where only comparatively few articles could be made during the 
year, but they do not apply in the case of large schools in towns and 
villages. Besides, though the idea that children should receive remu- 
neration for being taught industrial work is common, I cannot see how 
it can be justified. When children are learning to write nobody ever 
thinks of asking that they should receive payment for completing certain 
copy books, and executing certain exercises. The most that ought to 
be expected in the case of an industrial class, is that a constant supply 
of working material could be maintained from the sale of the manu- 
factured articles. This should be capable of accomplishment, in town- 
schools where a comparatively large amount of articles could be made 
during the year. 

The real reason why this industrial scheme has not made greater pro- 
gress here is the fact that those who are expected to teach it are but 
poorly competent to do so \ they have received no special industrial 
training, and have in many cases no taste for industrial work. 

Extra subjects are not extensively taught. Geometry and mensura- 
tion, algebra, physical geography, and book-keeping are taught in a few 
schools. Girls' reading book and domestic economy, sewing-machine and 
dressmaking, music and drawing are taught in the Convent schools and 
in about half a dozen other schools. I should like to see drawing mote 
extensively taken up. Agriculture is generally taught to girls in 
mixed schools where there is a male teacher. 

Cookery is taught in one Convent school, and is a popular subject. 
It is to be regretted that facilities do not exist for teaching the subject 
more generally. 

The teachers of ten schools hold certificates for teaching Irish. It is 
taught in nine schools, and is making fair progress. The instruction 
given in Irish would be more thorough if the course were broken up 
into sections, and if it were taught somewhat after the manner in which 
English is taught to third-class children. By adopting this arrange- 
ment due attention would be secured for each portion of the subject. 

In conclusion, I have again much pleasure in acknowledging the, 
cordial manner in which managers and teachers have co-operated with 
me in my efforts to advance the educational condition of the district. 

I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

D. Lehane, District Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 
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Mr, J, Browne, District Inspector. 


Appendix C . 


13, Appian Way, Dublin, 

I4th March, 1891. 

Gbstlbsieit, — In compliance with your instructions I have to submit 
the following as my general report on the schools of this district for 
the year ended 28th ult. 

There are now in operation in the district : — 


— 

Average Dally 
Attendance. 

Examined for 
Results. 

3 Model Schools, . . 

251-5 

263 

1 Ditto, Evening School, . 

56-1 

39 

1 1 Convent Schools, 

2,156-9 

1,887 

1 Ditto, Industrial (under the Act), 

95-6 

8G 

G Workhouse (Departments), 

153-8 

124 

101 Ordinary Schools, . . 

4,945-4 

5,427 


7,369-3 

7,816 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. J. 
Broiena. 
Dublin. 

District. 


Tn my report on the same number of schools for year ended 28th 
February, 1889, the average daily attendance was 117 greater, and the 
number examined for results were 27 less than those now reported on. 

Hence both may be considered as nearly stationary. It is to be obser- 
ved that, owing to the stoppage of work at the lead mines near Glen- 
dalough, and the consequent migration of the miners to England and 
Wales, &c., the attendance at the St. Kevin’s Male and Female Schools 
there fell away so much as to necessitate an amalgamation of the two 
schools. As a set-off to this the Carysfort School, Arklow, not yet exa- 
mined for results, under the management of the Rev. Mr. Hallo wes, 
rector, has been recently recognised as a National School. 

Managers. — Of these there are 26 R.C., 15 E.O., 1 Pres., 1 Wes. Managers, 
clergymen, 7 nuns, and 10 laymen. These all take a deep interest in 
their respective schools, visit them frequently, attend carefully to the 
religious, and more or less to the secular, instruction of the pupils, and I 
have always found them anxious to keep the schoolhouses in a fair 
state as to furniture and repairs, so as to maintain them in effective 
working order. 

Schoolhouses . — The school buildings are, with eleven exceptions, good School- 
substantial structures — affording ample accommodation — mostly well, or bouse*, 
atieast fairly, furnished, and are generally well supplied with the necessary 
school appliances. Of the exceptions referred to, three must soon be 
either replaced by new and more suitable buildings or be struck off the 
Board’s rolls. These are — Asknagap, Redcross, and Clara Vale. The 
two former are held in small thatched cabins, by no means comfortable, 
and ill suited for school purposes, and the last (Clara Yale) is held in 
a small ill-constructed room attached to the Clara Yale R.C. church. 

There is a very nice site there, forming part of the church grounds, on 
the banks of the Avonmore, available as a site for a new schoolhouse. 

Manager says he will build so soon as he has obtained funds for the 
purpose.. Grants have been made for the erection of new Yested 
Schools in Arklow — one for a convent school, and one at Ferrybank 
under the management of the Wesleyan minister. The Carysfort 
schoolhouse is an excellent building, with teacher’s residence attached. 

Both residence and schoolhouse were erected partly by loan from 
Board of Works and partly by donation from Lord Carysfort. This 
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jtppendtxC. school has been established for the use of the boys of the Tinehaske (E.C.) 

school, formerly, in connection with the Incorporated’ Society. 

giSfS 0n Teachers . — The lay schools are conducted by 50 male and 59 female 

Schools, teachers, assisted by 9 male and 15 female assistants. These are classed 



These are nearly all earnest, hardworking teachers. In some cases 
the schools under untrained teachers are very effectively conducted, 
while in a few cases the work done by trained teachers is very in- 
different; but, in a general comparison, the contrast is greatly in 
favour of the trained teachers, not only in their method of handling 
their respective schools, but in the quantity and quality of their work. 
Model Model Schools . — The Inchicore Model Schools, which are attended 
Schools. principally by the children of the employes of the G.S. & W. Railway, 

continue to be very effectively conducted. The proficiency of the 
classes in each department at their last results examination, was, on the 
whole, very good in the several branches of their respective programmes. 
Convent Convent Schools .— Of these there are 5 under Sisters of Mercy, 2 
Schools. under Sisters of Charity (one of these, Donnybrook, is conducted by 
lay teachers, and is not therefore, strictly speaking, a Convent School) 
two are under Dominican, one under Loretto, one under Sacred Heart, 
and one under Carmelite Nuns. The schoolhouses of these establish- 
ments are, with two exceptions, excellent, well constructed, suitably 
furnished, with, in each case, a well qualified teaching staff. The pro- 
ficiency of the classes in the ordinary branches in these schools is in 
general as good as that in lay schools under first-class teachers, 
while as regards needlework and extra branches the comparison 
would, I believe, be in favour of the Convent Schools. The 
teaching staff in most of these schools consists more or less 
of lay assistants, who are paid by and work under the supervision 
of the nuns. These assistants are nearly all ex-monitors, who at the 
close of their periods of service, not knowing where to find employ- 
ment, are glad to be continued lor a small salary with the nuns, to 
whom they appear to be much attached. In a few cases their remunera- 
tion is fair, if not generous. One lay assistant receives from the Kings- 
town nuns .£50 per annum, two in Mount Anville get £30 each, and 
two in St. Anne’s get £27 and £24 respectively , but in too many cases 
the salary is not so much. For this the lay assistant must give her 
services throughout the year during the whole of the school hours. 
Results Results Examinations. — At these, I examined during the year 7,816 

Examina- pupils in the ordinary branches ; and in order to see that, the dull and 
tions. backward had received due attention as much as the precocious and 
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more advanced pupils, my examination was — except in a few infant Appendix c. 
departments — in every case individual and searching. This is, I believe, oa 

bv far the most effective method ever devised for securing general pro- State of 
crress in elementary schools. It has been frequently stated that teachers Schools, 
are opposed to the results system, and I know that this is true to some j \ fr j 
extent, but not in $ie case of the most earnest and efficient teachers. Browne . 
These feel that payments by results means payment for honest work. Dublin, 

ifo matter what system of examination be adopted, the Inspector must 

look for and report on results. The old system of inspection formerly 
followed did not secure, to the same extent, the careful and systematio 
instruction of junior and senior classes alike — nor require individual 
examination in every branch of the school course. 

Monitors. — Of these there are at present in this district 106, viz., 26 Monitors, 
males and 80 females. These are, for the most part, young persona 
chosen for superior intelligence and proficiency out of the fifth and sixth 
classes in their respective schools ; and where, they are carefully trained 
and not overworked, they generally do their work well ; and in our best 
schools they receive a training winch thoroughly fits them for educa- 
tional work. The instruction they receive is not, however, in some 
respects satisfactory. Thus, in the earlier years of their training, they 
are required to prepare for recitation certain specified “pieces” from the 
lesson books j and they are generally well prepared in these pieces ; but 
in their final year their examination in Lesson Books includes a know- 
ledge of the subject matter of the whole series : and here many of them, 
come to grief. At the last July examinations of this district, four male 
and eleven female monitors presented themselves for examination in c, or 
third class, papers. Of these seven failed — five of them in Lesson Books. 

I would suggest that in addition to the requirements of their present 
programme, monitors of first year should be examined in the contents of 
Second Book — in second year they should know the subject-matter of 
Second and Third Books — in third year that of Second, Third, and Fourth 
Books, and so on. I think if this course were adopted failures in Lesson 
Books at the final examination would be very few. 

Reading , which is by far the most important branch of the school Reading 
course, inasmuch as it is the instrument by which — generally speaking 
— a knowledge of every other branch may be obtained, continues to 
receive a fair but in no case an undue amount of attention. It is in 
general fair at sight, fluent, and verbally correct in the third and lower 
classes ; and in these the answering in the subject-matter of the lessons 
and in verbal explanation is mostly gcod. The style of the reading in 
the senior classes — though still in too many cases hurried and more or 
less inaccurate — has of late received more attention, and is now slower 
and more deliberate than it was at the date of my previous report. 

Writing continues to be well taught, so that failures in this brauch Anting, 
are very rare. In some schools the style varies considerably from that 
of the copy lines in use. This should, as much as possible, be 
prohibited, yet as the variation is nearly always more or less an 
assimilation of that style of the teacher, I feel bound to give a “ pass " 
provided the wilting be fairly neat and legible. 

Arithmetic is well taught in most schools. Yet failures in this Arithmetic, 
branch are of frequent occurrence. This is in nearly every case owing 
either to ignorance of Tables or to insufficient use of the Black Board. 

In these cases, too, the style of the work is slovenly — the figures being 
so badly formed as to be not infrequently illegible. 

Spelling is in the junior classes much improved since the date of my Spelling, 
previous report j as I have striven to enforce in each school the careful 
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Appendix f preparation of the words at the head of each lesson as a home task, and 
BepnrtTon to see that the full requirements of the programme be complied with. 
State of Dictation exercises are in general tolerable or fair in the fourth and 
School*, junior fifth — good in senior fifth and sixth classes. 

MnJ. Grammar so far as the definitions of the parts of speech and 
Browne, distinguishing these in a sentence are required in third class is concerned 
Dublin, is generally good except as to the adverb, which is rarely well known in 
Grammar an y sc hool. Fourth class pass tolerably in the requirements of their 

programme as regards grammar ; but in the fifth and sixth classes 

while the parsing is in general very fair — derivation and the text of the 
grammar are either ignored or very indifferently learned. 

Geography. Geography. — The definitions of this branch are pretty well known by 

pupils of fourth and fifth classes — but the requirements as to mathe- 
matical geography are seldom well known in sixth class. The 
knowledge of the specified Maps is in general very fair in third and 
fourth, not so good in fifth and sixth classes. 

Agriculture. Agriculture , so far as book knowledge of the subject is required, is 
fairly taught, but, as is to be expected in an urban community, many of 
the pupils know little or nothing of the forms and uses of the common 
agricultural implements. There is only one cottage garden (Enniskerry) 
connected with any of the schools of the district ; and it is only in the 
"Workhouse farms — more especially at Rathdown — that I have seen 
pupils engaged at real farm work. There the very earnest and skilful 
teacher, Mr. John Conway, continues to give practical instruction in 
field work, and to show his pupils and the community in general how 
much produce may he gathered from a small farm as the result of deep 
tillage and heavy manuring. His potato crop for past year was 
exceptionally good. The relative merits of three favourite varieties may 
be judged from the following return obtained per statute acre. 


— 

The General. 

The Imperator. 

The Champion. 

1 

Tons. cwts. 

qrs. 

a' 

1 

0 

1 
H 

qrs. 

Tors. cwts. qrs. 

Sound, . . I 

11 

0 

0 

10 

9 

0 

7 4 1 

Small, , 

1 

2 

2 

0 

6 

3 

1 14 1 

Diseased, . 

1 

1 

3 : 

1 

8 

3 

3 8 3 


13 

4 

1 

12 

4 

2 

12 7 1 


Book-Keeping has during past two years been more carefully taught 
than formerly in several schools of the district. The sets, day-book, (fee., 
are more neatly and carefully written out, and pupils are in general better 
prepared in the few important principles necessary to be borne in mind 
in “journalizing,” and when “posting” from journal to ledger. Yeti 
am bound to say it is in many cases still one of the worst taught 
branches of the school course. 

Industrial Work has, I am glad to say, been very carefully attended 
to during past year, not only in the large convent and other schools under 
high-classed teachers, but in all schools in which either a female teacher 
or a workmistress is employed. Very few teachers have yet sought to 
have then- sixth class girls exempted from the Alternative Programme. 
The branches generally selected, in addition to plain sewing, are A 1 and 
A 3 , including dressmaking, shirts, pinafores, overalls, bodices, skirts, 
underclothing and quilts, caps, gauntlets, shawls, scarfs, mittens, petti- 
coats, gloves, jerseys, and even hearth-rugs. In a few schools I found 
some beautiful specimens of Mountmellick work. The articles specified, 
are in nearly every case artistically and beautifully made, and in quan- 
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tities that are quite surprising. There was for some time some difference Appendix c. 
of opinion among the teachers as to the “Alternative Scheme ” for Rep ^ oa 
girls of sixth class. The exact time for this programme not being State of 
specified, it was, for what reason I know not, generally understood that Schools. 
three hours would be required for industrial work. Mr j 

Cookery is well taught in two (Bray and St. Anne’s Convent) schools ; Browne. 
and I find that the girls look upon it as a special privilege to get them- Dublin, 
selves enrolled in the cookery classes. Dairying is taught in two c ' 7~ 
schools — Bray Convent and Booterstown Industrial : in both cases with very * 
excellent results. 

In conclusion I have to say that I believe very satisfactory progress 
has been secured in the schools of this district since the date of my 
previous general report, in all the essentials of a good elementary educa- 
tion, and in industrial work suited to the wants of the several classes of 
children who attend our schools. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

J. Browne, District Inspector. 

To the Secretaries. 


Mr. J. P. Dalton, M.A., District Inspector. 

Tempi emore, 7th March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, I beg to furnish 
a general report on this, the Thurles District, of which I have had The 
charge since the 1st June, 1888. The district, I believe, has not been District, 
similarly reported on since February, 1884. It was abolished in March, 

1886, and the schools apportioned among the six surrounding districts. It 
was reconstructed in May, 1888, and has since been under my inspection. 

The outlines of the district are irregular. Its greatest length, in a Limits 
direct line between the towns of Nenagh and Callan, both of which it 
closely approaches, would be upwards of forty miles. A line from Rear 
Schools, within eight miles of Newport, to Balleen School, near JTresh- 
ford, would measure about the same distance. It is divided pretty 
symmetrically by the line of railway from Ballybrophy to Dundrum 
Stations, a distance of thirty-three miles. It extends over portions of Exteat, 
nine out of the twelve baronies of the County Tipperary, the greater 
portions of two baronies of the County Kilkenny, and one barony of 
the Queen’s County. The number of schools is 128, of which 106 
are in Tipperary, 14 in Kilkenny, and 8 in Queen’s Comity. The 
official centre is Thurles, but as I found it impossible to get a suitable 
residence in that town, the Commissioners were pleased to permit me 
to remove to Templemore in November, 1889. These are the only 
towns of much consequence within the limits of the district. The most 
important places next to them — Rathdowney, Borrisoleigh, TTrlingford 
and Killenaule — are little better than villages ; and after these there 
remain only the merest hamlets. The district is, therefore, made up 
of ordinary rural schools. The town element is so insignificant that, 
practically, it affords no scope for observation and comment. 

The surface of the country varies much in character and appearance. Character 
To the west there is an extensive range of hills, difficult of access, 0 ouutI 7* 
enclosed by the Silvermine, Keeper and Slievefelim Mountains. This 
tract forms a very unworkable wing of the district. The elevation 
known as the Slieveardagh coal-field takes up the south-eastern side. 

A branch of the Bog of Allen enters on the north-east from the Queen’s 
County and traverses the district in a semicircular course to the 
neighbourhood of Cashel. The population is altogether engaged at 


Mr . ./. P. 
Dalton. 
Thurles. 
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Appendix c. agricultural pursuits. In the Kilkenny and Queen’s County portions 
R is on ant * a considerable area in the vicinity of Tliurles, a good deal of the 
sSteof land is under tillage, and appears to be well cultivated. In most other 
Schools. places the chief dependence is on pasturing, partly for the production 
MrfJ. P. of milk, and partly for the breeding of young stock. 

Dalton. The interdependence between the prevailing mode of livelihood in a 
Thurles. locality and the condition of the school-attendance is cleai'ly, and often- 
■ — times painfully, demonstrated throughout this district. The teachers 

Attendance, learned from bitter experience to look forward with apprehension 
to the ever-recurring periods of active occupation on the fields or in 
the bogs. Once the children are able to help at home work they are 
certain to be withdrawn in large numbers during the times of sowing 
the crops, of cutting and saving the turf, of making the hay, and of 
digging out the potatoes. In good seasons these operations are got 
over quickly, and the injury done to the interests of the pupils, and 
the school is reduced to a minimum. But a continuance of wet or 
broken weather such as was specially noticeable last year, and as 
indeed the years usually bring, by prolonging, sometimes indefinitely, 
the lahoura of the farm, makes the few intervals devoted to regular 
school attendance extremely short and uncertain, fills the roll-books 
with absence marks, and the teachers -with despair. An industry which 
has come into being during the past few years, and is now taken up 
very generally, is likely to intensify the evil. This is the creamery or 
butter-factory system, which, whatever be its merits in its own special 
province, exercises a decidedly mischievous effect on the schools which 
come within its influence. The rows of donkeys and carts on which 
the milk is conveyed morning and evening are seen in charge of boys 
who, if given time to attend school at all, have to curtail their hours 
of attendance, and whose attendance is rendered unprofitable by reason 
of their inability to prepare home lessons. The employment of children, 
during the whole day in hurried seasons, and out of school horn’s at 
other times, is felt to be on the increase. It is, I suppose, a direct 
consequence of the great scarcity of adult labour, which is now generally 
complained of. Managers and teachers view the situation as hopeless 
from the point of view of educational progress, and insist strongly on 
the necessity of introducing some form of compulsory attendance. This 
question has, of course, an important social as well as an educational 
side, and if dealt with at all could only be handled partially in a 
report of this kind. But it is, I apprehend, beyond dispute that if the 
extinction of illiteracy and the advancement of every person to a 
reasonable proficiency in the elementary branches of knowledge is 
necessary to the normal well-being of the State and should be effected, 
there must be some interference with the rights of parents, and a 
displacement of the laissez-faire system in the matter of attendance. 
The downward tendency of the attendance in this district is seen from 
the following figures : — 

Average attendance 
for the twelve Months 
ending 28th February. 


IS 38-89, . . 7,402-3 

1889- 90, , . 7,351-6 

1890- 91, . . 6,969'8 

The number of schools drawing near the point where a further reduo* 
tion in the attendance will involve the withdrawal of a salary or of the 
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whole arrant is on the increase. During the time to •which this Report Appendix c. 
refers there have been three cases of amalgamation of adjoining schools, R ep ^ 0 n 
and applications have been made on behalf of three schools which ceased Stale of 
to command an average for class salary to be recognised on the capi- ScbooIa - 
tation principle. Mr. J. P. 

The distribution of schools accords well with the needs of the 
population and the circumstances of the district. I do not know of, ur e 8, 
perhaps, more than three or four localities where the children would Dirtribu- 
have to walk a hardshiping distance to a school. Schools. 

An ideal district, in respect of educational machinery, is constantly ideal re- 
postulating, in the mind of an Inspector, three things, viz. — vested quirementa. 
buildings; trained teachers; obligatory attendance. From what T have 
seen, and said I think I need not hesitate to affirm that continuous 
attendance cannot be secured except by State regulation. I desire 
trained teachers, not because my experience leads me to be enthusiastic 
about the results of the present training system — and I can perceive a 
risk in relying over-trustfully on any system— but that, for any perma- 
nent raising of the low aims and performances in a large number of the 
schools, I find some such aid must be invoked. I look for vested build- 
ings not — as things here show — that I expect then to have crossed the 
line of separation between good well-fitted, and bad ill-fitted houses, but 
because T have no other means of feeling assured I shall not now and 
again find myself in the poisonous atmosphere of a crowded hut. 

From my experience of other districts, however, I have no ground for Buildings, 
serious complaint on this head, of the manner in which we are circum- 
stanced here. Of the 128 schools, 4 are vested in the Commissioners, 

40 are vested in local trustees, and 84 are non-vested. The houses 
vested in the Commissioners are, as a rule, kept in perfect repair by the . 

Board of Works. There may, sometimes, be delay in getting the 
necessary works commenced, but they are sure to be attended to sooner 
or later, and there is no danger that these buildings will be permitted 
for any length of time to wear a neglected or shabby appearance. I 
should say that the average vested building of this district is inferior, 
and the average non-vested building superior, to the corresponding 
buildings of the other districts with which I am acquainted. I am now 
referring to those vested in trustees. The larger number of houses of 
that class in this district have been a long time built, and it is too 
evident that in some cases the wear and tear of time were allowed to 
act without much check or interruption, so far as any regular system of 
repairs is concerned. The duty of repairing a school-house, to which the 
trustees so formally bind themselves in the deed of trust, is, so far as I 
know, practically a dead letter. For the first ten years or so the neces- 
sity of repairs in schools of this kind is not much felt. When the 
matter then begins to come up for consideration it is shirked by those 
. upon whom the obligation really devolves, and either done in a perfunc- 
tory manner by the teacher or not done at all. About fifteen of the 
schools vested in trustees retain in fair measure the freshness and finish 
.of their original appearance. The others do not ditfer materially from 
the better description of non-vested houses and may conveniently be 
.grouped with them in all considerations appertaining to repairs. Of 
.• the 84 non-vested schools, about 60 are in fair, ordinary repair. The 
necessity of minor improvements and renovation iB, indeed, constantly , 
■suggesting itself ; but the structures on the whole are strong, well-built 
and durable, and were evidently, at their opening, well in advance of their 
time, This, I believe, is the first of the four or five districts in which 
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ApptnOcc o. I have been engaged for any considerable period that is not disfigured by 
Rep^tl on a single thatched school-house, and in which a house of the hovel type 
state of is, happily, unknown. In very few cases, apart from the convent schools, 

Schools. i s an y attempt made at internal ornament; but the requirements of 

Mr. J. P. ordinary utility and comfort are fairly met. In all but four schools the 
Dalton, floors are boarded. In the few exceptions the primitive clay floor, cold 
Thurles. and uneven, remains; but as it is invariably recognised and apologised 
for by the managers as a blot, I have no doubt that in a short time it 
will have become a thing of the past. In ten schools the extent of accom- 
modation is too limited, — in five of them inconveniently, and in five more 
perceptibly so. The district on the whole is well enough off in this 
respect. It has school accommodation for 10,500 pupils; and the 
superior limit of the yearly average attendance may, as things stand, he 
taken as 7,500. About 24 schools altogether are inferior in building, 
fittings or furniture; but not more than four or five of them exhibit bad 
structural defects. 

Repairs. The minor repairs, such as whitewashing and glazing, are regularly 
attended to by the teachers themselves. They discharge this duty as 
a matter of course, and the school-room seldom fails to show to fair ad- 
vantage on the day of examination. It cannot he expected that defects 
entailing a larger outlay will be provided for in the same way, and it 
usually happens that they are allowed to linger oil unheeded from in- 
spection to inspection, a discomfort and an eyesore to all who have to 
pass their lives in the school. There is no part of an Inspector’s duties, 
indeed, which is more tedious and unsatisfactory in the accomplishment 
than that of the maintenance of repairs. I find the usual course of things 
u nsatisfoc- to be : I meet the manager and point out the defects in the building, 
Su raa of P rem * se3 » or furniture ; he expresses himself as fully alive to their exis- 
0 * tenee, promises that before long the matter will receive his best attention, 
but excuses himself for the present on the plea of pressing obstacles and 
calls ; an incidental inspection takes place in the course of some months, 
with the result that the subject is renewed by correspondence ; and 
finally, another Results Examination comes round, when, very likely, 
the whole thing has to be repeated over again, 
e remedy. The remedy for this state of affairs is obvious and is, I find, under- 
stood and admitted by all concerned. It consists in the provision of a 
small local fund ; I should say that once a school, on being opened, 
was certified as in proper repair, a contribution of ,£1 per annum for a 
house suited to an attendance under 70, and 10s. for each additional 35 
pupils, would be sufficient to meet all the demands on this score. The fund 
could be accounted for at the annual examination, by a return showing 
the repairs carried out during the year, the amounts expended, and the 
balance on hand. The sum suggested is so small that there could be 
no real difficulty in its collection, and I am confident that if applied in 
the manner indicated, the majority of the schools would, in a short 
time, be wholly transformed in appearance. At all events, very few 
occasions would then arise for official action on the ground of neglect of 
repairs ; and should action still become necessary, it would no longer 
be devoid of aim and effect in producing the desired result, as it is to he 
regretted, it now too frequently turns out to be. 
aiding As regards the erection of new buildings, the district is at a stand- 
still, and likely to remain so for the present. During my time only two 
building applications have been reported on. One o£ these, the Bftlfio- 
garry Convent, has fallen through, because of a legal difficulty connected 
with the site. In the other case, the Killenaule schools, a handsome 
and commodious house of two departments has been built to replace a 
temporary and unsuitable structure, 
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The teachers serving in the district on the 31st December, 1890, a. 

■were classified as follows 



Principals. 

Assistants. 


Class. 





Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 



I 1 , 

I®, 

6 

2 

3 

5 


- 

?} 16 

II 1 , 

27 

7 

1 

7 

S!« 

II 2 , 

5 

3 

1 

3 

III 1 , 

05 

19 

4 

18 


III*, 

4 

4 

- 

3 

Totals, 

79 

41 

6 

31 

157 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

mTTj. P, 
Dalton. 
Thurlea. 

Teachers. 


The entire staff comprises, in addition, one female temporary assistant 
(unclassed) ; 10 workmistresses ; and a few — 3 at present — extern 
teachers of needlework. The proportion for first, second, and third 
classes, which these figures yield, stands, 1:3-3: 5*4. The corresponding 
proportion for the whole staff of teachers in the Board’s service, derived 
from the latest official return which I have had an opportunity of con- 
sulting, is 1 : 3 : 3-3. It is thus seen that the classification in this dis- Classifica- 
trict is much below the normal standard, and that there is an undue promotion 
preponderance of the teachers in the lowest class of all. This is very oL 
unsatisfactory, but some improvement is gradually taking place. The 
number in the highest class has received, indeed, a large increment 
■within the past three years. When I took charge there were only one 
male teacher and one female teacher in the first division of first class. 

There are now nine altogether in this division, and one of the original 
number has died. This rate of progress is, I fear, exceptional, and 
cannot be maintained. Viewing the signs and possibilities of the matter, 
on the whole, I expect it will take a considerable time before the dis- 
trict can be made to appear to advantage in respect of the classification 
of teachers. The great body of the third class teachers seem to be 
utterly devoid of the ambition to go forward in the scale of promotion, 
or incapable of making the moderate effort which the examination 
demands. This opinion has been, forced on me and confirmed by the 
fact that many of them who could fairly be recommended under the 
condition of efficiency as school-keepers, show no disposition to apply 
for admission to the examination, and even when invited to do so betray 
an evident anxiety to avoid the subject. Inferiority of class, in the 
individual case, by no means implies inferiority as a schoolmaster. 

Some of the very best schools I have ever examined were taught by 
third class teachers, and there are in this district schools taught by 
teachers of the lowest class which would compare favourably with those 
taught by the teachers of the highest class. But in existing circum- 
stances it must be held to involve inferiority as a scholar. The 
increase of salary, and still more so of pension, as well as the great 
accession of prestige and reputation which attends high promotion, could 
not fail, one would think, to stimulate every teacher to apply himself 
to the attainment of the most advanced class that his powers could com- 
mand. All who have the interests of teachers and scholars at heart, 
must feel satisfaction at the practical disappearance of provisional 
classification, which served as a hunting-ground and a hiding-place for 
the ne’er-do-weel class of seekers after the office. 

Only a trifling proportion — less than 25 per cent. — of the teachers Training j 
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Appendix C. 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. J. P. 
Dalton , 
Thurlea. 


of the district were trained. The following table gives their numbers for 
the several classes : — 


- 

V 

I* 

II. 1 

IL* 1 

III. 1 

Total. 

Male, . 

3 

2 

15 

2 

4 

2G 

Female, , 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

11 


Twenty-three of the male teachers, and three of the female teachers 
were trained in the Marlborough-street College j the. rest were trained, 
according to sex, hi St. Patrick’s and Our Lady of Mercy training col- 
leges. This is not the place, nor am I given any competence, to criticise 
our training system. I believe it is doing good work in raising the 
standard of study, thought, self-respect, and mental attainments among 
the teachers. I look to it as a foremost agency in ridding us of those 
dregs of the service, the uneducated or half-educated, and wholly 
inefficient teachers. 

Efficiency There are capable and skilful teachers outside the training establish- 
maintained men ^ s J But ^ reasonable to expect that they are more likely, when 
' wanted, to be found inside. There is more probability that a person 
who has passed through such an institution will have acquired some of 
that receptivity and flexibility of mind, the flower of intellectual 
discipline and culture, which picks up and assimilates every stray 
hint and suggestion, and finds recreation in thinking out, plan- 
ning and perfecting the modes of dealing with the problems that each 
day’s work in life is always bringing up for solution. The place at 
which to keep guard on the service, so as to shut out inefficiency, is the 
point of entrance. The best available talent should, in the first instance, 
be secured, and none, at all events, but persons of good average capacity 
and promise should be let in. I have seen instances of a clever moni- 
tor teaching himself and a good part of the school in which he was 
engaged, and of which he was obviously the mainstay. T have in this 
district a school wliich has nearly doubled its attendance in less than a 
year, on passing from even a respectably classed teacher to a smart and 
aspiring ex-monitor. 

Monitors. This brings me to the subject of monitors. The number of them in 
this district, distributed over the several years, is : — 


- 

let Year. 

2nd Year. 

3rd Year. 

4th Year.) 

6th Year. 

Total. 

Male, . 

5 

6 

1 3 

6 

5 


Female, . . 

11 

12 

13 

3 

1 

4 


The number has been diminishing for the past three years, and is now, 
I ahould think, lower than it has been for a considerable time. By ft 
rigid application of the conditions which govern the appointments 
the total could, perhaps, be still further reduced ; butj on the whole, the 
monitorial list of the district responds pretty well to the intention of 
the Commissioners, and adapts itself to the claims and eligibility of the 
schools. The functions of an Inspector, in regard to their appointment, 
and the supervision of their training, have, 1 find, been much complies* 
ted and obstructed by two false ideas of deep growth wliich . were 
permitted, in some way or other, to take almost exclusive possession of 
the ground, and which, after patient and sustained efforts to uproot 
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them have as yet not entirely given way. The managers had acquired Appendix c. 
the notion that the only limiting condition <vas the one of average R cp ^7 0I1 
attendance, and that their own nomination of the candidates carried State of 
with it precisely the same weight as if they were dealing with teachers. Schools. 
This was a danger and impediment to the principle of competition, the j p 
indispensable and the only guarantee that thoroughly fit candidates will Dalton.' 
be chosen. The teachers again looked upon a monitor as a kind of Thurles. 
necessary drudge, the analogue in the school of an office or errand boy, : — • 

the main object of whose employment was to keep the younger children 
occupied, and to help uncomplainingly in the performance of various odds 
and ends of the routine work. I have lost no opportunity of correcting 
these views, by impressing on all concerned that when the circumstan- 
ces of the school allowed of an appointment, the best qualified pupil 
with a vocation for teaching should be selected, and that in the 
apprenticeship which was to ensue the due relation of means and end, 
in tbe training of the monitor and the service demanded of him, should 
be preserved, and not, as it frequently was, reversed. I find that better 
ideas on the whole subject of the purpose and scope of monitorial 
appointments are beginning to prevail, and I do not apprehend much 
diiliculty in carrying out the official requirements smoothly and success- 
fully in future. 

Iu the matter of proficiency of pupils this district is far from being Proficiency 
one that an Inspector could feel proud of, or indeed satisfied with to any of pupils, 
reasonable extent. I cannot, moreover, register any substantial pro- 
gress on this, the all-important head, during my own period of charge, 
now well-nigh three years. I must undoubtedly make allowance for the 
drawback that this has been a time of exceptional depression, brought 
about by a variety of causes, and that I cannot point to any consider- 
able interval when we were entirely free from epidemics. The year 
1890 was an unusually bad one for schools. The long-continued illness 
in the early part of the year, followed by a slow, lingering harvest, 
unsettled the attendance and prevented it from approaching at any time 
an encouraging point of fulness or regularity. On the other hand, I 
have over and over again been struck by the fact that the schools that 
were uniformly good before the disturbing element manifested itself have 
maintained that character throughout. It is in schools which belong to 
the middling class, or to the borderland between fair and middling, that 
the greatest harm is done. They are, as it were, only struggling to keep 
their heads above water, and any little interference with the freedom 
and feeble propulsion of their efforts is in danger of overpowering them. 

Of my total of schools I would call 24 good, not connoting by that term 
for many of them any special excellence but a respectable measure of 
all-round usefulness. Tfiie remainder I would subdivide thus : — Fair 
■56; middling, 36; bad, 12. 

In one important department I am disposed to think there has been Tone and 
material improvement — namely, the tone of work and discipline and the discipline, 
precision generally of the organizing arrangements. I give constant 
attention to these and all matters akin to them at the annual examina- 
'tion and the visits during the year. It would be hopeless for me to 
attempt to convey the strength of my conviction of the supreme 
importance of maintaining thorough order and discipline in the sohools. 

The degree of perfection in which they are present determines, as 
regards the instruction, the extent to which the school is really teach- 
able at all. The question ha3 another aspect which our teachers have 
no great motive to keep in sight, as no part of their income depends on 
the moral standards which they enforce. I mean the effect on the 
1 children themselves of being brought up under the salutary influences 
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AppindLa 0. which flow from a well-regulated, exact, honourable, and conscientious 
Re w-tTon s y stem conduct in the community of which they form part. The 
State of saving of time and labour is a further feature of good discipline which 
School*. cannot be overlooked. "When the children are trained to listen care- 
Mr.J.P. folly to what they are told, and then do it at once in a quiet, obedient, 
Dalton, and orderly manner, the teacher is freed from the toil and worry of 
Thurles. repeating questions, commands, passages of dictation, &c., ad nauseam, 

can husband all his moments and forces for the direct work of instruction, 

and derive comfort and confidence from being always able to look round 
him, breathe freely, and gauge precisely his position and progress. An 
ill-disciplined school is like a field choked with weeds; the crop is 
certain to be inferior and scanty. A well-disciplined school resembles a 
field carefully cleaned and tilled ; the yield is likely to be plentiful and 
productive. A veiy noticeable defect, and one that is at the root of 
much confusion, is the practice of addressing the pupils individually. 
For the purpose of movements and directions, the class should invari- 
ably be regarded as the unit ; and what the individual members are to 
the class, moving and working in strict sequence and simultaneity, with- 
out a break, pause, or hitch, the several classes should he to the school 
Where the work is laid out on this pattern the faults that too frequently 
infest schools in the shape of intercommunication among the pupils, 
listlessness, wandering attention, unsteadiness, all departures from 
uprightness, self-reliance and application, will have little shelter and 
support, and can scarcely grow to hurtful dimensions. The forma- 
tion of character can be made ancillary to the acquisition of knowledge 
to an extent that is seldom reached ; blit, even though such were not 
the case, it has paramount claims of its own to attention in the schools. 
No man has ever been respected for the mere possession of knowledge j 
a man of character, no matter how humble he be, commands everybody’s 
respect. And what is character, viewed objectively, but the aggregate 
of the series of habits which, by selection and use have, as it were, 
ultimately become automatic 1 Habits, even in a strict sense, are, I 
conceive, to human action what the springs are to a watch or the cranks 
and wheels to a piece of machinery. They do not of themselves originate 
energy ; though may it not he said, even at the expense of spoiling the 
parallel, that habits frequently suggest and invite its origination ? But 
when the mechanism or organism is fittingly arranged they receive 
energy from the proper forces, communicate it to the proper objects, and 
make its transmission and supply easy, economical, and efficacious. The 
building up of habit then comes in a most special manner within the 
functions of the schoolmaster, and, indeed, is a work which proceeds 
apace, either for good or evil, under his eyes whether he is conscious of 
it or not. Hence every movement, every utterance, every act of a child 
in the school should be directed and modelled so as to fit into its sur- 
roundings with something of the faultlessness of the notes of a correct 
musical instrument. It is well if the teacher recognises his responsi- 
bility in this regard, and understands what he should construct and what 
demolish. The trained teachers have, I find, as a rule, a more active 
and intelligent conception than the others of this branch of their duties. 
There is in the district at least one large school, the Thurles Presen- 
tation Convent, which has realized a high ideal in this and most other 
titles to superior efficiency. 

Subjects. There is no occasion for any lengthy or detailed remarks on the pro- 
ficiency in the different subjects. I shall, therefore, content myself 
•with glancing briefly at each of them. 

Reading. In reading, the attainments are, as a rule, little more than passable. 

I am becoming more and more doubtful about the possibility of securing, 
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vritli tho materials and instruments to our hands, any superior finish in 4n*ndb o. 
the phrasing and expression of the mechanical reading, and an acquaint- £ e p 0rts on 
ance, useful for the matter, with the contents of the lesson hooks. I state of 
insist on correctness as a conditio sine qud non for a pass in all the Schools, 
classes. I generally find that it would be useless to expect much more, Mr. J, P. 
even in the senior classes, and that, at any rate, the terms of the Dalton . 
programme, “fluency and intelligence,” must be considerately inter- Thurles, 
preted. 

The proficiency in writing is, generally speaking, fair in the junior Writing* 
classes, and scarcely more than moderate — often, indeed, inferior — in 
the senior classes. Systematic written exercises were, so far as I could 
find, not utilized as an instrument of teaching previously to my first 
round of inspection. Partly by regularly demanding the required 
number of pages at the examination, and partly by putting the senior 
pupils, as far as can be conveniently done, to answer in writing, I have 
succeeded in obtaining for written exercises a fair share of attention. 

With some of the teachers the subject is becoming popular. With many 
of them, however, the work is so careless and desultory as to have little 
or no practical value. 

The general knowledge of arithmetic is fair, but not, I find, improving. Arithmetic. 
The object of the average teacher seems to be to bring his pupils just 
so far that they can, somehow or other, get out answers to the more 
common style of sums. He does not much concern himself with 
abbreviated processes, explanation of rules, &c. ; and he does not appear 
to be aware at all of the invaluable aid to be derived from readiness and 
expertness in mental calculations. 

I do not find many failures in spelling in the first and second classes, Spelling, 
and it would, of course, be inexcusable that there should be. They are 
more frequent in third class. In the senior elasses, the passes in the 
subject run pretty much on parallel lines with those in arithmetic. 

In the good schools, a respectable acquaintance with grammar and Grammar 
geography is generally to be found. In the fair schools something “d 
about them is usually known in a few of the classes, mostly the third <JTec,gnip y 
and the two stages of fifth, in grammar, and the third, fourth, and the 
first stage of fifth in geography. In the schools which I have classed 
as middling and had, they are either altogether unknown, or known so 
imperfectly that they might as -well be left untaught. The requirements 
of the programme in grammar for the fourth and sixth classes, and in 
geography for the second stage of fifth and the sixth classes, are admir- 
able tests of the completeness and genuineness of the work done in a 
school Indeed, if I were asked to pronounce on the character of a Tests of 
school which I had entered for the first time, and were limited to an efficiency, 
inspection of twenty or thirty minutes, the subject that I should call 
for, after having seen a division under tuition, a movement made, and 
examined the writing and written exercises, would be fourth class 
grammar. It is a short course, and not difficult to teach ; hut it cannot 
be taught by mere routine methods. It is, pre-eminently, a subject in 
which a conscientious teacher, who knows how to make proper use of 
blackboard and slates, will single himself out for commendation. It 
gives the key to the soundness of the whole instruction, as the appear- 
ance of the written work furnishes an index to its manner and style. I 
do not place tbe subject above other parts of the programme in import- 
ance. Arithmetic is, of course, the backbone of the National school 
course. But regarding the other as usually the weakest link in the 
chain of teaching, I measure its strength in order to discover how far 
the whole is likely to bear the necessary strain. A good sixth class in 
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Appendix c. gr ummn r and geography is evidence that the pupils have got a glimpse 
"Reports on of the utility and pleasure of private study and mutual helpfulness. 

State of Agriculture is, of necessity, given a place in the time-table, and the 
Schools, form of teaching it is, I believe, observed. But in the generality of 
Mr. J. P. schools the instruction is practically worthless. Fragments of the text- 
Dalton, book are committed to memory in a loose, catechetical manner. The 
Thurles. requirement of the programme, “ to answer intelligently on the subject,” 
ARricuT is seldom or never forthcoming, even though the questions be reduced 
ture. and simplified to the modest level of a child’s intelligence. The action. 

of the Commissioners, in promoting by compulsory teaching and tempt- 
ing results fees a study whose subject-matter has to do with the staple 
industries of the country, is praiseworthy. But it does not appear to be 
appreciated by the people ; and I certainly fail to observe that it is bear- 
ing fruit in an improvement of the agricultural processes generally em- 
ployed. 

Needle* I notice a sensible advance in the style and readiness with which the 
" work ‘ needlework is done since the introduction of the hour-a-day provision in 
the teaching. There is considerable room for improvement still, but I 
consider we are only in the beginning of real progress, and one clear gain 
is that bad needlework has been all but abolished. The alternative in- 
dustrial scheme for sixth class has, as yet, been examined on in only 
five schools. The industries presented in each case were, Class A, sec- 
tion 1 (dressmaking, &c.), and Class A, section 3 (the knitting and 
crocheting group). The results in the former were just middling, and 
in the latter very fair. The scheme is now adopted in upwards of twenty 
schools, including three convents. Another year’s inspection will there- 
fore tell a good deal as to its prospects of success, about which I feel 
fairly hopeful, in this district. I require that a special time-table should 
be set up in each school, showing in detail the working arrangements, 
and that a book should be kept, in which are entered in suitable columns 
the name and class of the article, the date of its commencement and 
completion, and the name of the pupil or pupils by whom it has been 
made. Tins book can be checked with the work on hands at each visit, 
and will be useful at the annual inspection, for which it is not to be ex- 
pected that many of the finished samples can be retained. 

Extra and The margin of work done here under the head of extra and optional 
optional branches is small, and has contracted since I took charge. Occasionally 
.auc ea. j find a few pupils prepared or half-prepared in book-keeping, algebra, 
and geometry. Vocal music, drawing, girls’ reading book, and physical 
geography are of rarer occurrence, and mostly confined to the Convent 
Schools. Sewing machine and dressmaking are taught here and there. 
Instrumental music and French are presented in nearly all, and cookery 
in one of the Convent Schools. Classics and some of the physical sciences 
are taught in the Templemore Boys’ School. I have often found hard- 
working teachers liable to fall into the grave mistake of widening the 
school curriculum toorauchin the direction of extra and optional branches. 
Freshly trained teachers are, perhaps, more injudicious in this respect 
than any others. Returning from the colleges, with an armoury of 
special certificates, they are naturally anxious to utilise them to the 
utmost possible limit in the manufacture of results fees. They are thus 
led to make too large a demand on the time and capacity of the pupils, 
with the result that there is a general breakdown and disappointment 
on the day of examination. 

ClasalSra- Intimately bound up with the proficiency is the subject of the classi- 
•urolmeat ^^on of the pupils. 1 find that this is a matter which requires to 
be "watched. At first, promotion all round, irrespective of the dictates 
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und guidance of tlie examination roll, was tlie order of tile day. The Appendix c. 
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tendency is still to advance the pupils too rapidly, but as 


I am in. the 


Reports on 


Thurles. 


habit of looking closely into the circumstances, more good sense, judg- State of 
ment, and regard for the •welfare of the pupils are "beginning to obtain. Schools. 

I have often traced the examination history of a pupil who showed Mr.J. P. 
serious backwardness and despondency, and found that for years he had Dalton. 
not been given time to pass in any class. Such a pupil has been prevented 
from laying the solid educational foundation to which the rules and 
programme entitle him, and has had an incalculable injury done to his 
best interests and prospects. Sometimes I find pupils enrolled in one 
class and receiving lessons in another. The reason for this practice I 
never could satisfactorily understand. As generally stated, it amounts 
to an admission of inability to determine a suitable class for 
the pupil without a prolonged course of experimenting on his 
capacity. This, surely, is a strange confession of weakness on 
the part of any teacher. Half a dozen cases of such an irregularity 
in a school would, it is needless to say, in addition to their objection 
ableness on other grounds, be sadly destructive of order. 

It is only fair to the teachers and schools to say, before closing, that 
considering the programme and the examination for which they have to 
be ready year by year, there is no room for their indulging in idleness 
without being detected. This is of course as it should be. And, while 
on this point, I for one acknowledge that I fail to see how we can ever, 
with safety, dispense with the individual mode of examining, or how Modes of 
an examination based on impressions more or less vague, can hope to examiuinij. 
compete, as a test of work done, with one which relies on a system of 
measurements and registration almost mathematically exact. A good 
deal might be said and written to clear the air of the throng of noisy 
fallacies which have recently filled it, following in the wake of the propa- 
ganda, in current educational literature, on behalf of the doctrine of 
so-called freedom in the schools. But this is not the place, nor have I 
left myself room, to enter on speculative questions. I only pause to 
remark that I have not heard that good teachers, in face of a definite pro- 
gramme and a searching examination, which some people would denounce 
as shackles, teach worse than they otherwise would have done ; and that 
I know no instruments, short of penal measures, more likely to make 
the bad teachers teach better. 

The accounts on the whole are very fairly kept throughout this dis- Accounts, 
trict. Unpnnctuality at roll-call, minor mistakes and omissions, and 
incompleteness in the entries and calculations are, indeed, things of 
frequent occurrence. In the three years of my charge 1 have had to 
take cognizance of not more than as many cases of patent tampering 
and dishonesty in the records of attendance. I had to introduce and 
establish the Leave of Absence Book. Its use is now generally under- 
stood, and the requirements in regard to it fulfilled. The unexpected 
visit is the great, and indeed the only effective means, of ascertaining 
the accuracy of the accounts in a particular school, and of checking 
them bona Jides in every part. I have been in all the schools of this 
district as often as possible during the past year, and have made 
altogether 300 separate incidental inspections. If the many and en- 
grossing claims on my time admitted of readjustment so as to permit 
that number to be doubled, I feel that, so far as this and other important 
interests of the service are concerned, I could not be better employed. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Dalton, M.A., 

District Inspector of National Schools. 

The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 

. Printed Library Digitisation Unit 
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— ' Mr. Isaac Ckais, B.A.’ District Inspector. 

Reports on 

State of 

Spools. Tipperary, 7tli March, 1891. 

Mr. Craig, Q ElPrLEMEN) — j beg to submit the following general report on the 

Tipperary. g ^ e 0 £ National Education in this district, of which I have been in 
charge since 1st June, 1888. 

The Dig- It embraces parts of Counties Tipperary, Limerick and Cork, extend- 

trict. big from D undrum and Bansha on the east, to Effin — half-way between 
Kilmallock and Charleville — and Kildorrery on the west, and from the 
Galtees on the south to Cappamore and HoUyford on the north. Tlie 
towns and villages of importance are : — Tipperary, Kilmallock, Hospital, 
Kilfinane, Emly, Kilteely, Cappamore, Cappawliite, Bansha, Cullen, 
Galbally, Ballylanders, Herbertstown, Knockainey, Dundrum, Old 
Pallas, New Pallas, Oola, Kilbehenny and Nicker. 

The district is wholly agricultural, there is not much tillage, except 
in the neighbourhood of Kilbehenny, and in that portion of it which is 
i situated in Co. Cork, adjacent to Mitchelstown. The greater part of the 
land rests on a limestone formation, is extremely fertile, and chiefly 
devoted to dairying and the rearing of young stock. The people, on 
the whole, are in comfortable circumstances, wliich enables them to 
send their children more regularly to school, and permits their attend- 
ance there to a much greater age than is commonly the case. 

Schools. With the exception of Christian Brothers’ schools at Tipperary, Doon 
and Mitch elstown, and small schools in connection with the Church 
Education Society at Tipperary, Kilfinane, Kilmallock, and New Pallas, 
the primary education of the district is supplied by the — 

118 Ordinary, 

2 Convent, 

2 Poor Law Union, 

1 Industrial (under the Act), 


National Schools in operation here. These are conveniently situated 
for the children, and since the schools at Commonaline and Barna were 
taken into connection, there is no locality in which one is yet required, 
nor in which one could well be dispensed with. There is not much over- 
crowding at any particular time of the year, yet there are sixteen 
schools in which the space accommodation is decidedly bad. 

Buildings. Unsuitable buildings at Kilteely and Bulgaden have lately been 
replaced by new vested houses, others are in course of erection at Hospi- 
tal, Hollyford, Galbally and Gurtavalla. A grant lias recently been 
obtained for another at Curraghpoor, and applications will probably be 
made during the present year for aid to build at Ballylanders and 
Nicker. The schoolhouses, in general, are kept in good repair, though 
nine are unsatisfactory in this respect, and in forty-nine cases there are 
no out-offices. 

Knruifcnre, The furniture in seventy-three schools is good, middling in forty-two, 

requisites, anc [ bad in eight. They are, in most instances, well provided with the 
ordinary appliances for teaching, but there remain a few in which nothing 
more is found than is absolutely necessary. In many cases during winter, 
the rooms might easily be made more comfortable if proper care were 
taken to have' them sufficiently heated, but in point of neatness and 
cleanliness, very little fault can be found. 
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In only about half-a-dozen schools is marching systematically taught, Appendix c, 
but the changes from floor to desks, etc., are usually made in an orderly i^p^on 
manner, and at such times I find that tbe pupils know exactly what is State of 
required of them and do it without waste of time. At the annual Schools, 
examination for results, they, as a rule, are orderly, obedient, and self- Mr.Cmig. 
reliant. Kindergarten has been successfully introduced into the Tipperary. 

Convent schools at Tipperary and Doon, as well as into the infant 

school at Killmane. _ S 

Concerning teachers’ residences, in 1 6 cases these have been built Teachers’ 
from private sources, 7 under the Act, 4 are in process of erection, and residences, 
applications for aid towards building 6 more have either recently been 
made or are about to be made. A. great many teachers have good 
dwe lling s, but at long distances from their schools, in some instances as 
much as five miles. Most of these have ponies and traps, and in such 
cases the inconvenience is not much felt, but those who are not so 
fortunate as to possess them suffer a great deal of hardship in walking 
to and from their schools in all kinds of weather. It frequently 
happens that teachers cannot obtain suitable house accommodation, 
either near their schools or at any reasonable distance from them. 

Two of the schools are managed by officials, 9 by laymen, 111 by Managers, 
clergymen, and 1 by a nun. The managers, as a rule, take a lively 
interest in the welfare of their schools, which they prove by frequent 
visits and by the trouble they take to secure a regular attendance. 

Few of them neglect being present at some time during the day of the 
results examination, in order that they may satisfy themselves that 
progress has been made in the course of the year. To me, they 
invariably display the greatest courtesy, and most of them are ready 
and willing to adopt any suggestion which I may find it my duty to 
offer. In the majority of instances, however, teachers themselves have 
to provide maps and other requisites, and it is by no means uncommon 
that they should also have to keep the house in repair. 

The following table gives the classification of the present teaching Teashevs. 
staff, omitting that portion of it engaged in the Convent and Industrial 
schools. 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Class I*., , 

0 

- 

3 

1 

12 

.. I 8 -, 

8 

- 

15 

- 

23 

IL, . . 

27 

3 

28 

14 

72 

.i ni., . . 

23 

19 

10 1 

37 

89 

Total, 

66 

22 

56 

52 

196 


From this it appears that 18 per cent, of the teachers are in first 
class, 37 per cent, in second class, and 45 per cent, in third class. So 
^ r o e a number in the lowest division is unsatisfactory, but the young 
teachers show a laudable desire for promotion, and as vacancies now 
occur they are, with very few exceptions, filled by the appointment of 
trained and highly classed candidates. I think it right to add, that only 
27 per cent, of principals rmk in the lowest grade. 

I 
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AMmiiz c. About one-tbird of tie teachers have been trained, 31 in Marlborouo'n- 
j, “ 011 street, 13 in St. Patrick’s, 8 in Baggot-strnet, and 2 in Aildare-plaJie, 
Slain nf and each year adds to these numbers, as most of the teachers who have 

Schools, recently entered the service are eager to obtain admission to one or 

MrTcraig. other of the Training Colleges. 

Tipperary The teachers of this district attend faithfully to their business. By 
— * far the larger number of them are efficient, energetic, and zealous, while 
all are regarded with respect in the localities in which their schools are 
situated. They avoid, as far as possible, giving unnecessary trouble, 
carefully adopt suggestions calculated to improve their schools, and on 
the day of results examination cheerfully aid in every way they can 
towards facilitating the work of inspection. It is seldom that any of 
them are absent from duty at 9.30 in the morning, and most of them 
labour up to 3.30 or 4.0 in the afternoon. I have visited all the schools 
incidentally, at least once, and most of them two or three times, during 
the past year, and have invariably found the teaching staff busily en- 
gaged. In a few instances, it is true, business was being conducted on 
no approved principle, the time table completely ignored, and only that 
class under each teacher’s immediate cave receiving any share of his 
attention. 

School ac- At these visits, I seldom omit calling the rolls, and in only two cases 
counts- within the last twelve months did I observe "wilful falsification. I 
occasionally find a few columns in the roll book, or the summaries in 
the report book somewhat in nrrear, or the register, perhaps, not fully 
posted up, but I have no hesitation in saying, that the record of atten- 
dances is honestly kept. There is a disposition to avoid the use of the 
leave of absence book, and frequently, upon entering a school towards 
the close of the day, I discover that one or two pupils may have already 
left, and that neither has an enti-y of the fact been made in the book 
referred to, nor have such attendances been excluded as incomplete. 
Monitors. There is no lack of promising candidates for the position cf monitor, 
the only difficulty which here presents itself being that of making the 
best selection. As a general rule, tire teachers attend most carefully to 
the extra instruction and training of these, and it is veiy seldom that 1 
am obliged to recommend that the services of any monitor be dispensed 
with, owing to failure at examination in his first, second, or fourth year. 
At the July examinations, the third and fifth year monitors pass most 
creditably, with very few exceptions. Those in the fifth year usually 
make strenuous efforts to obtain entrance to a Training College, as 
without the advantages derived from such a course, they have very 
little prospect of getting appointments. The number of monitors at 
present recognised in this district, is 119, males 51, females 68. 
Attendance The schools at Bama were taken into connection, only in September 
last, and those at Ballyorgan have, on account of an epidemic, not been 
examined for results during the year ending 28tli February, 1891. 
There were during that period 12,509 pupils on the rolls of the 119 
schools examined. Of these, 9,478, or 76 per cent., qualified by 
attendance to earn results fees for their teachers, and 9,281 presented 
themselves for examination, 3,817, or 41 per cent., being in the fourth 
and higher classes. The total average attendance for the same schools 
was 7,953, so that a little over 63 per cent, of the school-going 
population of the district was in average attendance. On the whole, 
the attendance is pretty regular throughout the year, and this is owing 
to the following reasons : — (1) the general excellence of the se’iA 
(2) the social condition of the people, and the value set by the majority 
of parents on the education of their children, (3) the vigilance with 
which' the local clergy look after those inclined to stay at home from 
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insufficient causes. It is only in badly taught schools that I am ApptnditO. 
accustomed to hear complaints about poor attendance, to which the on 

teacher only too readily ascribes every defect in the proficiency of the classes. State of 
Before offering a few general remarks on the progress made in the Sch o °l»- 
various branches of the school programme, I should perhaps mention Crairj, 
that I regai’d 81 of the schools as notably efficient, 37 as middling, and Tipperary- 

5 as bad. .... 

Reading in this district is, on the whole, good. The junior classes Reading, 
read correctly and with fair attention to the pauses, and are able to give 
the meanings of words and phrases in connection with the passage 
selected. Among the seniors the reading is fluent, and the pupils 
answer intelligently on the subject matter. Poetry is properly recited 
in the best schools only j in the majority of cases, the pieces, though 
accurately committed to memory, are repeated in a rapid and indistinct 


manner. 

Most of the teachers have the good sense to keep to one approved Writing, 
series of copy-books, and in the fourth and lower classes penmanship is 
generally good, indeed, in a great many of the schools excellent. Where 
the writing is careless on the day of examination, I find that the first 
class have not been accustomed to use ruled slates, and that the copy- 
books written by the others during the year, show plainly that the sub- 
ject has been neglected. In the fifth and sixth classes, neat and well 
proportioned handwriting, as judged from the letters, is the exception, 
not the rule. It is surprising that many of the teachers do not yet 
know under what subject of the programme letter-writing is included. 

Some are under the impression that letters have something to do with 
the pass in grammar ; some have told me that they did not think much 
importance was attached to them ; others were unable to say why they 
were required at all. I am bound, however, to state, that when these 
teachers understood that letter-writing was the principal item to be 
considered in assigning a mark to penmanship, a very marked improve- 
ment was afterwards noticeable. As regards written school exercises, 
teachers do not, as a rule, take ordinary precautions to have them 
executed in such a manner as will benefit the pupils. In many cases it 
is evident that they have never even been corrected, as a glance will 
show them to be full of gross errors and careless mistakes, of which not the 
slightest notice lias been taken. 

The proficiency in arithmetic could hardly be higher than it is here. Arithmetic- 
It is seldom, however, that short methods are adopted in arriving at 
answers, even in the sixth class. Numeration, notation, tables of 
weights and measures, &c. } receive proper attention, but there is room 
for improvement in mental arithmetic, especially among the senior pupils. 

Spelling, whether oral or from dictation, is on the whole most satis- Spelling, 
factory, and it therefore seems strange that in the letters of the fifth 
class the simplest words are often wrongly written. 

There are more failures in grammar than in any other subject of the Grammar, 
results programme. As a rule, it is good in the third class. It is also 
good in the fourth, where the teacher has taken pains to note what the 
programme of this class exactly requires. In the other classes there is 
a good deal of guesswork at parsing, particularly where the teachers are 
themselves not highly qualified ; yet the general proficiency is very fair. 

Geography is a subject that is very well taught. It is more or less Geography, 
mechanical, and an industrious teacher experiences no difficulty in 
having his pupilB well prepared on the short course for each class. 

Trom time to time I meet with a school, where the requirements of the 
programme for V 2 . have not been complied with, but thi3 seldom occurs a 
wcond time, The minor points of this sob) ect, such as longitude, latitude. 

I % 
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Appendix c. zones, &c., ifcc., receive a fair amount of attention, but map-drawing in the 
Be porta on class k, I ara convinced, neglected in all but a few of tbe very best 

State of schools. 

Schools. N 0 part of the programme receives more attention in the greater 
•Mr. Craig, number of the schools here than agriculture, and so far as a knowledge 
• Tipperary. ^h 0 text-book is concerned, the results are all that may reasonably be 
- — ' expected. This, I presume, arises from the high fee paid for a pass, 
Apiculture which makes it well worth the teacher’s while to take extra pains with 
its instruction. Though this whole country-side is lying in grass from 
one end of the year to the other, and though the children probably never 
saw most of the crops about which they read in the M Practical Pann- 
ing,” in by far the larger proportion of the schools it is almost impossible 
to ask a fair question on auy part of the course which will not elicit a 
ready and intelligent answer. I have never had evidence, however, 
that this book-knowledge is turned to any practical account. As far as 
I can learn, the farmers never dream of adopting any of the hints as to 
dairying and rearing of calves, parts of the subject which should be of 
paramount interest in this locality. Of late years, creameries have been 
springing up throughout this district, till they are now almost as 
numerous as National Schools. These have done, and are doing, a great 
deal to raise the character of Irish butter. It is a curious fact, that at 
the present, time, shopkeepers in the town of Tipperary, the centre of 
the Golden Vale, are selling Danish butter at Is. 3 cl. per pound, the 
reason given being the scarcity of home produce fit for use at a reason- 
able price. Farmers here, up to the present, manage to have their cows 
in full milk when the grass comes round in spring. No arrangements 
aro made to have any of the animals giving milk in winter, and as a 
consequence the creameries have then to be closed up. One or two of 
them have, however, paid a high price for milk — l\d. per gallon- 
brought to them during the winter months just past, and I expect that 
this will encourage farmers to break up a part of their land for roots, 
<fcc., and make other necessary provisions for maintaining a good milk 
supply all the year round. This would enable the creameries to keep 
working profitably throughout tbe 3 r ear, and so produce plenty of butter 
of as good a quality, and at as low a price, as could be had elsewhere. 

Needle- Needlework, as a rule, is effectively taught and increased proficiency 
rotk * is apparent, since the rule came into operation rendering it obligatory 
for teachers to give the second and higher classes at least one hour's 
instruction in it, daily, 

Alternative As a good number of the girls’ schools have been exempted from the 
ixttrclasi* wor ^“g the Alternative Scheme for sixth class, I do not think that 
irb. C 31 it will be generally adopted here. So far as I know at present, it has 
been taken up in eighteen cases, but os yet only four of these have been 
examined for results, viz., Doon. Convent, Nicker Female, Ardpatrick 
Female, and Anglesborough Female — seventy-six sixth class pupils in all. 
jNothing could be more encouraging than the display of articles finished 
during the year in each school, and the readiness with which work 
in different stages of progress was continued towards completion. 
From my knowledge of the other schools which are trying the new 
programme, I have no hesitation in saying that they will be equally 
successful. 

Jock-keep- Book-keeping is taught in 40 of my schools. The results are generally 
satisfactory in the fifth class, but the sixth invariably break down when 
r tested in journalizing, posting, and balancing the ledger. 

hSc. - ^ oca * is successfully taught in tbe 15 schools where the sub* 

- ject ha3 been introduced, and it is, I am glad to say,- gradually claiming 
. more attention. ; 
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Extra subjects were taught in 66 schools during the past year. The -Appendix c. 
names of the subjects and the number of pupils examined in each is K ep '^ on ' 
given below. State of ■ 

Schools. 

Mr.- Craig. 
Tipperary. 

DrawiDg 817 Estrw. 

Algebra, ...... 363 

Sewing-machine and Dressmaking, . . . 275 

Geometry ani Mensuration, .... 241 

Physical Geography, ..... 196 

Girls' Reading Book and Domestic Economy, . 126 

French, ....... 49 

Irish, 28 

Instrumental Music, ..... 10 

As a rule it is only in the best schools that these subjects are met 
with, and the teachers are generally very successful. There are, how- 
ever, a few cases in which year after year the farce of presenting pupils 
for examination in extras is gone through, in the hope, I suppose, that 
by some chance or other a sufficient number may succeed in passing, 
and may thus enable the teachers to obtain results fees which they 
really do not deserve. 

On a general review of matters connected with primary education in 
this district, I may safely say that it is at the present time in a flourish- 
ing condition. Increased activity is now being shown by managers to 
have sckoolliouses erected suited to the requirements of the times. 

Local influence is largely set aside in the selection of teachers to nil 
vacancies, and the candidate with the best qualifications is sure to be 
successful. Much attention is also being given to bhe claims of teachei’3 
to have houses suitable to their position built at convenient distances 
from their schools. The clergymen, as a rule, are untiring in their 
efforts to have all children of school-going age as much in attendance as 
possible. The teachers are conscientious and painstaking in bringing 
their pupils carefully over the results programme, and in the discharge 
of their other school duties, and though I have little experience of other 
country districts, I think I am justified in stating that, in point of 
efficiency, the schools here will compare favourably with those in any of 
them. 

It had been vigorously inspected for years previous to my being 
placed in charge, and was handed over to me by my predecessor in 
thorough working order. I have endeavoured, to the best of my ability, 
to maintain its reputation, and can only trust that my efforts in this 
direction have not been totally unsuccessful. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Isaac Ckaig, 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin* 
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Jppendl* C, 

Reports on 
State of 
School*. 


Mr. William Connelly, District Inspector. 

You glial, 7th March, 1891. 


Mr. 

William 

Connelly. 

Yough&l. 

The Die- 
trict. 


General 
character 
of tha 
Schools, 


Gentlemen, — I have the honour to . submit to the Commissioners a, 
general report upon my district. 

It may be roughly described as a square, having the ocean to bound 
it on the south between Cork and-Dungarvan harbours, with tlie river 
Blackwater flowing from north to south, so as to enter the sea at 
Youghal. There are the following towns : — Queenstown, Midleton, 
Youghal, Tallow, Lismore and Cappoquin, outside of which the 
occupation of the people is agricultural. Barley, which finds a ready 
market at the Cork distilleries, is much grown along the sea-board 
where the land is given up to tillage. To the north the appearance 
of the country, leaving out the fertile, wooded, and picturesque vallev 
of the Blackwater, is of that mountainous, bleak, and uninviting 
character of which the locality around Mount Melleray, -excepting the 
grounds reclaimed by the monks, affords the. most striking example. 
In these parts a steady stream of emigration, long sustained, seems to 
have denuded them of their people. The schools are scattered. Some 
have become too large, others have been combined, so that a mixed 
school takes the place of a previous double school, with separate depart- 
ments for lx>ys and girls ; whereas in a small hut rich portion of South- 
east Cork, some twenty miles by ten, containing the towns of Midleton 
and Queenstown, there are over fifty schools. The business of Queens- 
town, which has a population of ten thousand, is concerned chiefly with 
the provisioning of ships. I was not surprised to learn how the 
ephemeral and varied attractions of a seaport were successful in keeping 
many away from their studies, and operated as a distraction to others, 
while they offered, as some compensation perhaps, a greater amount of 
intelligence, even though not exercised in school — engendered by the 
different scenes and occurrences that take place daily on the quay3. 
The Presentation Brothers recently took over the charge of the two 
large boys’ schools under Catholic management, and it was easy to see 
the improvement within a few months in the air and discipline of the 
classes — naturally to be looked for under the influence of religious— 
though much advance could not perhaps have been effected in their 
literary attainments. Midleton is by tar the most thriving town in 
the district, and perhaps, if the city of Cork be excluded, the most 
flourishing in the county. It owes its condition to the distillery — which 
affords continuous, constant employment — to flour mills, its fairs, and 
its situation in the middle of a prosperous country. One disadvantage has 
come under may notice — the difficulty of obtaining suitable monitors, 
those who would make the best candidates not being attracted by the 
emoluments of the office. 

The education of the bulk of the school-going male population in 
Midleton, Youghal, and Lismore, is conducted by the Christian 
Brothers ; hut judging from the schools for girls, which are in each case 
attached to convents, I do not know that any special local influences 
operate so as to mark them out from the rest of the district. There is 
much foreign blood in the people bordering on the searcoast, as shown by 
their names — Beausang, Pomphrett, Lampier, Delacour, Genin, Corr, 
Godsil — yet 1 cannot say there is anything noticeable in the character 
and disposition of the pupils to point to their partial foreign extraction. 
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The schools are nearly always very fair. Very few are bad, and few Appendix c. 
are really good. The tone ever bangs in a greater or less degree. on 

The intellectual training is absent, but what can be done by quiet State of 
repetition is effected. Discipline is fair enough, though not vigorous Schools, 
and exact. Boys and girls remain a number of years at school ; there 
are large numbers in the higher classes, because there is nothing else in William 
particular to do. Extra subjects, excepting girls’ work, Dressmaking Conn el It/. 
and Domestic Economy, are seldom undertaken, and certainly, if facts Youghal. 
are to be acquiesced in, the school is good enough preparation for after- “ 
life. 

The number of schools is 129, a little more than half that number Number of 
being in the County Cork. A slight increase of 3 schools has taken Sch ° o11 - 
place since the last report. One is a small school at Cappoquin, under a 
Protestant clergyman, which was previously in existence ; the second 
is a new school, lying to the north of Midleton, and fulfilling a want in 
a locality too far from all existing schools ; the third, in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitegate, was formed by the change from a mixed to a double 
school for boys and gilds. There are 35 such mixed schools, the 
majority, 23, under mistresses. Of the remaining 12, there are in 10 or 
11 either female assistants or workmistresses. There are 8 convent 
schools in the chief towns or villages, and the remainder is composed 
of the usual double schools for boys and gilds, including 2 for infants. 

There are 3 attached to workhouses. 

Their general character 1 have indicated. There is a good deal of Proficiency, 
regular uniform work during the year, which gives a very fair result at 
its close, whether as regards each or all taken together. To refer for a 
moment to some of the subjects in order. 

Reading is not good, but it has improved. There are many causes of 
bad reading. To begin with, it is difficult,' perhaps the most difficult branch 
on the programme, and the misfortune probably is that it is looked on 
a3 nearly the easiest. Again, teachers themselves do not know the 
different processes to be gone through to bring about good reading. 

Viewed as a part of elocution, they do not know in what it consists, nor 
could they at once, if they did, give consecutive lessons in each stop. 

Certainly, I have never been in a school where distinct lessons were 
given on the elementary sounds, much as a singing lesson would be 
given, or on half sounds, especially difficult sounds or their combinations, 
the organs principally brought into play for each, inflection, emphasis, 
modulation, the comparative importance of -words, quantity.' 

Nor do I think they read aloud for a class sufficiently often or a passage 
sufficiently long. Again, no books, history, travels, or tales, are read at 
home. A boy’s practice is confined to his class-book. Moreover, if a 
piece or part of a piece were read before a class as it ought to be, of 
course with proper articulation, but also proper emphasis and judgment 
the very reading in itself would go far to convey the meaning which is 
now lost. All this requires trouble at first, and the trouble is not 
taken. 

The recitation of Poetry might be made a great help, instead of 
becoming sometimes an unmeaning series of sounds. It is properly 
learnt,, but a boy, on receiving the cue, rattles away as though he were 
repeating an addition table. Letter-writing is pretty good allowing for 
the use of a singular verb with a plural nominative and vice versa. 

As they and those about them talk, so they write. As regards pen- 
manship, the pen is held in a cramped way between, or rather among, 
the fingers gathered close to the point ; the formation of the letters is 
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Reports on 
State of 
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Mr. 
William 
Connelly . 
Yougbal. 


Extra 

branches. 


General 

progress. 


Discipline. 


Teachers. 


Monitors. 


effected by the edge, not the flat; not moved, but pushed up; and drawn, 
not brought down, with little difference in the thickness of the up and 
down stroke. 

Ciphering and Spelling are fair. Geography and Agriculture are 
learnt off, but the absence of a lively ideal knowledge of Geography is 
sometimes seen when a class is questioned on the map. Needle work is 
good. Grammar, in the sense of parsing, for the reason already given, is 
one of the weakest subjects. Algebra and Geometry are not much 
taught — Bookkeeping sometimes, and occasionally only as far as the 
end of the fourth set — a very proper course. Anything more is seldom 
understood. It might, I think, be taken off the ordinary programme 
and, as I ventured to suggest in my last report, he relegated to the sixth 
class, which will probably contain all who may enter upon a mercantile 
career. In the convent schools Singing and Drawing are nearly always 
taught. Singing is fail* enough. Drawing is unsteady in the lower 
classes. 

Some improvement has taken place all round during the last two 
years. Nothing very great, but some steady, slow, onward movement has 
been brought about, I think, by an increase in the manuscript exercises. 
In addition to the copying of head lines, written work is done in nearly 
every branch, whether Dictation or Transcription, Ciphering, Grammar, 
Geography, or Agriculture, which forms a liabit of accuracy and fixes 
the mental impression. 

As to discipline, there is also improvement. There is no alacrity or 
habit of instant obedience, but there is not so much unseemly contact of 
one boy with another in class or at his desk, caps and hats are put into 
some order, and there is seldom much noise during inspection. No 
malice or waywardness make their appearance among the pupils, but 
there is insufficient individuality and much that is uncouth. Probably 
many, for want of training, never had a just idea of what discipline 
is. The majority of the best disciplined schools are in the hands of 
those who have been trained in colleges or educated in convent 
schools. 

There are about 180 teachers, 50 of whom are assistants, exclusive of 
the ladies of tho convents, very proper in the performance of their 
duties, keeping their accounts in a trustworthy way, some few standing 
out from their fellows, a very few indeed absolutely indifferent, exer- 
cising a useful, beneficial influence, but not, I am sorry to say, animated 
by a desire to do great things either for themselves or their schools. 
When I wrote last, some 15 or 16 only had the rank of first class ; there 
are now 26, and some 14 other teachers are candidates for first and 
second classes next July. Exclusive of these, there are at least 71 
teachers in the third class. Such a condition is unsatisfactory to a 
degree. It were to be wished they were less easily satisfied, less 
content with themselves and their pupils, when they have it in their 
own power to improve one and the other. 

There are 108 monitors. Their training, from what I have learnt 
on inquiry, is very fairly carried on. Last July, 31, who were in the 
third year, were examined; 1 failed. The fifth year monitors were 
not so good. Of 21 examined, 8 failed. Of the 13 successful, 5 were 
boys; 1 got an assistantship in his own school, the rest went to 
training colleges. I am not aware that the 8 successful girls won 
any opening. The over-supply of monitors i 3 patent. Future appoint- 
ments could be limited to convent and monastery schools, and those 
under first and second class teachers, Those \yho may now be appointed. 
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under third class teachers cannot, even if successful in their duties, go Apptndix c. 
beyond the third year ; and in the case of the former, evidence of the sports on 
probability of their ultimate employment as masters or mistresses might State of 
be required previous to their appointment as monitors in the first School*, 
instance. \f r 

The school-houses are, as a rule, fairly suitable as to structure and William 
furniture. Only 3 are really bad, of which 1 is to be replaced. Connelt lf- 
Over a third have been built or reconstructed with the aid of grants Y ou gh* l. 
or loans from the State. Nine such schools have been built in recent School- 
years, and the enlargement or replacement of more by similar means hou2ea - 
is in immediate contemplation. 

It is a pity that there is generally no local fund of any kind upon which Repair of 
to draw for the maintenance of these houses, which must in course of 
time fall out of repair to a greater or less degree. At present there is 
no effective control over those who should perform this duty. To remove 
a school from the list of those in receipt of grants is a serious step, which 
might be out of proportion to the amount of neglect. Between the 
neglect of duty and its full discharge there are many grades, yet the 
only alternative is unpleasant and embarrassing correspondence, 
unless the Commissioners should withhold annually a portion of the 
grants if the school was not reported as in proper condition. If a 
defect were remedied at once, instead of being allowed to grow, a small 
outlay only, which might or might not fall upon the teacher, since no . 
sums are paid directly to the manager, as I believe in England, need be 
incurred. If the grants made by the State are only grants in aid, there 
should be some such immediate and adequate guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of the house, furniture, its offices and surroundings, in a proper 
condition as to glazing, plastering, slating, and appointments. 

There are 10 school residences built by State loan or grant dotted Teacher*’ 
here and there, which may be said to represent 15 schools, as the master Te3ideue * s * 
of the boys’ and the mistress of the girls’ departments are in some cases 
married. There are some 13 additional official residences built from 
private sources. Two more are in course of erection. Many reside in 
proper houses ; and as regards those who do not, I fancy they do not 
always take steps themselves to procure suitable places. A master, a 
candidate for first class, wrote in pare explanation of his non-attendance 
at the July examination that the house occupied by himself and his 
family consisted of one room, lift, by 5ft. and 6ft. high, with a kitchen 
twice as large ; hut in answer to my subsequent inquiry, lie said he had 
not asked the manager to move in the matter, though he had been for 
years in his present position, and from the manager I subsequently 
learnt that he had proposed that the teacher should take a suitable 
house which at one time offered. 

The managers number 23 Catholic clergymen, 8 Protestant, and 6 Manager*. 
Protestant laymen. They or those associated with them visit their * 
schools often, exercise an indirect influence, and sometimes take a great 
active interest in their welfare. It is pleasant to add that seldom or 
never, so far as I know, does any serious irregularity call for their 
Bpecial interference. 

_ Some reference may be allowed to the change in the programme of Industrial 
girls’ schools as regards industrial work. From some little experience WorlCi 
of its effect and the consideration of its merits, I am of opinion that 
this desirable change will be productive of great good. To give an 
example. At the last inspection of the Queenstown convent school 
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Appendix c. under the new programme, 33 pupils of the sixth class were presented 
Rt"ortscn ^ crochet work, dress and shirt-making. Besides the work begun at 
State of n the moment, they lmd ready for exhibition a large quanity of dresses, 
Schools. shirts, pinafores, stockings, petticoats, with other articles of dress and 
■JJTJT fancy work. Some 30 younger girls were also taught to make dresses 
William and use the sewing-machine. C ookery and Domestic Economy were 
Connelly. a ] so taught. The parents viewed this instruction with so much 
° ug a ’ approval, that a demand arose on the part of other parents for the 
adoption of the same course in the neighbouring convent school at 
Rushbrooke. At a subsequent visit not long after, I found that the 
things mentioned above had been sold, while o further supply had also 
been made and disposed of during a sort of fancy sale held in the 
convent. 1 further remarked that the teaching of needlework began 
with the first class, and that at the earliest moment articles of clothing, 
e.g. pinafores or underclothing, were put into the hands of the youngest 
to be hemmed or sewn, instead of the usual practising pieces of calico 
or linen, which are thrown away as useless — a plan which cannot but 
tend to maintain their interest, and increase their care and attention 
upon what they make. 

Weaving, Last August it occurred to the Rev. Mother Superior to visit 
loom. -£h e CO nvent of her order at Skibbereen, where weaving by hand-looms 
had been established. Another sister and two of the senior pupils 
accompanied her, and remained at Skibbereen some weeks, engaged in 
observing the method employed and undergoing instruction from an 
employe of Sir William Ewart of Belfast. Since their return, some nine 
hand-looms, costing each £6 10s., exclusive of railway carriage from the 
North, have been presented by friends, among them the bishop of the 
diocese ; a special school has been built within the convent grounds ; 
the instructor, who now attends both convents, has been placed in the 
receipt of an annual income from the Commissioners of National 
Education, and more girls have been introduced to the industry. At 
present pocket-handkerchiefs only are woven, but the weaving of coarser 
materials is in contemplation. The number of looms will be increased 
if necessary. It is hoped that ultimately, as in the North, so in the 
neighbourhood of Queenstown, these hand-looms may find their way 
into the homes of the girls as they grow up to womanhood. A 
permanent cottage industry may thus be established, with the convent 
weaving school in the midst to teach the younger and encourage the 
older workers. Much has been done in a short time. If success still 
attend the efforts of the convent, it is patent that it will be the 
instrument of great good, material and moral, which must result from 
industrious, comfortable, and happy homes. Another industry deserves 
some notice, not new, like the weaving of Queenstown, but well known 
aghal and established for years — the point lace making of Youghal. In the 
it lace, famine years one of the nuns of the Presentation Convent, anxious to 
relieve the distress, pulled to pieces a bit of old lace to examine how it 
was made, and in the hope of starting the making of lace in the town. 
Thus began the Youghal lace, which has continued since. But in recent 
times, while the workmanslrip could hardly be excelled, a poverty of 
design, easily accounted for, resulted, a lot of inferior lace from other 
quarters accumulated in the hands of the dealers, and gave Irish lace a 
bad name — the demand fell off, sales were less frequent, and the convent 
found difficulty in getting recruits. It takes three years before a 
beginner can turn out what is remunerative. Young girls became 
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discouraged at the long time they had to wait, the tediousness of the Appendix c. 
work and absence of remuneration. However, under the influence of £ ep g^ on 
the Science and Art Department, fresh vigour has been infused. The Stato of 
designs have improved, the demand has again sprung up, and the convent. Schoole. 
is enabled to give small sums weekly, varying with the quality of what . ^/ r _ 
they make, to the younger workers during their three years of probation. William 
Moreover, they have been able to enlist a fresh batch of recruits drawn ( ’ onne fy; 
from the senior girls of the school. These with the adults form the lace- TougW. 
school proper. But the sixth class also of the ordinary school follow: 
their industrial programme here, all the members of the room being 
under the supervision of three of the sisters, one of whom enjoys special 
salary from the Commissioners. As at. Queenstown, dresses, shirts, and 
embroidery were exhibited at the inspection. 

In a small country school in the county of Waterford, where 43 were 
examined last month, the industrial programme was followed by the two 
girls of the sixth class, and Domestic Economy and Dressmaking were 
taught as extra branches to the fifth. An exhibition was made of the 
work done, one article already in use having been washed and given in, 
evidence. Things were made for fathers and mothers, and a lively 
interest appeared among the pupils. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

William Connelly. 

To the Secretaries, National Education Office. 


Mr. S. E. Stkonge, m.a., District Inspector. Mr. s. E. 

Strange. 

Waterford, March, 1891. Waterford. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit for the information of the 
Commissioners the following general report upon the schools of this 
district of which the centre is Waterford. 

Since the date of my last general report — March 1889 — no change has The 
taken place in the area or boundaries of the district, so that, with the ex- ^ Istnck - 
ception of one or two new schools which have since been added, my observa- 
tions and criticisms in this report refer to the same schools as I reported 
on two years ago. In that report I described the form and peculiarities 
of the district, the usual occupations of the people — pastoral in Kil- 
kenny and Waterford, and agricultural in Wexford and Carlow. 

I also pointed out that, with the exception of a few small tweed 
factories and flour mills and the spinning works at Portlaw, there 
were no special industries peculiar to the district, which, by bringing 
people together and combining their energies, tend to develop the in- 
telligence and to urge this developing intelligence into lines leading to 
something new. 

There are 135 National schools open for instruction in the district. Improve- 
Of these 64 are in the eastern half of Waterford County, 48 in South Solbuild- 
Kilkenny, 19 in Wexford along the left bank of the Barrow, and 4 in ing».° 
the most southern parish of Carlow, During the last two years 1 
new school, Clonegam, in the town of Portlaw, and formerly under the 
Church Education Society, was put on the Board’s list, and has made 
* very successful beginning. It is under the patronage of the Marquis 
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Appendix c. 0 f ‘Waterford. During the same period of two years 7 schools Tested 
Reports on " m trustees have been opened. Three of these were built in rural dis- 
St&te of tricts where schools were required, but where no schools had previously 
Schools, existed, and the 4 others superseded unsuitable houses. These I 
Mr. S. E. referred to in my last report as in course of erection. The Stradbally 
Stronge. Convent National school, also a vested house and capable of accom- 
Waterford, modating 150 children, undertaken a year ago, is almost completed. It 
is much required, as the accommodation furnished by the present house 
throws a daily obstacle in the way of the progress of the pupils, and 
“cabins, cribs, confines” the efforts of the conductors. The Ursuline 
Nuns, who conduct St. John’s National school, in the city of Waterford, 
owing to increasing numbers, began to suffer also from the difficulties 
arising from overcrowded schoolrooms. By means of a loan of £500 
from the Board of Works, supplemented by as much more from the 
funds of the community, a large two-storey house was built, containing 
five class-rooms and a kitchen. In the latter the girls of the fifth and 
sixth classes are now learning Cookery. After the organization of the 
Convent National school at Mooucoin, the conductors, assisted hy the 
Very Rev. Canon Dunphy, who though parish priest was not manager, 
built a new department for infants, and introduced the Kindergarten 
system into their school. The parish of Ramsgrange, in Co. Wexford, 
has had for years the unenviable pre-eminence of possessing the worst 
schoolhouse in the district. The Very Rev. Canon Doyle has, how- 
ever, during the past year removed this reproach from his parish by 
erecting a handsome non-vested building, sixty feet long and twenty 
wide, and by furnishing it with desks of the most modern form and all 
the newest teaching appliances and apparatus. A girls’ school, vested 
in trustees, is to be built this summer at Glenmore in the Co. Kilkenny. 
It will supersede the present house, which will be added to the boys' 
school, in which the attendance is large and the accommodation in- 
sufficient. Applications have been made in four other cases to build 
vested schools. One is to supersede an unsuitable house, and the three 
others are to provide a means of education in parts of the parishes of 
Dungarvan and Abbeyside where no schools now stand. 

Manager*. These details will show that the managers of tins district — who are 
nearly all parish priests — take, as a rule, an active interest in pro- 
viding a means of education for the children of their flocks. There are 
some parishes, however, where there are unsuitable school-buildings, 
and, as I said in my last report, I did not recommend the Commissioners 
to withdraw their grants, in the hope that continued personal pressure 
on my part would induce the managers to erect new houses. In two 
cases only have I succeeded. The thatched roofs, badly lighted and 
badly furnished houses of Killea and Ballyglan- both in the same 
parish — the inadequate floor space afforded by the Listerlin, Kilmacow, 
and Kilculiheen schools, still remain as testimonies to my want of 
success. 

The manager is nearly always present at the examination of at least 
one of his schools, is always courteous, and takes pleasure in the progress 
of the children and the success of his teacher. And I may be permitted 
to say that to myself personally nothing but courtesy and kindness 
has ever been shown, even when duty has led me to run counter to the 
views of the managers themselves. In my last report I mentioned the 
number of schools (4) and teachers’ residences (4) built within three 
years by the Very Rev. Canon Dunphy of Mooncoin. I regret to have 
now to state that he died last month. “ He rests from his labours, and 
hia works do follow him,”' 
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Of the 135 


There are 
tion is — - 


The figures 


schools in the district — 


Appendix C 

16 are Convent National Schools 


Report* on 

1 , , Monastery. 


State of 

2 ,, Model. 


School*. 

4 ,, Poor Law Union (contninihg 9 Departments). 

— 

112 „ Ordinary National Schools 


Mr. S. E, 

121 of these tinder classed teachers -whose 

Strange. 

classified- WaterfortL 

First Class, . . . . 

.. 19 

Classifica- 

Second Class, 

.. 60 

tion of 

Third Class. 

. 42 

Teacheri. 

for 1889 were — 



First Class, 

. 15 


Second Class, 

. 54 


Third Class, 

. 54 



A comparison of these figures will show that a steady improvement 
iB taking place in the status of the teachers. Indeed, during the last 
three years here, 75 per cent, of the candidates for promotion have 
succeeded in qualifying. A teacher can now take one of two courses 
if be wish for promotion. He can read by himself or with the help of a 
“coach,” or he can, if untrained, proceed to one of the training colleges. 

Most of the candidates here form themselves into a class and pay a 
first-class teacher to prepare them. In this way they are enabled, with 
less toil to themselves and more hope of success in the end, to over- 
come the difficulties which bar the way of the solitary student. This 
is certainly a more hopeful and workmanlike method than that of 
entering for the prize after a few hours’ hasty study in the month of 
June, failing in the examination and spending the rest of the year in 
abusing the examination questions set. The latter course is adopted 
eveiy year, possibly in tlie hope that the proverb regarding the constant 
drop wearing a hole in a stone may be realised in the difficulty of the 
examination being so reduced as to permit of the idler as well as the 
worker overleaping the hairier. 

On an average, five teachers eveiy year return from the training Training, 
colleges to take charge of schools in the district. These teachers have 
all, on their return to the district, a higher class than when they went 
up to the colleges, and this is the other means by which an untrained 
teacher can be almost sure of obtaining promotion. There are now 
fifty-one trained teachers in this district ; — 

20 trained in Marlborough-street. 

16 ,, Our Lndjv of Mercy. 

13 „ St. Patrick’s. 

2 „ Church of Ireland. 


During the past year there were on the rolls of the schools of this Number* on 
district and qualified for examination the following numbers, the 
junior and senior classes being put under separate brackets : — 

On Rolls. Eligible for Examination. 


Infants, 

1., 

11., . 

111., . 

4,560 
. 2,281 

. 2,073 

1,848 

► 10,762 

2,204 

1,520 

1,600 

1,425 

. 6,749 

IV., . 
V 1 ., . 

V a ., . 
VI., . 

1,694 

1,071 

710 

776 

> 4.151 

1,187 

875 

561 

616 

j. 3,239 


Totals, • 

14,913 


3,983 
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jemur-c. The same table for 1889 stood as follows : — 


•Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Hfr. S. E. 

■ Strongs. 

. Waterford. 


On Holla. Examined. 


Infants, 

. 4,228 


2, no 

i 

1., • 

11., . 

. 2,G77 

. 2,109 

, 10,943 

1,774 

1,658 

7,103 

III., . 

. 1,929 


1.55G 


IV., . 

1,539 

i 

1,250 

i 

VK, . 
V*., . 

. 1,041 

G52 

- 4,017 

813 

555 

► 3,287 

VI., . 

785 


GG9 



Totals, . 

14,900 


10,390 


It -will be observed that during the past two years no noticeable 
change has occurred in the relative proportions of the numbers in the 
classes. There is a falling off in the number of those who qualified for 
; examination. This is greater than actually appears by a comparison of 
the tables, as the numbers given as qualified on the 1891 table are 
compared, not with the numbers qualified in 1889, but with the num- 
ber actually examined. The number examined this year would 
probably be 300 less than the numbers qualified by attendance. There 
will, therefore, be in round numbers a decrease of 700 in the total 
examined this year. The universally prevalent epidemic of influenza 
in the first months of 1890 must be regarded as the main factor in 
producing this result. There is also another cause at work, aud one 
the eftect of which will appear for many years to come, viz., the steady 
decrease of the population owing to emigration, and the equally steady 
diminution in the annual number of marriages during the last ten 
years, and this is due to the uncertain future of the Land Question, and 
the consequent greater caution of the farmers in giving hostages to 
fortune. 

Teachers. As I said in my last general report, the schools of this district 
maintain a good steady average of usefulness and efficiency, very few 
deserving the title of “ excellent,” and equally few meriting the 
reproach of “ very bad.” The teachers are diligent, painstaking, and 
contented, earning their salaries as honest toilers according to their 
light, and they are almost all uniformly deserving of respect and 
respected. 

but while it is possible to speak favourably of the progress made by 
the children in the acquisition of book knowledge, and perhaps in a 
less favourable degree of its assimilation, I regret that I cannot now, 
any more than in the past, speak in a complimentary manner of the 
schools as educator’s in the formation of habits of neatness and tidiness, 
as formers of a good bodily carriage or deportment, or by their train- 
- Drill and an d discipline efficient in inculcating habits of repose or of self- 
Discipline, restraint. “A place for everything, and everything in its place” 
is not the rule for either teacher or pupil. Copy-books, reading- 
books, and slates, and “ much more then,” pens, pencils, and ink, have 
names but no local habitation. Caps, shawls, and hats lie in many 
schools in a corner of the school-room in a shapeless lump, producing 
trouble and confusion when each impatient owner comes for his own. 

Physical training, too, is much neglected. Marching with head erect 
and shoulders squared is seldom seen, while a lounging attitude in draft 
or one boy leaning against another is seen often enough, nor do I know 
of a single school where the pupils are made’ to sit with unbent back 
while writing in the desks. Again, the noise of boots and shuffling feet, 
even the whispering and sometimes audible conversation of the class X 
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%ras examining, Lave more than once compelled me to rebuke the children A v ptndia c. 
in order that I might not lose part of that time of which an Inspector Rep ^ on 
has none to spare when he has a large school to examine. If children State of • 
behave in this manner on the day of examination, a very unfavourable Sc k°°k. 
inference must be drawn as to their conduct during the rest of the year, ji fcs.E. 
It will be said that all these trifles amount to little, that all this is form, Sironge. 
and not matter. I can only reply that a good physical training, the Waterford, 
cultivation of good habits, and the acquisition of a good address, as well ~ 
as a certain manliness of deportment, are “of the essence." Matter cer- 
tainly postulates form, but the form may be, as it often is, sloos aviiSeov. 

Of all the subjects taught in the schools, there is none in which we Grammar, 
make less progress from year to year or in which we fall so far short of 
attaining the object aimed at as in Grammar. To write a letter readily, 
with correct spelling and punctuation and free from grammatical errors, 
ought to be the aim of the primary teacher in giving instruction in this 
subject, Now, the course pursued in order to arrive at this result is to 
teach the pupils to distinguish the parts of speech in an ordinary sen- 
tence, to cause them to commit to memory the inflections of noun and 
verb, and to train them in syntactical parsing. In pursuing this course, 
which is neither a means nor an end, the teachers are generally 
successful enough, and secure many passes by thoroughly grinding the 
boys in the text-book. That they have not succeeded in crowning their 
work by enabling the boy to write grammatically or even overcome the 
mere mechanical difficulties of punctuation and “ capital letters," the 
following letter of a sixth class boy in a good school under a second 
class teacher will show : — 

c * F ebruary , 1891. 

“Dear Sib,— I beg to tell you the way I will feed a cow I am after buying 
to keep her milking well throughout the year. I will with mangels in the 
house until I will have good grass for her that will be about the end of April 
or the beginning of May and I will give her plenty clean water also in the 
house. Then I will have her sent on the grass day and night till the approach 
of winter. 

“ Yours truly, 


“Mr. E. Stronge, Esq.” 

This letter has been taken at random, and is an ordinary specimen — 
and not a bad one — of the letter a sixth class boy writes on leaving school. 
If this letter, then, still leaves something to be desired, the two stages 
of fifth class must be presumed to write letters — as they do — containing 
many more errors in expression and punctuation, to which mistakes in 
spelling have to be added. What, then, of the third and fourth classes, 
who are learning Grammar from their text-books, who parse and learn 
accidence, but who do nob practise letter-writing at all 1 ? Yet a reference 
to the foregoing tables will show that one child only out of every three 
who enter the National schools perseveres to the senior classes; and if the 
fourth class he regarded as a junior class in respect of letter-writing, it 
■will appear that one pupil- only in every five attending the schools learns 
how to begin or end a letter, not to speak of his being taught to express 
himself grammatically. If, then, a boy has not learned at school to overcome 
the mere mechanical difficulties of punctuation and capitals in the art of 
letter-writing, what knowledge of Grammar can he have obtained 
worthy of the time and labour spent upon it, or capable of serving 
him practically or theoretically ? It may be said that the 
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jpptndix C. study of the text-book and the practice of distinguishing between 
Reports" on re g ular an< i irregular, transitive and intransitive verbs, the ever- 
State of recurring puzzle of whether he should class a certain word 
Schools. as a conjunction or an adverb, and the enrichment of his voca- 
mTVe bulary by such plirase3 as “neuter verb," “passive verb,” “com. 

Strongc.' pound relative,” and “qualifies a noun,” form a valuable mental 
Waterford, training. But, on the principle that “ by their fruits you shall know 
— them,” how is this valuable mental training shown 1 It is not shown in 
the conversation of the boys, where plurals and singulars, nominatives 
and objectives, degrees of comparison, and moods of verbs put no 
Bhackles on the speaker. Does it enable a boy to grasp the meaning of 
what he reads more quickly and to appreciate its bearings more fully 1 
The false grouping of words, the neglect of proper emphasis, the sweet 
disregard shown of natural pauses, and his inability to explain to the 
examiner, in even the most broken sentences, the meaning of the 
passage read, would seem to say that his knowledge of Grammar has not 
helped him here. We have seen the typical letter which the sixth class 
boy writes after three years' training in composition and five years in 
parsing, and it does not appear that this “gerund-grinding” has stood 
him in much service in his efforts to express himself. I think it mav 
now be said that, at best, the mental training can only be regarded as *a 
doubtful quantity, -while it is absolutely certain that the result of his 
training in Grammar, as shown by his composition, is unsuccessful. As 
a correctly-written dictation is a sure test of a child’s ability to 
spell, so is composition a sure test of bis ability to write gram- 
matical English. Spelling is well taught. Why not Grammar f 
Because in Spelling the teachers use the correct method of arriving 
at the result they aim at Spelling is taught orally to the child 
from the first day he comes to school, and transcription daily from the 
day he begins to be able to copy, so that the boy, by always hearing and 
seeing correct orthography, comes in the long run to know what is correct 
only. The same method applied to instruction in Grammar would, I 
believe, be attended with good results. However young a hoy may be, 
he could be taught, by care and vigilance on the part of his teacher, to 
express liimself grammatically, and from the day he can write fairly or 
transcribe from his book be should begin to write letters. During his 
first year his letters might be mere copies of others provided for him 
and expressed in simple words, so that by a sort of routine he might 
become acquainted with and master the conventional form of a letter 
with the stops and capitals. There would thus be five or six years, 
instead of three, during which a boy would have constant practice in 
letter-writing. It is long and constant practice that produces facility, 
and it is constant practice only that is required. The course here oat- 
lined is pursued in the American schools, and was followed with much 
success in one of the Co. Clare schools. At the conclusion of the exami- 
nation of the Kilrush boys’ school, the principal, Mr. Trousdell (who 
has often obtained the first Carlisle and Blake premium), called up 
his third and fourth classes with slates, and requested me to suggest a 
subject for a letter. A letter upon the examination they had passed 
was asked for. These letters were quite as correct in form and as good 
as or better than those now written by fifth class. Some years ago 
letters began for the first time to be required from fifth class, and this 
change has certainly resulted in better letters being now obtained from 
sixth class. Another step in the same direction is what I now suggest; 
a step that will bring under instruction in letter-writing half the 
whole of the pupilB attending National schools ; a step that will render 
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Gmmmar as practical and as useful as Arithmetic or Geography, instead A P pemUx C. 
oi the desolate, uninteresting valley of dry hones it now is, a wearisome imports ou 
desert to the children, and a tedious undefined pathway to tlieir leader. State of 
It may be said that under suck a programme all that has hitherto been School *‘ 
called Grammar, to wit, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, aud Prosody, Mr. s.E. 
will be neglected. Trigonometry is not a neglected or forgotten science, Strange. 
though fields and distances are measured every day by men who know Waterford- 
nothing of Sin (A-f-B). A knowledge of the theory of numbers is not 
essential to a boy’s acquisition of a practical acquaintance with Arith- 
metic, nor is a knowledge of derivations indispensable to the learner of 
Orthography, or of Geometry to Penmanship, or of Chemistry to Practical 
Farming. The goal to which we run should always bo in view, and the 
shortest and best road thither is the one to choose. When the student 
Inis secured the object of his journey, he can, if he will, begin to inspect 
the strata over which he has passed, but a knowledge of which would 
not Lave eased the weariness of his feet or helped him on his way as he 
struggled onwards. In other words, synthesis in such subjects precedes 
analysis. Borm of expression should be first taught by daily oral aud 
written practice, and when correct form lias been acquired, an analysis 
of the construction and function of words and phrases may he introduced. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. E. Stronge, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 


APPEKDIX. 


I append some valuable notes on Drawing from the pen of my efficient 
assistant, Mr. Stokes, wlio holds high qualifications in the subject, and 
has much experience of what has been done and what is doing iu the 
schools in respect of it. 

“ Drawing . — It is strange to see how commonly a vicious system of .teaching 
this subject has been adopted. From the third class up little attention is given 
to the^ training of eye and hand, while the pupils and many of the teachers 
think it is quite justifiable to employ mechanical aids, such as measuring with 
pencils and bits of folded paper ; sometimes the children are allowed to use 
rulers and tracing paper. 

“ In teaching the first year’s programme, ‘Simple arrangements of straight 
lines,’ the mistake is usually made of relying solely on copy-book, containing 
outlines of simple straight line objects, such as doors, houses, Hags, &e. In 
most of these only horizontal and vertical lines are found, and few examples 
lire given of lines drawn at an angle across the page. In the occasional 
instances where they are set, their length seldom is much moie than an inch, 
an jl the direction they should take is generally indicated by dots ; so that the 
children, instead of being trained in a most useful exercise, are employed in 
dashing from one dot to another, and consider it quite allowable to twist the 
paper until the line is vertical or horizontal. 

“ The best method of teaching this part of the programme seems so obvious, 
as to suggest itself to any intelligent person. Only blank copy books should 
be given to the children at first, and no mechanical aid of any hind allowed ; and 
they should be kept drawing lines vertical, horizontal, and at various angles 
across the page, at least four inches long, and in parallel series of ten or twelve, 
until perfection is almost reached; and this is quite attainable by any child, 
-this would be found a valuable training towards attaining ease in drawing a 
correct and graceful outline. 

K 
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Appendix a. “ In fourth class plenty of a similar practice should further he given in the 
— — various simple craves. If this were done, the progress in the higher das®. 

State of would be rapid. 

Schools. ‘‘ When preparing the fifth class programme, ‘Freehand drawing of a more 
advanced character, such as simple ornament, curved lines,’ enlarged or 

Mr.S.E. reduced drawings cf the model should be made. It would be best to draw this 
Stronyc. on a blackboard occasionally, and let the pupils copy it on plain paper. 

Waterford, a After this stage the drawing of simple models might judiciously be intro- 
duced. 

w The exercise would be greatly enjoyed by the children after the drudgerv 
of the previous classes, and would ensure facility in the employment of e ev u 
and pencil. At present this part of the course, being optional, is practical 
a dead letter; but if, especially in large girls' schools, its practice were 
encouraged, the examiners might hope to see in the higher classes presentable 
sketches of local objects of interest, simple views from nature, &c. It is 
carious that the idea of attempting anything like this never seems to occur 
even to girls, who spend a great deal of time in copying elaborate drawings 
of landscapes, flowers, &c., while a favourite amusement of most you n<* 
children is making sketches of men, birds, animals, and simple objects. Mnnv 
pupils in the senior classes would be found to sketch nicely after a little 
practice. 

w The result of a careless elementary training is apparent in the attempts 
at landscapes, &c., in the higher stages of sixth class. However plausibly 
they are padded with shading, freedom and accuracy in delineating the out- 
line is too often wanting ; and this ‘ is the most important feature of a finished 
painting by Raphael or Coreggio, as well as of an outline by Flaxmau or 
lletch. Drawing, in this sense, has been termed the grammar of art.’ 

“ Practical Geometry is at present scarcely ever attempted ; but in schools 
where there is a class learning Euclid and Mensuration, it would be a most 
useful supplementary exercise, and might be taught with little additional labour 
to teachers or pupils.” 


Mr. IF, Mr. W. MacMillan, District Inspector. 

MacMillan 

Wexford. Wexford, 7th March, 1891. 

PerioiTcov- Gentlemen, — In compliance -with instructions, I beg to submit this 

ered by this general report on the state of the National Schools in the Wexford 
report. district. Only two years have elapsed since I wrote a similar report, 
and the changes which have occurred in that time have been few and 
unimportant. 

New schools These include the addition of three new schools to the roll These 
and school- have all comfortable and properly equipped school houses, suitable free 
houses. residences, and comparatively large amounts of local aid. Two of them 
will be paid by capitation, the other as an ordinary school. This last 
gives promise of being a very useful institution. One school was last 
year transferred from the capitation to the ordinary list. On the other 
hand, insufficient attendance led to the striking off of one school, and 
I fear that before long the same course will have to be taken with 
two others. 

Two of the large number of unsuitable sclioolhouses referred to in 
last report have been superseded by new vested ones, for which purpose 
a third is in course of erection. A house satisfactory in every way, 
except that it has not a boarded floor, has been built at Rally ougkter 
to take the place of one of the worst in the district. 

A large class room had to he added to the Court vested schoolhouse to 
afford accommodation to the very large number of pupils now attending 
there. The community at Tempi eshannon Convent also found it neces- 
sary to add an additional room to tlieir schools. The list of new 
houses would have been longer but for the difficulty of procuring sites, 
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arising from tlie pertinacity with which occupiers cling to every foot of -Ap pendix C. 
land to which they can lay any claim. There is, however, reason to Reports ou 
expect that a larger number of building grants will be sought during State of 
the current year than in any preceding one. But even should my Sc hool3 ‘ 
anticipations on this point he fully realized by the event, there will jj/ r . >r. 
remain fully thirty houses faulty in one or in more than one particular. MacMillan 

There are forty-one teachers’ residences in the district, eight of them. Wexford, 
built by public loans. The most recently erected of these are much Teachers 1 
more airy and commodious than the older ones. Several of the residence*, 
residences built without aid are much too small and otherwise faulty. 

If possible, the residence should be at least a quarter of a mile from 
the school. 

During the past two years the number of principal teachers has Changes in 
increased by two, that of assistants by five. Dour years ago, in the teaching 
schools now constituting the district, there were only fourteen assistants, B ' 
all females, there are now five males and twenty-one females on the 
staff There died this year two very efficient and deserving teachers, 

Mr. Barrett of Ballyellis, and Mrs. M‘Grath of Ballygarrett. The 
total losses since the date of my last report amounted to eleven males 
and thirteen females ; — 

m. p. 


Emigrated, . , . . .12 

Died, . . . . .11 

Pensioned, . . . . .25 

Received Retiring Gratuity, . . . 1 

School struck off, . . . . - 1 

Loft for other Districts, • . . .64 


11 13 


It is gratifying to know that in appointing successors to these teachers 
the only consideration which appeared to weigh with the managers, 
except in two or three cases, was the fitness of the candidate for the 
vacant office. The few exceptions, however, were so important as to 
suggest the consideration whether the time has not arrived for issuing a 
regulation declaring teachers not having a certain rank and experience, 
ineligible for the office of principal in considerable schools. 

More than half the male and more than two-thirds of the female Number of 
teachers are untrained j and it is disappointing to find, among the younger - 3 

members of the staff, little desire to avail themselves of the advantages 8t ^ a ma n 
offered by the colleges in the short course, established in the special 
behoof of teachers in their position. 

The very short list of those who got trained since I became connected 
with the district would be almost if not quite exhausted by excluding 
from it ( a ) those who were induced by them mauagers to go for train- 
ing ; and (b) those who went in the hope of thus gaining promotion to 
a class, the other approach to which was barred by their inefficiency. 

However it may have fared with the managers concerned, in no instance 
did the result prove disappointing to the teachers. 

Though, owing to the large number of mixed schools in charge of 
mistresses, the staff of male teachers is comparatively small, it is not tors have 
recruited from the monitors of the district. To have done so would classed, 
have required during the last four years 17 candidates, while in tho 
same time only three of the 27 monitors who passed out of the schools 
obtained classification. A similar state of things would appear to have 
prevailed for many years, as only about half the male teachers are 
natives of the county. Things are now more promising — out of the 15 
male monitors now in the schools, there is a prospect of 10 or 11 
passing the final examination. In the case of females, on the other 

K % 
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Appendix C. hand, many more ni*n classed annually than can get appointments as 
Reports on teachers. The chief cause of this is that convent schools, of which there 
State of are nine in the district, train a large number of monitors, while they 

Schools, xe-absorb very few of them again as teachers. I can report little 

M r . ft. improvement in the training of female monitors. 

MacMillan While most of the teachers appear to work diligently, there are still 
Wexford, too many schools in which the results are diaapppomting, and show 

_ little or no improvement. 

But more x 

than the re- Reading showed, during last year especially, some improvement in 

ber r o? fe- m * P°^ ut intelligence, but not in delivery and facility. In bad schools 

males. second and third classes fail in this branch. Of course I do not expect 

Reading, fine reading, but I see no reason why in most cases it should not he 

distinctly articulated, intelligent and intelligible. One of the causes of 
the indistinctness of reading is that teachers fail to teach their pupils 
to spedk t by insisting on proper tone and distinct; articulation in an- 
swering questions. An earnest and diligent teacher will easily secure 
all that is looked for in the way of reading with existing appliances, 
but the attainment of his object would be facilitated by providing an 
extended course of suitable reading, more matter but not more difficul- 
ties, for the younger children especially. By suitable reading I mean 
reading that is easy, and above all interesting to children in regard to 
its matter (for under these conditions an occasional long word will he 
no obstacle), such* as nursery rhymes, fairy tales, and good children's 
fiction, as well as lessons conveying instruction. The re-introduction 
into the Third Book of :i Foreign Countries,” u AJi Bey,” and Tie 
Theft of the Golden Eagle," has clone much good, aiid are examples of 
a class to which I should like to see additions. Some may be shocked 
at the mention of nursery rhymes and fairy tales. I would remind 
such that books of the kinds mentioned are those from which the children 
of the better classes chiefly learn to read ; that imagination is as useful 
in science as in poetry, that it becomes early active in childhood, and if 
not provided with proper aliment and culture must become stunted or 
warped. 

As stated in my last report the children here are withdrawn from 
school at an early age, nearly as many in compliance with custom sis 
from necessity. I have made inquiry at every available source regarding 
the studies pursued and the books read after attendance at school ceased. 
In every quarter the reply was the same, viz., that on leaving school 
reading is dropped universally. This is what I should have inferred a 
priori would be the usual result of tlie mechanical method of teaching 
reading, but among people in comfortable circumstances I did not believe 
the neglect of books was so general. If while the art of reading was 
being acquired the pupil were so trained that he would enjoy with a 
daily increasing relish the pleasure of understanding and gaining know- 
ledge from his book, liu would be likely afterwards to return to it 
voluntarily for liis gratification and thus continue his education. And tiiis 
should be the aim of the primary school — not to send out boys filled 
with knowledge, but with a desire for knowledge and the ability to 
acquire it. 

SpeLling. felling is seldom well taught, and in no classes are there more 
failures than second and third, in tlie case of the latter in dictation, for 
the few words at the top of the reading lessons are generally fairly 
known. It is of the first importance that children, while in third class, 
should leam to spell correctly sentences having the very common words 
which are liable to be confounded. In securing this the teacher will 
be materially aided by intelligent and accurate reading. As early ra 
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the dictation lessons as possible the children should be accustomed to Ap pendix C. 
■vmte. as they will have to do in after life, quickly as well as neatly and Reports on 
legibly. The earliest lessons should be short ; for to make the exercise State of 
really useful it will demand the full concentration of the minds of the Scl * oola - 
pupils on every word they have to write at comparatively high speed. Mr. W. 
Apart altogether from the immediate purpose, this training in prompt- MacMillan 
ness and lively attention has an independent value, as in due time the Wexford, 
effort required in the mechanical part of the work will become almost 
instinctive, and will not interfere 'with the train of thoughts to be 
expressed. In many schools the value of this exercise is much 
diminished by allowing the children to write too slowly, by reading too 
few words together, repeating, allowing questions to be asked, side 
stances to be taken, &c. Where writing is neat and deftly done 
dictation is seldom bad. 

Arithmetic . — There has been some advance in the teaching of Arithmetic, 
aiithmetic, especially to the lower classes ; still there are many schools 
in which the children can do nothing but “ put down ” certain numbers 
and then “ add up,” &c. In more than one school within the last two 
months no third-class child (in one school none in a considerable 
fourth class) could find how many sheep a farmer possessed who at 
first- had 150 and bought 67 more. Every authority on arithmetic 
recommends the beginning to be made with concrete numbers ; almost 
every teacher in the beginning eschews concrete numbers, although it 
is only by the use of these he can make the children understand the 
result of their work, and encourage them by letting them see that their 
labours can be turned to some account. The School Programme should 
require all classes to work suitable problems. 

Grammar . — The teaching of this branch has recently improved in Grammar, 
several schools, but in others children will still maintain that the book 
or pencil held up before them is a noun, testifying to much carelessness 
and rote work on the part of their instructors. 

Geography. — Ho noteworthy change has taken place in the proficiency Geography 
in this branch. 

Agriculture cannot be said to have made mucli progress. The text- Agriculture 
book is uninteresting and not well adapted for the use of fourth class, 
i.s., for the use of children of about ten years of age. The art of farm- 
ing the boys of Wexford have an opportunity of learning as they grow 
up, and a good knowledge of the principles underlying the art will, in 
the end, be of most service to a farmer who must be able to apply them 
in the ever- varying circumstances which will present themselves. This 
implies what should never be forgotten in considering the promotion of 
agriculture, that the business of the farmer above almost all others calls 
for a good general intellectual education. 

Needlework . — The new needlework programme, extending and defining Needle* 
the work for all classes, commends itself to all the efficient female 
teachers, and promises to prove highly beneficial in its operation. The 
alternative industrial course for sixth class girls has not, so far, found 
favour with the parents, for the most part in comfortable circumstances, 
of the comparatively small number of girls who have reached that class 
in the schools here. 

The most important agents in educating the people are, of course, the Object of 
teachers, and how each will perform his office depends largely on what e(1 “ ca . tion 
his aim is, under the influence of what motive he works. Some, I find, Jhe teacher, 
set a high ideal before them and hopefully and strenuously strive to 
attain it. More, unfortunately, under-estimate both their power and their 
responsibility. They are satisfied if they can impart the amount of 
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Appendix C. knowledge necessary to secure a pass, forgetting that intellectual train- 
R — T jug has a higher claim on their attention, and the formation of character 

State of ° n —the habituating of the will to resist the temptations to stray from 
Schools. w j la t ^ recognised as the right path — one higher still. They do not 
jipTrr. realize that education should, in itself, and not indirectly hy conferrino 
Maoluiltm certain abilities, he a source of happiness to a poor man. You do very 
Wexford. little for one by sliowiug him how to earn five shillings a week more, 

if by doing so you make him more unhappy than before, because the 

amount is not ten. But if you oonduct him to a source of enjoyment 
in the exercise of his higher faculties, mental, moral, and emotional 
which will render his happiness comparatively independent of his 
material circumstances, you confer on him an inestimable boon. Tlii? 
it is the function of education to accomplish, and the teacher who 
would succeed will aim at no meaner object. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W , MA.cMlLI.Asr, District Inspector, 

The Secretaries, Education Office, 

Marlborough-street, Dublin. 


jor. j. Dr. J. Steede, District Inspector. 

Tralee, March 7th, 1891. 

— Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit to you my general report 

on this district for the year ending 31st December, 1890, for the in- 
formation of the Commissioners of National Education. 

As only two years have elapsed since the date of my last general 
report, much that I have said in that will be referred to in tliis, as the 
general circumstances of the schools have continued without material 
change. 

No change The extent of the district and the number of schools in it are the 
in District. 5anie as stated in my last report, excopt that a mixed school, held in 
an unsatisfactory house, has been separated into a boys’ and girls’ school 
in a new seboolhouse vested in the Commissioners. 

The District The district extends for about sixty-seven miles from Mount Eagle, 
— ^xtent, e ] even m il es east of Castleisland, to Blasket Island in the west, and for 
abont twenty-four miles from Banna, north of Ardfert, to KHlorglin in 
the south. Besides Tralee, it contains three towns of over one thousand 
inhabitants each, namely, Dingle, Castleisland, and Killorglin, and a 
few others of less importance. Mackerel and other fishing is exten- 
sively followed in the western portion of it, of which Dingle is the 
centre. Tralee is a good commercial county town, and has in its neigh- 
bourhood some saw and com mills and a woollen factory ; the great 
majority of the people, however, depend on agriculture for their living. 
Irish, although spoken universally in the western portion of the district, 
appears to be unknown in the greater part of it. The influenza epidemic, 
which was so general in the early part of last year, did not leave tins 
district unvisited. A portion of it in the west suffered severely, and 
some of the schools were, in consequence, almost deserted ; in other 
parts of the district also it was the cause of interfering very much with 
the attendance at the schools for a few months, and in causing the 
examinations in many cases not to be so goo.d as they otherwise would 
have been. 
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There are one hundred and ten schools in the district, distributed as Appendix c. 


follows : — 

Reports on 

100 Ordinary National Schools, 

State of 

G Convent do. 

Schools. 

1 Monastery do. 

— 

2 Toor Law Union do. 

Dr. J. 

1 Infant do. 

Steede . 

There is also a vested school on the suspended 

Tralee. 

list, which was closed 


for want of a sufficient attendance. It has been amalgamated with the if °* of , 
adjacent boys’ school. ScUools - 

Since the date of my last general report, four schools have been en- School- 
larged, three of them by the erection of class-rooms. An unsuitable houses, 
house, in wliich a convent school was held, has been superseded by a 
new vested house, and, as I have already observed, an unsatisfactory 
house has been superseded by a new house vested in the Commissioners, 
containing schoolrooms for boys and girls respectively. There are still 
about twelve schools where the accommodation is insufficient for the 
attendance. Three schools are in urgent need of new houses, instead of 
the present unsatisfactory ones. In the case of one of these, the manager 
has obtained a site on which to build a vested school, but he is pre- 
vented from applying for a grant in consequence of the question of title, 
which is being inquired into. In another case the landlord refuses to 
give a site, although the land in the neighbourhood is nob very valuable. 

About three-fourths of the schools are held in vested houses, of which 
over one-fourth are vested in the Commissioners. These latter are, of 
course, kept in a satisfactory state of repair and cleanliness, and most 
of those vested in trustees are also kept in a creditable condition. A 
very few of the latter have been allowed to lapse into a very discredit- 
able state of repair. It is much to be regretted tbat trustees, in whom Trustees, 
schoolhouses have been vested for the purposes of National Education, 
and who, in virtue of that trust, are vested with certain rights in 
reference to them, seldom take any interest whatever in their schools. 

Any repairs that may be required to be executed on them are generally 
done by the local manager. The non-vested schoolhouses, with the 
exception of a few, which are in a very discreditable condition, are kept 
in a very fair state of repair and cleanliness. Two of those, Blennervilie 
male and female schools, have been thoroughly repaired, at a cost of 
nearly £50, by their late manager , the present Lord Bishop of Kerry. 

Teachers’ residences are attached to thirteen schools. Seven of these Teachers’ 
were, erected by means of loans from the Board of Works, and half Residences, 
of the yearly interest is paid by tbe teachers ; the others, with one ex- 
ception, are rent free. The teachers of seventeen schools have to travel 
daily distances of over two and up to four miles to and from their 
schools. Six of them do so by means of vehicles, but the greater number 
walk. This is injurious in two ways ; first, as affording a probability 
that the teacher will sometimes be late, and thus present an example 
of unpunctuality to the pupils, which they will not be slow to imitate ; 
aud secondly, the physical fatigue induced by a daily walk of between 
four and eight miles, sometimes in inclement weather, is sure to interfere 
with the efficient discharge of his duties during the day. I regret that 
in a few cases, and only in a few, the unpunctuality of the teachers 
from this cause is frequent. A teacher’s residence should be, if possible, 
not more than a mile from the school. 

Fourteen schools have no out-offices attached to them, and in some of Ont-offlces. 
these cases their want is severely felt. 

There has been no material change in the teaching staff during the Teaching 
last two years. Vacancies have been caused by resignation on pension, staff. 
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Appendix C. marriage, death, and other causes, which have been filled either by 
Reports on es-monitors who had passed their final examination in a satisfactory 
state of manner after five years’ service, or by trained teachers. The old order 
Schools. 0 f things, where an ex-pupil of a National school was appointed to such 
j )r j a vacancy, provided he passed a provisional examination, appeal's, hap- 
Steede. pily, to have passed awa} r . 

Tralee. The following table shows the classification and training of the teachers 
at present in the district, exclusive of conductor of convent and monas- 
tery schools on the capitation scheme : — 


- 

Class. 

Trained. 

Class. 

C-t 

I 1 . 

l 3 . 

9. 

3. 

1‘. 

i’. 

2. 1 

3. 

1 

Principal Teach era, . 

5 

8 

28 1 

22 

44 

2 • 

8 

19 

19 

IS 

Assistant Teachers, . 

- 

| 2 

13 

1G 

9 

1 

1 

15 

48 

8 

Totals, . 

5 

10 

41 

88 

58 

3 

4- | 

34 

G2 

20 

Total of all classes, 

04 

53 

103 

20 


I'omnl 63 . 


Total of Males and Females, 197, of whom 79 aro trained. 


Classitica. From the above it will be seen that one-nintli of the teachers are in 
Trainin' of first cl:V ? s > tliree out evei 7 seven are in second class, and a little over 
Teachers, one-half are in third class. Less than four out of every nine are trained; 

the largest- proportion of the untrained teachers being found in the third 
class and among the female teachers. Classifying the principal teachers 
as regards their efficiency, over one-half (58 out of 106) are good or satis- 
factory, one-fifth are fair, one-eighth are middling, and one-eighth are 
bad. The causes of the poor efficiency of the last two divisions are 
various : vicious methods of teaching and inability to carry out the sim- 
plest suggestions ; in a few cases it is due to carelessness or negligence ; 
in others domestic affairs appear to take up too large a portion of their 
attention. Quite recently I met with one of those teachers wlio was 
utterly unable to make the necessary entries in the roll and report 
books in the case of a pupil whose name waB in the leave of absence 
book, notwithstanding that some time previously I had fully explained 
the matter to him, and had made some entries in the books as examples. 
A visitor approaching tho school of this teacher would hear a veiy loud 
buzz, caused by most of the pupils simultaneously and audibly repeating 
their lessons, while the teacher goes from class to class in a very desul- 
Kiliciency tory manner. A large number of the teachers afford excellent examples 
of Teachers. 0 f w hat can be done by continued attention to their school duties, com- 
bined with skill in adopting and carrying out the best methods of teaching. 
In schools of such teachers order and discipline are well maintained, the 
reading and other lessons are so conducted as to ensure that each pupil is 
attending to the lesson during its continuance ; the blackboard is effi- 
ciently used for the various purposes for which it is so admirably adapted; 
the written exercises of the pupils are well executed and carefully 
corrected ; each pupil lias his own books for use in the desk or on the 
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floor, ;\nd not dependent on liis neighbour for a temporary loan of one ; Ap pendix G. 
the Time Table is so observed, that the pupils know the succession of Reports on 
lessons as well as the teacher’s ; in a word, there is continued attention State of 
to his school duties on the part of the teacher, the best methods Schools ‘ 
of teaching are adopted and skilfully carried out, and the various Br. J. 
apparatus at his command are employed to the best advantage. S teede. 
There are, unfortunately, some teachers, not many, who are satisfied with Tralee, 
a mere perfunctory discharge of their duties — unpunctual themselves, 
they afford an example of unpunctuality to their pupils ; careless in ofTeachers. 
their observance of their Time Table ; careless as to the appearance of 
their schools ; careless as to keeping up an adequate sale stock ; careless 
in their methods of teaching ; careless in almost everything connected 
■with their duties as teachers, it is not surprising that their pupils fail 
at the results examinations. And yet it is these teachers who are some- 
times surprised at the failures of their pupils. Very pleasant indeed it is, 
on the other hand, as a corroboration of the result of an examination, 
to hear a teacher remark “I did not expect him to pass,” “It was only 
what I expected,” “I knew he would fail,” “I’d he sorry he’d pass, as he 
would not be fitfor the higher class,” Ac. A striking fact in connection with 
four schools may be referred to as showing the difference between the 
efficiency of different teachers under the same circumstances. These four 
schools an; situated in the same part of the district and under the same 
management; they may be referred to as (a), (b), (c), (cZ), in the order 
of their situation. They were all, but especially (a), affected by the 
influenza epidemic of last year. School (a), which suffered most, was* 
first examined ; the others two months afterwards. The result of the 
four examinations was that (a) and (c) were good, (b) and (cZ) were bad. 

There was no reason, except the difference in efficiency of the teachers, 
why all should not have been equally good. Another example may he 
cited. A school in the district was languishing under a young third class 
teacher ; it had an average attendance of twenty-nine and a decimal, just 
sufficient to warrant payment of his class salary. This young man thought 
lie would improve his position by emigrating, and accordingly did so. 

His successor was a second class teacher with fust class attainments. 

The attendance in a short time was more than doubled. The house 
itself underwent a change for the better, windows, door, and fireplace 
being repaired, and the inside presenting a neat and orderly appearance. 

The proficiency of the pupils was satisfactory at the results examinations, 
and although the desks (since replaced by others) were old and 
unsteady, drawing was taught to all the classes from third upwards 
without a single failure at the examination. Other extra subjects also 
were successfully taught. Another similar case has just occurred, and 
promises to be attended with equally satisfactory results. Of course . 
we cannot expect all the teachers to have the same exceptional ability 
as the teacher referred to above, but there is no reason why every 
teacher should not produce good results in the ordinary branches of 
the school programme by ordinary skill and continued attention to bis 
duties. 

The monitor’s in this district are generally well and successfully taught ; jr ; fcorB , 
the failures at the general examinations of their third and fifth years 
are very few. Of course in Kerry the Reid prizes make it almost 
impossible for a male monitor to fail ; the only question with one of these 
is whether his percentage of marks will entitle him to be awarded one 
of these valuable prizes. In the year 1888 there were none awarded to 
monitors in this district ; in 1889 three were awarded ; and in 1890 there 
were four, of which two were the first and second of the fifth years’ 
prizes. 
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Appoint C. Besides the infant departments in die convent schools, there is only 
Reports ok one infant school in the district, I have referred to this in my last 
state of general report, and I may be allowed to do so again. Overcrowded 
Schools. Befools would be relieved by the establishment of snch schools in their 
Dr. J. vicinity, -while the aggregate number of children attending school 
Strode, would be increased. The children in such a neighbourhood would 
Tralee, be better educated when they leave school at an early age. The 

InfraT" adjacent schools would be benefited, not only by not being over- 

Scliools. crowded, but also by the absence of a class of children who learn 

little, and interfere much with the teaching of the classed pupils. 
Kinder Kindergarten is taught in almost all the infant departments of tile 

gerten. convent schools, and also in the infant school. The pupils take great 

interest in these exercises, and, no doubt, derive great profit from them, 
calculated as they are to train the infant mind to observe and to think, 
as well as to exercise their physical powers. The monotony of the spelling 
and reading lessons is profitably as well as pleasantly interrupted, and the 
pupils return to their lessons with fresh energy. As a rule the infants pass 
creditably in their prescribed literary courso. In organised infant schools 
Object or infant departments, it might be well if object lessons on simple subjects 
Lessons, were prescribed as a necessary part of the course of instruction for such 
schools. There is an anomaly about the age at which an infant can be 
examined and paid for, which perhaps requires only to be stated in order to 
Ace of be removed. A pupil coming to school for the first time, if seven yean 
infants on Q f a „ e m ust be enrolled in first class : yet the same child, if he came to 
to first clast* school at any time before he was seven years of age, might be examined 
as an infant twice in tlio infant class, namely, when seven, .and when 
eight years of age. Surely infants who have been examined as such 
three or four or even five times should be compelled to be removed into 
first class when seven years of age, with far greater reason than if they 
came to the school for the first, time when seven years of age. As anile, 
infants when seven years of age are removed into first class, but in some 
cases they have been retained in the infant class when seven years of age, 
although quite able even to pass in first class programme. 

Reading. Of the several branches of the school course, reading is of the first 
importance, not only for its own sake, but as a means of acquiring most 
of the other branches of knowledge. A child who can read intelligently, 
if he have time and opportunity, may be able to continue his school 
education, and add to his knowledge from various sources according to 
his capacity ; while the want of this power will not only be felt in after 
life, but will interfere with, due progress being made in most of the other 
branches of the school curriculum. Intelligent reading, therefore, is 
what should be aimed at in our schools ; ancl if this be attained, other 
excellences will follow, such as attention to pauses, distinctness, ease, and 
expression. Above all, that monotonous tone of voice now almost 
universally to be found, even in the senior classes, will gradually give 
place to a natural, pleasing style of reading. Even in the infant class, 
from the veiy first the phrases and sentences should be spoken by the 
teacher in such a manner as to exhibit their meaning, -when they will be 
repeated by the pupils in a voice inflected in a natural manner as in 
speaking. 

iWain Of the pupils examined in reading, 93 per cent, passed. These 
M ing ' passes are of two kinds, No. 1, denoting a good or satisfactory pass, 
and No. 2, one of an inferior kind, indicating that the pupil can barely 
read a passage from the prescribed book. Although those No. 2 passes 
do not indicate that the pupils can read either with ease or intelligence, 
still the ability to read is something gained. Snch passes assist in 
enabling the pupils to be promoted into higher classes, where they are 
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tan^lit to read a more advanced boolc, and -where, it is to he hoped, their Appendix C. 
intelligence may be more fully developed. It must be remembered that Reports on 
the great majority of the pupils of the schools in the district have no state of 
other books at home with which to beguile their time but those they Sch °°Is. 
use in school, No reading for recreation is to be found in their homes. jy r , j m 
Jf to this be added the large number of pupils who attend for a little over Steed*.. 
one hundred days in the year, and these at scattered intervals, it is not Tralee, 
surprising that 7 per cent, of those examined failed. 

Explanation of the reading lessons does not get that attention which Explana- 
it so imperatively demands ; and it is to be feared that this will continue t,on * 
to be the case until some pecuniary reward or fine be attached to its 
attention or neglect. 

Closely allied to reading is the recitation of the several pieces of poetry Poetry 
■which each class must prepare during the year. In many cases they are 
repeated in a pleasing and intelligent manner, while in others undue 
haste, neglect of stops, indistinctness and inaccuracy in their repetition, 
show that the teaching in this respect has not been successful. 

Writing is generally good. The same proportion of the pupils passed in ’Writm*. 
it as in reading. The fi fth class pupils are able to write a letter on a simple 
subject, to address it properly to persons in different social positions, 
and to end it in a suitable manner ; and the sixth class pupils write a 
longer letter on a subject suited to their class. The written exercises of 
the several classes are generally sufficient, and most of them are neatly 
executed. The junior classes generally write the prescribed head line in 
their copybooks carefully and accurately. 

Arithmetic is generally satisfactory in the first and second classes, Arithmetic, 
and good or fair in the others. Seventy-five per cent, of those examined in 
it passed. Mental arithmetic is still unsatisfactory, but the compound 
addition exercises have improved. 

Spelling is also generally satisfactory in the first and second classes, Spelling, 
good in the fifth class, second stage, and sixth class, and fair in the other’s. 

Seventy-six per cent, of those examined passed. 

The percentage of passes in grammar shows a slight improvement on Grammar, 
vhat it was two years ago, while that in geography is not so good. 

Agriculture is still the most backward of the subjects of the school Agraul- 
cnmculura. Only 52 per cent, of those examined in it passed. The 
causes for this are not difficult to discover. Although treating chiefly 
of visible material things, yet, since most of them are unknown in the 
greater part of the district, the subject becomes to a great extent a purely 
mental one. It is also, to a greater extent than grammar, unpopular 
with the teacher’s, pupils, and parents. One way of removing the niustra- 
diificulty of teaching it would be to have five or six sheets of coloured tiona. 
illustrations of the different roots, vegetables, fruits, grasses, corn, and 
agricultural implements. These sheets might be similar in size to that 
illustrating the comparative sizes of animals. One of them should show 
tbe different methods of training apple trees. I remember two incidents 
that showed the necessity for such illustrations. A first class teacher, NeCP?slfv 
who happened to be teaching agriculture to a class, remarked to me at for illostra- 
the end of the lesson that he would not recognise some of the vegetables tioDS - 
mentioned in the lesson if he saw them. At another time a teacher 
remarked that the pupils greatly disliked that part of the book which 
treats of the training of apple trees. I suggested to him that if he made 
models with twigs of the different ways of training them, and used 
these models in connection with the subject, the pupils might understand 
it better. Such illustrations as I have referred to would probably be 
appreciated by the teachers, might tend to make the subject more attrac- 
tive, and more easily and successfully taught, 
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Appendix C- 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Dr. J. 
Steede. 
Tralee. 

Needle- 

work. 

Singing, 


Tonic 

Sol-fa. 


Tonic Sol-fa 
and Instru- 
mental 
Music. 


Improve- 
ment oi 
Vocal 
Music. 


The changes in the programme of needlework are so recent that it is 
premature to say anything about them. There seems, however, to be a 
general agreement of opinion as to the necessity that existed for those 
changes, and that they will work beneficially. 

Singing is taught in only eight schools with varying success. Both 
the Tonic Sol-fa and Hullali’s systems are used. Iu consequence of some 
misapprehension, I shall say a few words on each. Wilhem’s fixed Do 
system, which was adopted by Hull ali when selecting one for use in 
the schools of Great Britain, is used only inti le key of Do (C) wherever 
I have found it in use, with one exception. To sol-fa according to that 
system, even in the keys of one sharp or one flat, two changes in each 
case would have to he made. In the one case, key of Sol, Fa is raised a 
semitone, and in the other, Si is lowered a semitone, causing in each case 
two changes of intervals between the Fa and the Si and the adjacent 
notes. Thus a pupil who may have spent a long time in learning to 
sing the scale in the key of Do, has to unlearn what he had previously 
acquired, and learn to sing the intervals Me Fa, and Si Do, as tones ; and 
Fa Soh, and La Si, as semitones. To attempt to sol-fa in this way in other 
keys would only lead to dire confusion. Each note on the staff, in fact, 
represents three distinct notes in different keys. Except in the key of Do 
(C), the fixed Do system is impracticable, confusing, and not true in fact. 
To remedy these defects, the Do has been made movable by many 
eminent musicians ; that is, the key-note is always called Do, and the 
other notes above and below the key-note get the corresponding names 
— lie, Me, &c., Si, La, &c. This is the principle of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method. The notation of the Tonic Sol-fa system is so simple that a 
child con readily read it, and yet the highest classical music can be 
written in it. All keys are alike in difficulty, for the Tonic Sol-faist has 
learned that a key is only the pitch sound, as C, or G, &c., that is given 
to Doh. Transposition is indicated at sight, and he is taught to sing 
the notes, not by intervals, but by recognising the mental effects of 
their corresponding tones. This is very important, as similar intervals 
produce different mental effects according to their position as regards 
the key-tone. Tonic Sol-faists, if properly taught, soon acquire the 
power of singing simple music at sight, and even of writing down or 
naming the notes of a simple melody when sung slowly. 

It has been supposed that learning Tonic Sol-fa is a hindrance to the 
learning to play on an instrument, such as the harmonium. This is a great 
mistake, as it is found that Sol-faists learn to play, even from the staff 
notation, much more rapidly than others. Sol-faists are coming to the 
front in Scotland, where in Fifeshire and Forfarshire Sol-fa has 
produced more organists than any other system. It has an immense 
value for transposition. The question arises : — What is the best way 
of improving and extending music teaching in Ireland 1 Of course we 
must have, in the first place, well qualified teachers, and for these we 
must look to the training colleges. Queen's scholars enter for two years. 
Let those who at entrance ai*e able to sing the common chord, study 
Tonic Sol-fa during their first year, and at its close pass an examination 
entitling them to be admitted to the second year’s music course. Dur- 
ing their second year let them have a more advanced Tonic Sol-fa course, 
and in addition a course in the staff notation with movable Do, and 
be examined at its close for certificates of competency to teach the sub- 
ject. Let there be only one school programme of examination in music, 
and let the teacher have the choice of producing the required results 
either by the staff notation with movable Do, or by the Tonic Sol-fa 
system. When such teachers are appointed to schools in which singing 
has not previously been taught, let thorn teach the infants, first and 
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second classes, for the first year. In tlic second year they can teach Ap pendix C 
the infants, first, second and third classes, and so on adding a class each Reports 0 u 
year. Of course there should be a small fixed grant, proportioned to state of 
the munber taught in the infants and first class, given as a result fee Schools - 
for teaching those classes to sing simple school songs. j) r j t 

Drawing is taught in about twenty schools, very successfully in some, Siecde. 
hut indifferently in others. In oue of the latter not long since, I Tralee, 
■witnessed a drawing lesson conducted as follows : — The desks were “T~ 
overcrowded, the drawing hooks, pencils, ancl india-rubbers were dis- ravang ’ 
tributed, and during its continuance the teacher occupied himself in 
teaching reading and grammar to another class. It is no wonder that 
failures in drawing would be found in this school. 

Since dressmaking has been united with the sewing-machine for a Dress- 
combined pass, the teaching of the sewing-machine has been in very am * 
many cases discontinued. In only a few schools has dressmaking been Machine, 
introduced, ancl in these with indifferent success. The giving of a 
result fee some years ago for ability to manipulate the sewing-machine 
led to an enormous sale of those instruments and their introduction 
into remote parts of the country where otherwise they would never 
have been known. 

The other extra branches taught in the district are Irish, Physical Other 
Geography, Geometry and Mensuration, Algebra, French, Instrumental estra3 * 
Music, and Cookery. 

I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Steede, District Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 
ifec., &G. 


Mr. James F. Hogan, District Inspector. Mr, j. f 

Hogan . 

Killarney, 7th February, 1891. KUiarney. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to furnish you with a report on this 
district for the last two years. 

The area and extent have remained the same. All the travelling has Area, 
to be done by car, and there are eight outposts. More than half the 124 
schools are on the western seaboard, thirty and forty miles distant and 
upwards, a mountainous, uninhabited region occupying the centre of the 
district. A railway in course of construction to Caliirciveen will curtail 
a good deal of the car-driving ; another to Kenmare will not he of much 
assistance to me unless extended along the north shore of Kenmare Bay. 

No alteration has taken place in the number of schools in operation. Buildings. 
Two very old dilapidated houses have been roplaced by new' schools at 
Knockaderry, and a two-storied, finely appointed building supplants an 
old fashioned, gloomy schoolroom at Caliirciveen Convent. At Gneeve- 
gailla small schoolrooms in bad repair have been enlarged and 
practically rebuilt. In the case of the four thatched schools, legal com- 
plications prevent the landlord, although willing, from granting a site for 
two ; in another, proximity to existing schools will, I fear, be an 
obstacle to getting a grant ; and in the fourth, G-lenruore, all prelimin- 
aries have been arranged, and the new- building will be soon commenced. 

Grants for building have been sanctioned for a double school at JEtock- 
field, near Milltown, and for a t new school for girls at Kihnaherin 
■—these will he in operation shortly. Another school for boys 
is projected for Killaniey town. Comparing the census returns 
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Appendix C. and the statistics of existing schools, there are over three hundred 
Reports on boys between the ages of five and fifteen not on rolls in anv 
state of school. The preliminaries are nearly completed, and the school tail 
Schools. kg opened in due course. At Cloonkeen and Sixmilebridge, both mixed 
mZJ. F. schools, there is great overcrowding, but the acquisition of a site is 
Hogan, almost out of the question. The manager is only anxious to build 
Killarney. schools for gii'ls, but finds it impossible to get the few perches of laud 
- — needed. For the rest the schools arc suitable and in good repair, neark 

two-thirds of the total number being vested in the Commissioners. 
Some of the few non-vested ones require renovating. The 
Board of "Works, of course, is not available, and local parties are not in 
a position to incur expense. On the whole, few districts could be found 
so well provided with such good buildings. A few residences are erected 
each year, but the difficulty in getting sites is a great impediment 
Where managers can procure the ground they willingly provide a house 
where it is wanted. When some of the old teachers who have farms 
will retire I quite expect residences will be built for their successors, who 
will start on higher salaries than the old style of schoolmasters did, and 
not require to supplement their incomes from extraneous sources. 
Classifies- The classification remains high and recent appointments will tend 
tiou. to keep it so; in 120 ordinary National schools the classification is as 
follows : — 


- 

I 1 . 

I 3 - 

11 . 

III. 

Trained. 

Total 

Principal Teachers, ■ 

16 

10 

60 

38 

83 

120 

Assistant Teachers, , 

- 

5 

21 

47 

24 

73 

Toni, . 

16 

15 

77 

85 

107 

193 


There are thus 193 teachers employed, of whom 85 have not been 
trained, there is nothing to prevent 25 of these going to training, the re- 
mainder are ineligible from various causes : marriage, old age, and so on. 
There are in addition seven temporary assistants, five workmistresses. 
of whom four more are needed, and one junior literary assistant, 
mining of Most if not all of the recently appointed teachers are trained, and rank 
iachera. second or first class. It is satisfactory to fi nd that the generality of managers 
do not rest satisfied with bare third class after five years monitorship, but 
hold out for trained candidates with second or even first class certificates — 
the latter almost invariably for principalship. As a matter of fact, ex- 
monitors holding third class certificates rarely get places, they remain as 
home, emigrate, or go into shops. Some still hunger for admission to 
the annual examinations, and waste valuable time in futile attempts to 
get admitted to training. They are told it requires hard study and 
high scoring to succeed, but still they continue competing with only 
moderate percentages. It is gradually coming round that none but 
trained candidates will get vacancies and that third class candidates will 
not he accepted. And this is as it should be; under the existing system 
of admission none but sound capable candidates get in, only those scoring 
80 and 90 per cent, are selected, and the incapables are weeded out 
Apart from the intrinsic amount of learning and teaching skill acquired, 
trai nin g always seems to me to confer other advantages. The mere fact 
of the journey by train from their remote native place enlarges their 
ideas, and the healthy tone always evoked amongst a body of students 
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livin" in college induces self-reliance and self-respect. Tlie new growth Appendix C. 
of teachers certainly compares favourably with the antique style, they Reports 0 n 
are always to be found neatly dressed and presentable, nothing of the State of 
rude tenant farmer about them, not much roughness or beating the Scbo ° l3 - 
pupils, more of the scholar and the professed instructor of youth, looking Mr.J. F. 
on their Diploma as giving them a certain status. Hogan. 

The monitorial staff consists of 33 first year monitors, 20 second year, Killamey. 
25 third year, 23 fourth year, and 16 fifth year monitors, 117 in all ; jio^tors. 
the dismissals are rare in any year. Those failing are most often, 
strange to say, near relatives of teachers, sons, daughters, sisters, 
brothers. In Kerry third and fifth year male monitors compete for 
prizes under the Keid bequest — twelve varying from £10 to £25. Con- 
ferred as they are, the recipients may follow the teaching profession or 
not as the prize is awarded on the marks gained at the examination and 
nothing more. In this district it has so happened that those, five in 
all, who have gained these prizes have with one exception became 
teachers; and two of these have gone through a course of training. 

Notwithstanding complaints of low salaries and appeals for higher Salaries 
emoluments, many of the teachers have comfortable incomes, particularly aml omo'.u- 
wlie T . a mixed or double school is taught by a family exclusively, or meuls * 
almost so; thus from official sources alone, not counting school fees or 
moieties from the rates, incomes of £297 8 j»*. 2d., father, mother, three 
sons, and two daughters; £220 14$. Qd., father, mother, one son and 
two daughters ; and for husband ami wife, £182 17 s. Id., £102 10s .3c?., 

£144 11s. Gd., £110 14s. 6cZ., £120 12s. 6c?., £255 0s. od., £125 2s. 8 d., 
and for single individuals £103 15s., £93 Is., £101 2s. Gel. Very many 
of these rank only second class, and nearly all have, in addition, fees for 
training monitors. There is still the same disinclination to seek pro- 
motion by private study, very few come in, and many teachers still in 
third class and in the prime of life cannot be induced to make an effort 
to improve their condition. 

The accounts are correctly kept, omissions are the worst offence. The Accounts, 
roll call, the sure criterion of correctness, always stands the test of a 
check, and if the number present does not tally with the number recorded, 
the discrepancy is always accounted for honestly and at once. 

Yiewed generally, the teaching is successful enough in the essential Arithmetic 
branches, with one exception, to be noted afterwards. In inferior schools 
arithmetic in the first and second classes is often done by finger count- 
ing, but this practice is dying out. In the higher classes the work is 
generally correctly done and often with great neatness. 

The chief fault in writing is excessive slowness ; this is all very -Writing, 
desirable in the early stages when the pupil is only struggling, but some 
time limit might be placed on the work at the results examination ; one 
page of a certain specified number in Thom’s, or any recognised series, to 
be neatly written, in say five minutes. In after life this slow style must 
assuredly be relinquished, and the writing develops into a scribble 
after all the pains that have been taken. As a general rule very good 
writing is got in the third and higher classes, frequently also in the 
second, and the slate writing in the first is nearly always neat and well 
formed 

Failures and poor work in dictation invariably arise from careless Dictation, 
correction or no correction at all during the year. At incidental visits 
I have frequently to bring this under teachers’ notice. All the direc- 
tions needed are given in Joyce’s Manual, but they are ignored. In 
marking dictation it would be well to deduct as mistakes errors arising 
from ignorance of the sense of the passage. Tins passage is always out 
of the book they have been reading for the previous year, invariably 
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Appendix C. read by the teacher, I believe, so that it is by no means new to them 
Reports" on 01 ' m atL accent they are unused to, and where nonsense is made of the 
state of extract it must result from simple neglect. In transcription teachers 
Schools. are gradually coming to use double ruled exercise books for third class 
Mr^J. F. and the early months of fourth class — this makes the work much neater! 
Hogan. Theso three branches, nevertheless, are satisfactorily taught in verv 
Kilkmey. many well conducted schools. 

Ctrammir grammar, geography, and agriculture, much work is done, but 

xraniHur. . g intelligently done. The pupils in third get along fairly in 
grammar, so little is required ; in fourth they are not properly drilled 
in the rudiments. Coming thus into fifth they are not fluent at distin- 
guishing cases, tenses, and so on, they are further hampered by not know- 
ing the meaning of what they read. They seem never to reflect or to 
ask themselves what the writer of the sentence is trying to express, 
and consequently flounder hopelessly. I constantly hear the pupils recitin'/ 
home lessons in grammar, but when they come to be examined in the 
text-book, not in the exact words of it, they are unable to answer, and 
when they do happen to make an attempt, so obscure the sense by a 
cloud of verbiage that they are as wise, at the beginning as at the end. 
Itules of syntax are also learned off by heart, but are never applied 
and made practical use of. 

Geography. In geography they are frequently not familiar with the maps and 
generally have a mere rote knowledge. The sub-heads are seldom intel- 
ligently known even in sixth class, and I often And pupils in third who 
have no clear idea as to north, south, east, and west. In sixth, where 
it might be expected, they rarely have any practical useful acquain- 
tance with the meaning of latitude, longitude, the movements of the 
earth, and so forth. 

Reading, Rarely, if ever, in any kind of a school do the pupils get sound in- 
k c - stmetion in the very important matter of finding out the meaning or 
what they read. It is the division of the essential brandies universally 
neglected, and the pupils might as well not know how to read when they ex- 
tract no sense or signification from their reading. The excuse is that no 
fee ispaid forit, and with thenumberof other specially paid branches it does 
not get at all sufficient attention, and there is no effort made to explain 
the meaning or gist of a sentence or allusion. A long list of mono- 
syllabic words could be made out with whose meaning pupils are quite 
unacquainted, and matters are worse in the higher classes ; they give 
some meaning learned off by heart, but never seem to imagine that 
there is any signification at all in what they read. Every Inspector 
will he familiar with the dire confusion about King Alfred, Magna 
CJharta, Dr. Johnson, and so forth. 

Agriculture is taught purely from the book as a reading lesson, and 
as pupils depend on a knowledge of the subject-matter for a pass, failures 
predominate. 

Book- Book-keeping is not much taken up. I am told it is useful to the 
keeping. pupils in after life, but it is very doubtful if the pure rote knowledge 
they display is useful for anything — rather the contrary. These sets 
learned off by heart and copied from the text-book must be rather an 
impediment. Of course there is no denying an intelligent knowledge 
would be useful, but this is very rare. 

Needlework Quite recently the needlework programme has been entirely recasts 
, but it does not come into operation till March. In its present proportion 
Scheme. 1 tlie subject is well taught. It is when defective, mostly so in the second 
class, and I frequently find when I call in at the time for needlework 
that the supply of thimbles is short. The Industrial scheme received a 
considerable impetus from the very lucid and able exposition of it by 
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Miss Norris ; up to that everyone was in the dark as to its real scope. AppendixC. 
Jfow all are in favour of it, and it has an influential supporter in the R ep ^7 oa 
Bishop of Kerry. The scheme has been generally taken up here, and I State of 
ftiu very hopeful it will be permanently established. In many schools SctooIs * 
the girls take to it kindly, and no difficulties are encountered ; they MrTJ. F. 
continue making garments throughout the year, which are worn, as soon Hogan. 
as completed, by their relatives at home. Underclothing, woollen jackets, Killamey. 
aprons, and so on, worn by the grown girls is made by themselves, and — 
they also make dresses for their younger sis ters. There was a little trouble 
about material, but as the parents come to see that they can get gar- 
ments for the bare cost of the stuff I feel confident this difficulty 
will vanish. In some of the western portions of the district the 
people spin their own wool, and dye it in two or three different 
colours ; the thread is a little hard compared to that bought in 
shops, but at any rate this furnishes material enough for one of the two 
industrial branches necessary. The girls knit stockings, socks, gloves, 

■wristlets, mufflers, and guernseys ; in time I hope to see much more 
knitting done ; caps and overalls for boys, and many other articles now 
bought in shops made of inferior stuff. Like all new projects, this 
scheme met with opposition, and mistaken ideas crept abroad that 
elaborate dressmaking was wanted, that materials were to be got from 
the Board only, and that thus teachers would be seriously out of pocket. 

Time will efface these erroneous impressions ; they now know that any 
material will do, and that the parents have only to buy the same 
material they always had to buy to clothe their children, and bring it 
to the schools in place of making it at home, or paying to have it made, 
and that very plain work is sufficient. One cannot help being struck 
by the cheerful appearance of the sixth class girls when engaged in 
feminine employments, as compared with the puzzled, concentrated look 
of those ploughing through advanced arithmetic or dry geography. At 
present, there is some slight difficulty about the text book for reading ; 
there is nothing exactly suitable on the Board’s list. Details of house- 
keeping put in print are ludicrous, and still more so explained by 
teachers who have no practical knowledge of it. On the other hand, 
hints as to thrift in clothing and spending, avoiding showy garments, 
cheap food, drift into sermonizing. The usual manuals are peculiarly 
mal a propos on the question of boots, always to keep two pairs, while 
the generality never wear them. Joyce’s “ Names of Places,” shorn of a 
good deal of its philology, might prove interesting to them ; J ohnson’s 
“ Life of the Poets ” also occurred to me, but it is too heavy in style 
and over the heads of the pupils ; wholesome novels or interesting his- 
torical extracts would be more to the point. Cooking, selecting meat, 
washing, ironing, servants’ work, and so on, will never be taught from 
books — as well expect a man to become a skilful cricketer from cramming 
up the volume in the Badminton series on that game. 

Remaining extras are sparingly taken up. Irish is rather extensively Extras, 
taught in the extreme west, the abnormally high fee, ten shillings, is an Ins k* 
inducement, and nearly all the pupils presented speak the language. 

Sewing machine is attempted in some schools, but it scarcely ought to 
have a place in a school programme. All agents who sell sewing M ine ' 
machines are only too anxious to give instructions in the use and adjust- 
ment of it, gratis, and girls aged thirteen and fourteen who pass in this 
branch forget all about it when they want to use one after leaving 
school ; new inventions are coming in so rapidly that the machine of 
a few years hence will be quite different from the present one, and the 
machines pupils meet with afterwards may be of quite another make to 
the one they have learned at school. 

L 
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Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. J. F. 
Hogan. 
Killarnay. 

Drawing. 

Music. 


Drawing is taught in a few more schools every year, and good work 
is often done. Deficiency is most apparent in third class, where, the 
pupils are not sufficiently grounded in the mere rudiments, and teachers 
try to teach too many pupils ; one teacher cannot give adequate atten- 
tion to fifty or sixty pupils during half an hour, but no limit is placed 
to this. 

Mnsic is taught in only five schools ; creditable enough work is done, 
and the singing is correct. In sixth class there is generally a complete 
breakdown in theory, as pupils never seem to get any dear notions as 
to transposition. 

Other extras are scarcely worthy of mention, two or three occasionally 
in some schools for geometry, algebra, or Girls’ Reading Book, others are 
never touched. \Vant of judgment is shown in presenting irregular 
attendersin these extras, a pupil attending 102 or 110 days requires all 
his time to get well prepared iu the ordinary branches. It would be 
desirable to have fees for extras paid only for those who have attended 
150 days, and a separate roll should be kept for these pupils on a page 
in the roll book ; when an extra is taught two or three times a week an 
irregular attender must often miss instruction for weeks together. 

During the last two years no teachers have got into trouble by any 
infringement of Commissioners' Rule 139, nor have there been any 
further attempts at boycotting — a fact creditable to the good sense of 
the teachers — nor have there been any disagreements between teachers 
and managers. The latter never indulge in any arbitrary exercise of 
their powers ; at times, I am inclined to think some of them too easy 
with backsliders, but when the time comes to act with effect, they are 
there to do the right tiling. They show interest in the progress of their 
schools, and in case of rejection of unsuitable monitors, or of refusal to 
make any appointment, always rest satisfied with my decision, as well 
as in cases where I find it necessary to make unfavourable reports. I 
have to acknowledge the cordial co-operation of both Manager and Head 
Inspector. 


I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

James E, Hogan, District-Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 
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Miss Pkendekgast, Directress of Needlework. AppmUxC. 

Reports on. 

Education Office. f^te ? f 

Schools. 

March, 1891. Alin 
Prender- 


Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of 3 ust - 
the Commissioners, the following general report upon the progress of 
industrial education during the past year. It gives me pleasure to be 
able to state that a decided improvement iu knowledge of industrial 
subjects has taken place within this space of time. 

The increase of skill and knowledge with regard to plain sewing and Good 
knitting is very largely due to the provision made hy the Com- 
missioners (which came into force some eighteen months since), that Lion hi S 
the time devoted to instruction and practise in these important needlework, 
brandies should not be less than one hour daily for each pupil in rank 
above first class. This rule holds good in every school in which a 
female teacher, or a workmistress, is employed ; and its beneficial effect 
upon the children’s work is already very plainly visible. Formerly but 
half an hour was, as a general rule, devoted to the sewing lesson ; in 
this short space of time it did not seem worth while to take up the 
making of garments, which require “ fixing ” and superintendence, the 
teacher not having leisure for giving individual attention to the pupil, 
and the pupil not caring to begin a piece of work which must needs 
progress so slowly that the young seamstress was weary of it long 
before it reached completion. Accordingly, the reign of the “ practise- 
piece” was universal, and the children sewed in a dawdling and 
uninterested fashion during the twenty minutes, -or so, which remained 
of the half-hour’s lesson after the inevitable delay about getting to 
work ; for why should they be concerned about putting their neatest 
stitches on a bit of calico, whose probable destination was the rag- 
bag, and for which the best fate that could be expected would be that 
it should be converted into a duster 1 
The increased length of lesson, however, and the requirement that a 
garment made by each pupil, in rank above third class, should he 
shown at examination, are uniting to produce a very wholesome and 
necessary change. Their expectation that the Inspector will examine 
and give judgment on the article in their hands, is a great stimulus to 
the young workers to do their best with it, and quantity, as well as 
quality, is often attained. Now, many children make not only one, 
but four or five garments during the year, for their own or their 
relatives’ use. This is not only good as a means of improving the 
pupils’ own sewing and cutting out by practice, but it helps to develop 
many moral qualities, all well worthy of cultivation — tidiness, thrift, 
industry, unselfishness — this latter, of course, when the work is done 
for others, which, I am glad to say, is often the case. 

Many a girl in Fifth Class (2nd stage) is now making a shirt for her 
boy brother, while her little neighbour in Fifth (1st stage) is stitching 
carefully down the long seams of a garment intended for * mother." 

Mutual affectionate service is the very life of home. The mother 
regards with pride the homely apron which her little girl’s hands have 
sewn for her ; the man is rare, I think and hope, who finds no pleasure 
in the thought that the fingers of wife, or daughter, or sister have been 

L 2 
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AppendfaC. busy in bis behalf and for bis comfort, making, and mending, and 
Re TtTon Pitting to rights— -who is not gratified by the pains taken with the 
Stateof neat darning of his socks, and the care which never permits him to miss 
Schools. a needful button. And, surely, gratitude follows gratification— and we 
^ish to do all in our power for those who work so kindly and thought 
Prendtr- fully for us ! Everything is good which contributes, in even a very 
9 ast - sm all degree, to strengthen the domestic affections, and increase the 
happiness of home ; and since, as a general rule, happiness is sensibly 
abated by discomfort, and promoted by the reverse, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that a busy needle, in the hands of a well-skilled 
housewife, has a great part to play in the preservation of harmony and 
the bestowal of satisfaction. It is a far cry, one may say, from an 
hour’s lesson in needlework to this — and yet, not too far. F rom. small 
sources many great things spring. And the wife and mother of the 
future is the little school-girl of to-day, for whom it is all-important 
that her school-training should be such as will best qualify her to dis- 
charge well all the duties which wifehood and motherhood bring with 
them. And thus— since few will deny that a skilful use of the needle 
can do much to promote the comfort of a home— we come back, very 
easily and naturally, to that hour’s lesson in sewing with which we 
began. 

Improve- There is a distinct improvement in th e needlework executed at examin- 

tfft-cted ations for teachers and monitvesses held in 1890, as contrasted with the 
during year, specimens produced at similar examinations in 1889. This improvement 
is more marked in sewing than in the other branches taken with it, and 
is due, I think, to the action of the Commissioners in drawing attention 
to the great usefulness of industrial education, and providing (by obligatory 
work-time, publication of alternative scheme, revision of plain needlework 
programme, &c.), for more and better instruction in industrial subjects. 
It does not consist so much in a greater percentage of really good 
work — which still remains rare enough to be conspicuous — as in a much 
smaller proportion of poor and bad, and a higher level in the always 
large amount marked “middling.” This I give as a general rule ; but 
some districts have considerably increased their percentage of good, and 
even excellent work, since the examinations of 1889. Amongst these 
are Mallow, Boyle, Gort, Sligo, Ennis, Magherafelt, Enniskillen, Dun- 
gannon, Downpatrick, Lurgan, Dublin 1ST., Millstreet, and Cork. 

It is puzzling to understand why, sometimes, the general quality of 
sewing should vary so much in neighbouring districts — why one should 
be so much better, or so much worse than the other. There is no 
difficulty in comprehending why inequalities should be found in the 
work of districts distant, and radically different, from each other ; but 
it is not so easy to explain why such varying levels of merit should 
appear in those which lie side by side. Yet the fact remains. Some- 
times, too, it happens that poorer districts, and those which seem, to 
a casual observer, to labour under many disadvantages, excel, in this 
branch, wealthier, and more populous ones. 

Work of On the whole, in the examination work of 1890, as in that of 1889, 
Teadwn I have found that (excluding the specimens of Queen’s scholars in train- 
Monitresses ^ ie samples of needlework in all branches came from teachers 
it E lamina- taking high-class papers. In the schools presided over by such teachers, 
iions. monitresses would naturally enjoy special advantages in the way of 
industrial training, as well as in literary. Such is the case in Gilford 
Mill N.S., where the sewing of the monitresses showed that they had 
been taught thoroughly well, and in a good many other and smaller 
schools. The industrial instruction of monitresses appears often to, 
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saiTer ; and this happens, too, in a good many lai’ge schools, where it is AppencUzC. 
dac, very generally, to insufficient time given to needlework, in R eporfc8 on 
consequence of too much being devoted to teaching, and to literary State of 
occupations. In a particular school which I have in mind, I found Sch oois - 
one and a quarter hours monthly given by monitresses to this most Mist 
important subject, nearly all their available time being devoted to Prender- 
teaching, and to the acquisition of literary knowledge and accomplish- 9aat 
ments, such as geometrical drawing, instrumental music, &c. The 
sewing produced by these girls at July Examinations was anything but 
creditable — as might be expected. 

Cutting out continues to be very defective. In the northern districts Cutting out 
this seems mainly attributable to the fact that great numbers of very — v ’? nt of 
roughly-shaped shirts — what are known as “slop” goods, intended for patterns, 
the cheapest trade — are manufactured there; and the candidates, 
becoming familiarized with the appearance of these unshapely garments, 
go no higher for a model when cutting out shirts themselves. This is 
a great pity, as a pattern quite correct in its proportions, and neatly 
tacked together, is utterly spoilt by being shaped exactly like a sack 
turned up-side down, having sleeves attached to it at the comers thus 
brought uppermost, and a hole cut to accommodate the neck. In some 
of the southern districts the girls seem to have had instruction in the 
principles of shirt cutting, and to have been often too careless to make 
a proper use of their knowledge. A common mistake is to cut the 
pattern in imitation of the appearance of a shirt hung up by its sleeves 
in a shop window ; iu a garment so placed the yoke, or upper part of 
the back covering the shoulder, falls forward and overhangs the chest. 

This position, reproduced and made permanent iu the paper shirt, gives 
it the appearance of being designed for a hunchback — the neck-opening, 
instead of rising from above the shoulders, being placed quite in front 
of the chest. The wearer would be constantly harassed by the 
pressure of a fold across the back of the neck, pushing the head 
down. 

It is plain that more intimate knowledge of a correct pattern is 
Deeded to enable girls to cut a well-shaped shirt, which, naturally, pre- 
sents greater difficulties to them than are encountered in the production 
of feminine under-garments, though a good outer petticoat is often 
found an enigma. Consequently, I should be glad to know that a set 
of the patterns most frequently needed — those of garments required to bo 
shown at results examinations by needlework programme for various 
classes — was in use in every girls' school, or school where a work- 
mistress is employed. They would be six in number, and would cost, 
altogether, Is. as marked on the Board’s list of requisites, and the 
good which they would do, if used regularly for teaching, would be very 
great indeed. This expense ought not to be beyond the reach of even a 
very small school. Their use, also, would be a convenience to the 
Inspector, as a regular standard for judgment would thus he created, 
and he would be spared the worry of calculating how much of the 
unshapeliness of the pattern before him was due to ignorance, and how 
much to the peculiarities of the local cut. 

Industrial "Departments have considerably increased in number industrial 
during the past year. Perhaps it may not be amiss to give a list of the Depait- 
newly-founded ones, with a little sketch of the different industrial menta. 
occupations carried on in them, and the number of pupils iu average 
attendance previous to my visit. I give them in the order in which 
they received from the Commissioners their grant of aid — viz., the 
B ^ ar 7 paid to the industrial teacher who carries on the work of instruc- 
tion, 
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AppendixC. St. Francis Xavier's (BaUagltaderreen) Convent National School ia 
Reports on situated hi & much congested and very poor district, and the value of the 
State of instruction and employment which it affords to the young girls of thenerih- 

School, bourhood should be very highly estimated. The ladies conducting exert 
themselves, with untiling benevolence, first, to procure orders for every 
Premier- kind of work which seems to offer fail* remuneration to the worker- 
s' and then to instruct their pupils in the best manner of fulfilling these 
contracts so as to satisfy the givers, and invite further employment of 
the same land. Though this department had been organized for but a 
few months when I visited it, great progress had already been made, 
and the girls were actively occupied upon the following branches : — 

Dressmaking (on scientific system), shirtmalring — to a large extent 
for Northern firms — making of ladies’ underclothing, orders for which 
came mostly from manufacturers ; hemstitching (known also as veining), 
sprigging, and ornamental marking of handkerchiefs ; making of babies’ 
frocks and robes, of passementerie buttons, crochet, plain and fancy 
knitting, simple ecclesiastical embroidery • and — for a limited number of 
pupils — the dyeing, carding, spinning, and weaving of wool. The 
attendance, for some time before my visit, averaged fifty-five. 

Navan Convent National School (No. 2.) — Situated in a much richer dis- 
trict than the last mentioned school, the pupils of this one do not find them- 
selves driven by want to exert themselves in working regularly for pay. 
Much of what they produce is used by themselves and by their relatives, 
but orders are also received for work of a superior character. The 
branches on which they were employed when I last visited the school 
were : — • 

Plain dressmaking, skirtmaking, and making of ladies’ underclothing 
— the latter generally kandsewn and very nicely worked ; knitting and 
crocheting of vests, shawls, petticoats, mufflers, mats, &c. ; crochet lace, 
largely used in trimming surplices, and other articles for church use ; 
simple ecclesiastical embroidery. Average attendance, fifty, almost 
all literary pnpiis, the amended regulations for industrial depart- 
ment, which provide for instruction of externs, not having been pub- 
lished at the date of my visit. 

King's Inns Street Convent (Sisters of Charity) National School— 
This department is remarkable for the excellent quality of its work, 
executed under difficulties, for the only work-room which is at the dia- 
posal of the conductors, though well lighted and ventilated, is, unfortu- 
nately, very small. One would be built were ground for its erection 
available ; but that at present it is not possible to obtain. Meanwhile 
the girls, who are nearly all senior pupils or monitresses employed in 
the school, make the best of their instruction, which is very good, and 
of their elbow-room, which is limited, and produce most creditable 
work in : — 

Dressmaking, on scientific system ; shirtmaking, making of under- 
clothing, cloth work in Ulsters, jackets, cloaks, and boys’ suits of various 
patterns ; children’s frocks, smocked and embroidered ; crochet wraps, 
petticoats, and so forth; and, occasionally, a little crewel or other fancy 
work. The average attendance, when I last inspected, was fifty — divided 
into drafts such as the work-room would accommodate. 

Carna Convent (Sisters of Mercy) National School is situated in an 
extremely poor district, where the chance of earning even very small 
wages is eagerly grasped at by many gilds. The work done is the card- 
ing, spinning, and knitting of wool, and the articles produced are 
disposed of in England .by the Connemara Industries Company. By 
means of this work a number of girls earned during winter two shillings 
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to two shillings and sixpence each weekly — a great boon in a neighbour- Appendix C. 
hood so stricken by poverty. The average attendance, when visited, Rep ~ ou 
was fifty-four. State of 

Toughed Convent National School. — The principal industrial occupa- Schools, 
tion carried on here is the making of the beautiful needlepoint lace of 
which, more than forty years ago, this convent was the birth-place. It Premltr - 
is an exquisite fabric, as produced by the most skilled adult workers. ff ast - 
When I last inspected, the extern pupils of the industrial department 
were engaged in learning and practising the making of this lace, in 
which a number of them promised to excel. Plain dressmaking, making 
of underclothing and baby-clothes, and crewel-work, were the occupa- 
tions of the school-pupils. These latter averaged twenty-four, the 
attendance of the externa twenty. My visit was made before publica- 
tion of revised rules. 

Garricbon-Suir Presentation Convent National School. — This depart- 
ment is of much use to the girls of the town who desire to earn weekly 
wages, while at the same time qualifying themselves to fill situa- 
tions. Nearly all the work is done to order for local traders, one large 
drapery house taking considerable quantities. It is of creditable 
quality. The branches taught are : — 

Plain dressmaking, skirtmaking, making of neat underclothing, 
knitting by hand and machine, cloth-work in little boys’ suits, making 
of fancy aprons, pinafores, &c. The number of pupils attending 
averaged thirty-five. 

Kinsale Convent National School is remarkable chiefly for its produc- 
tion of fine Limerick lace, of the variety called “ tambour.” This is made 
in very good quality, and there appears +o be fair sale for it. "Work is 
also carried on in machine knitting, making of shirts and underclothing ; 
and a girl was occupied at the date of my visit in the fashioning of 
bunting flags. The average attendance was small previous to my inspec- 
tion — only ten ; but it has since increased to thirty, and the number' of 
blanches of work undertaken has increased also. 

Cashel Convent National School. — The girls here were occupied 
with ; — Plaiu dressmaking, shirt-making, making of under-clothing, 
crochet lace, crochet in wool, cloth applique, intended for cushions, fire- 
Ecreens, &c., crewel work, and simple ecclesiastical embroidery, good of 
its kind. They were generally doing well. The average attendance 
was twenty-eight, of whom twelve were externs. 

Tralee ( Presentation ) Convent National School. — This department, 
though but recently organized, I found in very satisfactory order when I 
visited in October last. The Sister who acts as Industrial Teacher is 
highly gifted as a designer, especially for Limerick “ run” lace, of which 
she also thoroughly understands the working. She has received no fewer 
than nine medals from the South Kensington Schools for excellence in 
lace design, and her work is much approved by Mr. Alan Cole. She has 
selected from among the pupils such girls as have shown special aptitude 
for the production of lace, and who desire to practise lace making as 
their trade. The more advanced of these were doing good work, and 
earning regular weekly wages, at the time of my visit, and from later com- 
munication I learn that orders for the lace have multiplied, and that it is 
being bought by a large commercial house. Some of the specimens 
earliest made were exhibited at the Royal Dublin Society’s Autumn 
Show, when Her Excellency Lady Zetland purchased a scarf from the 
case. Other pupils of the Industrial Class were at work on the making 
of shirts and underclothing, fancy knitting, and crochet of many dif- 
ferent articles and patterns, and two or three girls were doing crewel 
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Appendix C. embroidery, taught them as reward for diligence at plain sewing. Th e 
Reports on average attendance was forty, thirty-two being pupils andmonitressesof 
State of school, and eight extents. 

School Kells Convent National School . — The pnpils here were occupied in 
Miss dressmaking by scientific system — shirt-making, making of under- 
Prender - clotliing and baby-clothes, fancy knitting and crochet, Mountmellick 
gast ’ work and crewel. Some had very recently joined the Industrial Class, 
and were still merely learners \ others were producing creditable work, 
wliich conductors hoped to be able to dispose of, as openings for doing so 
seemed to be presenting themselves. I am in hopes that this depart- 
ment will assist in developing a needed spirit of energy and industry 
among the girls of the neighbourhood. The average attendance was 
thirty-four. 

Increase of Besides making these grants of aid to new departments, the Commis* 
Grants. sioners have increased the grants formerly given in several schools where 
additional labour was undertaken by an Industrial Teacher, and addi- 
tional time devoted, with the object of assisting the pupils to turn their 
knowledge to profitable account by doing work for sale. One of these 
schools is New Boss Carmelite Convent, where the recent revision of 
"Rule 52 has permitted the incorporation of an old-established lace- 
making class with the Industrial Department, which now numbers nearly 
forty extern pupils, earning regular wages by working at Venetian and 
Bose point laces, flat needlepoint, and varieties of crochet guipure, of all 
oi which the senior girls produce very handsome and valuable specimens. 
Weaving I alluded in my last year’s report to the weaving industry founded in 
Clasoes. Skibbereen Convent National School. This has grown and prospered, 
as an enterprise conducted with so much zeal and energy deserved to do. 
When I last visited the school twenty-three looms were at -work together 
in the bright and airy weaving-room, which was full of the hum of their 
movement, and a sense of busy life. Linen of various widths and 
qualities is produced from these looms — lawn for “tape-bordered” hand- 
kerchiefs, and cambric for hem-stitched ones — thin Holland for ladies 
summer gowns, and huckaback towelling. It takes an advanced pupil 
to produce the latter, which is woven in a pattern, involving the use of 
extra treadles, and skilful manipulation of the threads. The girls take 
it in turn to reel and warp the thread, and wind it on the bobbins, also 
to help in “beaming” on the warp for a fresh web, and so become 
acquainted with all details of the work which they hope to do 
by-and-bye in their own homes, when new pupils will fill their 
places in the Convent weaving-room. Another weaving-class has recently 
been started in Queenstown Convent National School, and the Commis- 
sioners have thus been enabled to substantially aid the industry by 
granting salary to a skilled teacher, who -will devote his attention im- 
partially to both schools, dividing his time between them. The success 
of his instructions at Skibbereen — where the linen is generally sold 
before it leaves the looms — guarantees that good progress will be made 
with the work at Queenstown. 

rogreas of In a good number of the schools which. I visited during the year I found 
t h °™ tive the work of alternative scheme for Sixth Class progressing satisfactorily. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. PltENDERGAST, 

Directress of Needlework. 
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Needlework. R, portson 

_ __ _ State of 

Per-centages showing general quality of tllo wort executed. Sct ° oli ’ 

■ Miss 

Sowing. Knitting. Cntting-out. 


(Letterkeony.) Good, 
Middlii 


Middling, 
Poor, 
Bad, . 


District 3, . . Excellent, 

(Londonderry.) Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 


Dislrict3,. . • Excellent, 

(Coleraine.) Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


District 4, . . Excellent, 

(Ballymena.) Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


District 5,. . . Excellent, 

(Donegal.) Pretty Good, 


Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . . 


District 6,. . . Excellent, 

(Strabane.) Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


(Maghera.) Good, 

Middling, 


District 8, . 

(Belfast, North.) 


District 8A, 

(Carrickfergns.) 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


District 9, 

(Belfast, North.) 


District 9A, . J 

(Belfast.) ! 
( Bead Inspector’s 1 
District.) I 


Excellent, 
Good, . 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 


District 10 , 

(Newtownards.j 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling. 
Poor,. 
Bad, . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 


Excellent, 
Good. 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Excellent, 

Good, 


Middling, 

Poor, 

Bod, . . 


Excellent, 

Good. 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 
Bad,. . 


Excellent, 
Good, . 
Middling, 
Poor, , 
Bad, . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 
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Reports ou 
State of 
Schools. 

Miss 

Premier- 

gust. 


(Lnrgan.) 


District 12, 
(Sligo.) 


District 13, 

(Enniskillen.) 


District 14, . , 

(Omagh.) 


District 15, 

(Dungannon.) 


District 1 G, 

(Armagh.) 


District 17, . . 

(Downpatrick.) 


District 18 , 

(Monaghan.) 


District 19, « 

(Ncwry.) 


District 20', , 

(Ballina.) 


District 21 , 
(Swineford.) 


District 23, j 
(Boyle.) 


District 23, 


(Cavan.) 


Per-contagos showing general quality of the work executed. 


Sewing. 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . ; 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor,. 
Bad,. 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good. 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good. 
Middling, 
Poor,. ’ 
Bad, . • 


Per 

Cent. 

13 


20 

40 

34 

0 

Nil 

Nil 

CO 

30 

4 

Nil 


50 

7 

Nil 


50 

30 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

37 

57 

0 

Nil 


20 

16 

Nil 


Nil 

39 

40 


4 

Nil 


11 

Nil 


NU 

Nil 


Knitting. 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good. 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

. Middling, 
JPoor, . 

1 Bad, . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad,. 

Exeollcnt, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, * 
Bad, . ; 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, ' , 
Bad, ' 


Per 

Cent. 

24 


4 

NU 


Nil 

NU 

NU 

G3 

23 


Nil 

NU 


29 

30 
G 

NU 


10 

Nil 

NU 


Nil 

fiG 


13 

NU 


12 

NU 


Gutting-out 


Excellent 
Good, , 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middlin' 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent. 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bod, . 

Excellent 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor,. 
Bad, . 

Excellent 

Good, 
Mid dling , 
Poor, 

Bad, . 


Per 

Cent 

Nfl 


Nil 

S3 


Nil 

13 

SC 


Nil 

Nil 

24 

70 


43 

5 

Nil 

G 

75 


Nil 

7 


Nil 

12 

45 

40 
3 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

10 

SO 

Nil 

9 

50 

41 

Nil 
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Append ixC. 

Per-contages showing gonornl quality of the work executed. — - 

Reports on 

State of 

Cutting-out. Schools. 

Miss 
Prendcr - 


Sowing. 


District 24, 

(Bailieborough.) 


District 25, . 

(Drogheda.) 


District 26, 
(Westport.) 


District 27, 
(Roscommon.) 


District 28, 
(Longford.) 


District 29, 
(Trim.) 


District 30, 
(Dublin, North.) 


District 31, 

(Ballinamore.) 


District 32, , 

(Tuam.) 


District 33, 
(Mullingar.) 


District 84, 
(Galway.) 


District 35, 
(Ballinasloe.) 


District 30, 
(Papons town.) 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 

Bad, . . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 

Bad, . . 

Excellent, 

Good. 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 

Bad, . ' . ' 

Excellent, 
Pretty Good, 
Middling, 
Poor. 

Bad, . . ' 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, , 
Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, ' . 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . ' 

Excellent, 

Good- 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . ‘ 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, ' . ; 


Per 

Cent. 

Nil 

21 

50 


Knitting. 


Nil 

32 

50 

18 

Nil 

10 

24 

20 

34 


Nil 

31 

45 

20 


NU 

Nil 


Nil 

20 


Excellent, 

Good. 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . ' . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . , 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . ' . 

Excellent, 
Pretty Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . ’ . . 

Excellent, 
Good, * . 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . ‘ . 


2 | Excellent, 
Good, ' . 
Middling. 
Poor, 

Bad', . ‘ . 


Excellent, 
Pretty Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . ‘ , 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, ’ . 

Excellent, 
Good, ' . 
Middling, 
Poor, ‘ , 
Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, ' . 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, | . 

Excellent, 
Good, ’ . 
Middling, 
Poor, ; . 


Per 

Cent. 

4 


40 

20 

NU 


Nil 

38 

42 


Excellent, 
Good, ' . 
Middling, 
Poor, ' . 
Bad, 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, , 

ExeeUent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
ii> Poor, 

NU Bad, 

NU ExeeUent, 
87 Good, 
Middling, 
Poor. 

Bad, . , 


50 

13 

Nil 

11 


NU 

40 

80 

30 

Nil 

0 

G5 

23 


NU 

3S 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad,. 

Excellent, 

Good 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad 

ExeeUent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 


10 Excellent, 
53 Good; 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 


10 

4 

NU 

45 

15 

27 

13 


Per 

Cent. 

NU 


NU 

NU 

30 

70 

NU 


50 

34 

NU 

NU 

25 


Nil 

15 


6 

NU 


NU 

NU 

40 

50 

10 


11 

22 


Excellent, 

Good 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Nil 

NU 


53 

10 

Nil 

NU 

20 

75 

5 

Nil 

4 

40 

60 

Nil 
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Appendix 0. ' 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Miss 
Premier • 
gait. 


District. 


District 37, . 

(Dublin, 3.) 


Training College, 
Marlborough-atreet. 


Our Lady of Mercy 
Training College. 


Church of Ireland 
Training College. 


District 39, 
(ListoweL) 


Districts 40 and 40A, 
(Dublin South.) 


District 41, . 

(Portarlington.) 


District 43, 
(Gort.) 


District 43, 
(Templemore.) 


District 44, 
(Athy.) 


District 45, 
(Ennis.) 


District 40, 
(Tipperary.) 


District 47, 

(Kilkenny.) 


Per-contages showing general quality of the work executed. 


Sewing. 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, . 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 


Excellent, 
Good 
Midi. 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Hiddlini 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 


Per 

Cent. 

14 


14 

Nil 

Nil 


1C 

cc 

23 

0 

Nil 


5 

Nil 


13 

Nil 


44 

12 

Nil 


31 

Nil 

Nil 


49 

16 

Nil 


Knitting. 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 


Excellent 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good. 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good. 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 
Good. . . 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 


Per 

Cent. 

12 


Nil 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

70 


10 

Nil 


Nfl 

60 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 


60 

22 

12 

Nil 


Cutting-out 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good. 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middlins 

Poor, 


Excellent, 
Good. 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, , 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Mid dlin g, 

Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 


Per 

Cent 

Nil 

45 

35 

20 

m 


m 

95 

S 


Nil 

60 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

7 

33 


Nil 

Nil 

66 

33 

13 

Nil 

22 

33 


Nil 

Nil 

20 

GO 

20 

Nil 

23 

66 

23 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

11 

11 


33 

83 

Nil 
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District 48. . 

(Toughal.) 


District 49, 
(Waterford.) 


District 50, 

(Enniscorthy.) 


District 51, , 

(Limerick.) 


District 52, . 

(Bathkeule.) 


District 53, 
(Clonmel.) 


District 54, 
(Tralee.) 


District 55, 
(Mills tree t) 


District 56, , 

(Mallow.) 


District 57,* 
(Killarney.) 


AppendixC. 

Per-centagea showing general quality of the work executed. 

Reports on 

State of 

Sewing. Knitting. Cutting-out. Schools. 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, , 
Bad, . . 


Good, 

Middling, 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . , 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 


Middling, 
Poor,. 
Bad, . 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor,. 
Bad, . , 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 


District 58, 4 . Excellent, 

(Bantry.) Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


CDnnmanway.) Good, 
Middlin 


District 60, 
(Cork.) 


, Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . ; 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling. 
Poor,. 
Bad, . , 


Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, . 
Bad, . . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 


10 Excellent, 
17 Good, 

56 Middling, 
17 Poor,. 

Nil Bad, . . 


27 Good, 

60 Middling, 


8 Poor, 
Nil Bad, . 


11 Excellent, 
25 Good, 

54 Middling, 
10 Poor, . 

Nil Bod, . . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, 


( Excellent, 
Good, 
Middling, 
Poor, 

Bad, . . 


10 Excellent, 
48 Good. 

32 Middling, 
10 Poor, 

Nil Bad, . . 


24 Excellent, 
56 Good, . 

20 Middling, 
Nil Poor, 

Nil Bad, . . 


74 Good. 

20 Middling, 


6 Poor, 
Nil Bad, . 


Nil Excellent, 
59 Good, 

41 Middling, 
Nil Poor, 

Nil Bad, . . 


Cent * a,/ * 
Nil 


Nil Excellent, 
67 Good. 

33 Middling, 
Nil Poor, 

Nil Bad, . 


Nil Excellent, 


Excellent, 

Good, 

Middling, 

Poor, 

Bad, . . 


9 Excellent, 
49 Good, 

36 Middling, 
7 Poor, 

Nil Bad, 


8 Excellent, 
62 Good, 

26 Middling, 
6 Poor, , 
Nil Bad, 
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Amende. NATI0NAL gcHOOLS HAVING SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL 
j^f 011 DEPARTMENTS. 

Schools. 


(2.) Reports by District Inspectors on School Departments 

coining within, the provisions of Rule 52, viz. ; — 

Industrial (a.) In National Schools whose Managers desire that special provision 
instruction. ma( i e f or the instruction and training of Externa as well as female 
pupils who have passed; through the sixth class in Embroidery and 
other advanced kinds of needlework or other approved branches of 
industrial instruction for females, a salary’ dependent upon the circum- 
stances of the case may he awarded to a Special Industrial Teacher 
thoroughly qualified to organize and conduct such instruction. 

(6.) Such Teacher will be charged with the general supervision of 
the entire Industrial Education in the School, including the plain 
needlework, &e., prescribed in the programmes of the several classes, 
and will be personally responsible for the efficient instruction and train- 
ing of a Special Industrial Class composed of Extern young women, and 
such pupils as may have passed through the ordinary literary course of 
the School. 

(c.) Each member of the . Special Industrial class must be engaged in 
receiving Industrial Instruction daily, for such time as in consideration 
of the nature of the industry pursued may be deemed adequate. 

(d.) The recognition of a Special Industrial Teacher will not relieve 
the ordinary female teachers of the School from the obligation of 
giving efficient practical instruction under the supervision of the Special 
Industrial Teacher in. plain needlework, &c., to the pupils of the School 
Classes as prescribed in the programmes, and particularly to the girls 
of the sixth class under .the alternative Scheme approved for that class. 

(e.) To warrant the recognition of a Special Industrial Teacher, there 
must be a separate work-room suitably furnished and used for the 
instruction of the Special Industrial Class. The instruction, however, 
of the several classes in needlework, &c., and of the sixth class in the 
alternative scheme may be earned on wholly or partly by the teachers 
in this work-room. 

(/) The remuneration of the Special industrial Teacher from the 
Co mmis sioners is limited to' the personal salary awarded to her, but the 
Commissioners strongly recommend that such salary be augmented 
from local sources by the Patron or Manager of the School. 

(<?.) In every Industrial Department, a separate Roll Book, and 
separate Daily Report Book, must be kept for the Special Industrial 
Class. 

District No. 8. — Orumlin-boad Convent N.S — Industrial 
Department. 

This Department has been in operation since 1868. 

De partm ent The Industrial branches taught are — 

Bead Cutting out and Dressmaking, Lace-m altin g, Sprigging, die. 

The work material ■ is supplied by the Community chiefly. The 
finished work is given to the children. 

. The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 9. 
On the day of inspection there were present 8 pupils. 
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Crumlin- 

road 

Convent, 
Bella Bt> 
Industrial 
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The branches upon -which they were engaged were as follows JppmitxC 


.Knitting, 

Sprigging, 

Lace-mating, 

Shirt-maMng. 


Reports on. 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Hewlett, 


The proficiency of tlie pupils of literary school in plain needle-work, 
tnitting, tic., as tested at the Results Examination held in June, 1890, 
was most satisfactory. They had been instructed with much care and 
efficiency, and each girl, from 3rd class upwards, exhibited one or more 
useful articles of dress made entirely by herself during the year. 

The success with which the alternative scheme for 6th class was 
worked during the past year was most encouraging. The pupils 
without exception, showed remarkable proficiency in shirbmaking, 
cutting out, and dressmaking, knitting of Jerseys, gloves, caps, &c. 
Each girl exhibited a man’s shirt, and a dress to fit herself or some 
member of her family, cut out and made by herself, as well as several 
knitted articles. The quality of the work in all cases was exceptionally 
good. 

The sewing and knitting of the monitors, of the pupils who have 
already passed 6 1 and 6 2 , and of the externs, were most satisfactory ; 
and the specimens of this work in the school were of great number, 
variety and merit. 

The teaching power of this department is able and effective. The 
industrial teacher is a lady who has a special aptitude for the business, 
and who combines with great taste and judgment a remarkable skill in 
the practical work of the several branches naught by her. Some of 
the samples executed by her in point lace, sprigging, embroidery, &c., 
which I have seen were very handsome. She is ably assisted by the 
other members of the community who have charge of the several 
classes. 

In conclusion, I may mention that of the pupils of this department a 
number obtained employment directly out of the school within the 
twelve months ended the 28th February, 1891, including : — 

3 who were engaged as machinists , at 5s. per week. 

2 „ „ improvers in dressmaking, to be paid at 

end of first year. 

3 j, Jf machinists in warerooms, paid according to 

work, which varied from 3s. weekly. 

2 „ „ to work for the Knitting Company. 


District No. 9. — St. Malachy’s National School— Industrial 
Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1st April, 1866. 

The industrial branches taught are — 


St. 

Malacby*s 
Convent, 
Belfast, 
Indos trial 
Department 


Underclothing, plain and fancy knitting, shirtmaking, and some ^ 
dressmaking. Gordon, 


Most of the children bring their own work material ; others are sup- 
plied by the nuns. The finished work becomes the property of the 
pupils who work it. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the literary school in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &e. ; is highly satisfactory j a large quantity of under- 
clothing, pinafores, shirts, knitted petticoats, &c., was on exhibition on 
day of results examination. 
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Appendix C. Tlie alternative scheme has not been adopted. 

Be "oils on The Bionitors, "who are the on ty P u l 5i l s ™. the industrial department 
Stale of proper, show fair proficiency ; but they have not been afforded sufficient 
Schools- time. 

The teaching power is quite adequate ; but the room is much too 
Gordon, small and dingy. 

Owing to the difficulty of being able to secure better accommodation 
the conductor's of the school intend to close the industrial department 
from the midsummer vacation. 


Distkiot No. 19. — Rostrevok Convent National School — Industrial 
Department. 

Department 

— This department has been in operation above fifteen years. 

M'Creanor, The industrial branches taught are — 

Plain sewing and knitting, and fancy needlework and lace- 
making. 

The work material is supplied by the Sisters of Mercy. 

The finished work is disposed of by orders and by agents in Ireland, 
England, and Scotland. 

The pupils receive payment or remuneration for their work, when 
finished, from 3s. to 6s. a week. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 20. 

On the day of inspection there were present 13 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged and the results attained 
were as follows : — 

Underclothing and lacemaking. 

Productions good, and payments good or fair. 

Plain and fancy needlework is carefully taught to the pupils of this 
school. Lacemaking is also taught. Some of the pupils, after leaving 
the literary school, become workers in this industrial department, and 
earn a livelihood in it until other employment offers. Besides the 
externs, work is given to others to be done in their own homes, which 
is an additional advantage furnished by this school. The work is dis- 
posed of by orders and agency, in the same way as in the Canal-street 
(Newry) Industrial School, of which this is a branch house. 

The teaching power i3 excellent, as is proved by the excellence of 
their finished products. 


Rostrevor 

Convent 

Indoitrial 


District No. 19. — Canal-street Convent National School- 
Industrial Department. 

This Department has been in operation above thirty years. 

The Industrial branches taught are — 

Dressmaking, embroidery, lacemaking, and nearly every description 
of fancy work, as well as plain work and underclothing of the 
highest character. 

The work material is supplied by the sisterhood. Their plain and fancy 
products have been shown at all the principal exhibitions during the 
last twenty years, and are sold in Ireland, England, Wales, and largely 
in Australia. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 64. 

On the day of inspection there were present U pupils. 
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Newry, 

Industrial 

Department 
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Hie branches upon -which they were engaged and the results attained Appendix c. 
were as follows Rep^tT «n 
fine underclothing of linen, cotton, and silk ; also a few at lace- |^ t 0 e ol of 
making and ecclesiastical embroidery. c 00 s ' 

Results as to products, excellent j and as to pay, good or fail*. -Mr. 

Plain sewing, knitting, and fancy needlework are carefully taught to 
the pupils of the literary school. The character and percentage of the 
passes and pass marks in this school are lowered by the number of half- 
time and irregular pupils that attend it. After the discontinuance of 
the former workmistress in 1889, and the uncertainty of receiving 
grants under the new scheme for sixth class pupils and the Industrial 
Department, the ladies in charge ceased to keep separate account books 
for it. On receiving notice of recognition late in 1890, they recom- 
menced keeping separate report and roll books. 

Most of the underclothing, embroidery, and lace made in this Indus- 
trial School, chiefly for exportation, is of the finest material and of the 
highest character. This is well known, independent of my testimony, 
by the public recognition and medals, granted by the managers of home 
and foreign exhibitions to this school for more than fifteen years. The 
excellence of the productions of this school also prove the high class 
teaching power of the Sisters of Mercy who conduct it. 


District No. 24. — Carrickm across National School. — Industrial 
Department. 

In 1846 the lace school was founded in Carrickmacross. The 
Industrial Department was opened in present room in August, 1876. 

The industrial branch taught is Carrickm across Lace. 

The work material is supplied by Miss M £ Keon. 

Work not executed to order Is retained by Miss M £ Keon, who sends 
it to exhibitions, bazaars, and ladies’ sales of work. The pupils receive 
payment or remuneration for their work when finished from Miss 
If'Keon, who pays pupils according to skill displayed. 

On the day of inspection there were present in the department 
19 pupils. 

Very few extems or pupils who have passed VI 2 . class attend Industrial 
School for instruction in lace work ; the average number of pupils 
under instruction in this department is disappointing, and evinces a 
lack of appreciation, by the females of the neighbourhood, of the advan 
tages of instruction by the ample staff employed, who are qualified 
and experienced lace workers. 

The proficiency of the pupils of literary school in plain needlework 
was moderately fair. Increased attention to button-hole working, 
patching, and darning is desirable. 


Camckma- 
cross, co. 
Monaghan, 
Industrial 
Department 

Mr. 

Bateman. 


District No. 28. — St. Joseph’s Contest National School — 
Industrial Department. 

Tliis Department lias been in operation since April, 1 861. 

The Industrial branches taught are — 

Embroidery and art needlework. 

The work material is supplied by the community. 

JI 


St. 

Josephi 

Convent, 

Longford, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. Healy * 
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AppendlxC. The finished work is disposed oi in tlie shops of Longford and of 
Reports on neighbouring towns. Sales are also made to the “Irish Home Industrie-'' 
State of Institution. 

Schools. The pupils receive payment or remuneration for their work when 
MtClfah- failed from Is. (id. to 6s. per week. 

On the day of inspection there were present in the Department 
25 pupils. 

The branches upon wkiok they were engaged and the results attained 
were as follows : — 

Plain knitting and sewing, crochet, crewel work, embroidery, 
knitting machine and sewing machine. The results were good 
in each. 

In the literary school plain knitting and sewing — including the making 
up of useful articles of dress — receive due attention ; hence, though die 
alternative scheme has not yet been formally adopted, the results ahned 
at by that scheme are in effect achieved, so far as domestic industry 
is concerned. 

In the Industrial Department, the crocheting of ladies’ shawls, wraps, 
babies’ hoods, &e., is very neatly executed, as is the making up of fine 
underclothing; embroidery, crewd work, and art needlework are also well 
executed by some of the girls. The externs are mainly employed attire 
sewing and the knitting machine, making up shirts and stock- 
ings. These girls work well, and earn from Is. (id. to 6s. per week 
accordingly to their proficiency and to the demand for work. The great 
impediment to the extension of this department is the difficulty of 
seeming a constant market for the finished articles. 

The teaching power is ample, and tlie Sisters in charge work with all 
the untiring assiduity and satisfactory efficiency characteristic of their 
Order. 


District Ho. 29.— Kells Convert National School— Industrial 
Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1st September, 1890. 

The industrial branches taught are — 

Crochet work, embroidery, shirtmaking, dressmaking, baby clothes, 
underclothing, Mountmellick work, ifec. 

The work material is supplied by shops and factories. 

The finished work is sold. 

The pupils receive payment or remuneration for their work when 
finished according to work done. 

The number of pupils on Hie rolls of the industrial department was 
30. 

On the day of inspection there were present 27 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 
Crochet work, embroidery, shirtmaking, dressmaking, baby clothes, 
Mountmellick work, & c. ; and the results were excellent. 

The proficiency of the pupils of literary school in plain needlework, 
knitting, &.C., is good. 

The alternative scheme is not in operation, exemption having been 
obtained. 

The proficiency of the pupils and monitors who have already passed 
6 1 , 6 a , and externs in the business of the industrial department, e 
good. 


Convent, 

Industrial 

Department 

~Dr. 

Moran. 
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The teaching power of tlie Department is good. AppendixC. 

There were not any irregularities or defects in the -working of the RenortTon 
Department. 

District No. 29. — Navan F. (2) National School — Industrial 
Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1st January, 1889. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Shii'tmaking, underclothing, dressmaking, knitting of all kinds, Dr. 
crewel work, embroidery, crochet work (fancy and rough), Moran. 
maerame lace, sewing machine, <&c. 

The work material is supplied by the nuns and local friends of the 
convent. 

The finished work is sold. 

The pupils receive payment or remuneration for their work when 
finished according to the work done, from Is. 6 d. to 5s. per week, accord- 
iuo to their efficiency and dexterity. 

On the da} T of inspection there were present in the department 
48 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were : — 

Shirtmaking, knitting, crochet work, jerseys, caps, dressmaking, 
underclothes, &c. 

The proficiency of the pupils of literary school in plain needlework, 
knitting, Ac., is good. 

The proficiency in the alternative scheme G l , 6 2 , girls* is good. 

Tlie proficiency of the pupils and monitors who have already passed 
G 1 , G 2 , and extents in the business of the industrial department, is good. 

The teaching power of the department is good ; and there are not 
any irregularities or defects in the working of the department. 


State of 
Schools. 

Moran. 
Navan (2) 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Department 


District No. 37. — Weayer’s-square Convent National School — 
Industrial Department. 

This Department has been in operation since February, 1889. 

The Industrial branches taught here are — 

“ Scientific ” dressmaking and shirtmaking ; wool and crochet 
work ; Limerick lace ; also hand-painted Christinas cards, &c. 

„ Die work material is supplied by the Convent community. The 
.mished work is for the most part given as premiums to the pupils. 

A few orders for finished work were received from business houses 
m Dublin, the whole payment from which was given to the pupils. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 48. 
On the day of inspection there were present 43 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were dressmaking, 
shirtmaking, wool work. 

Painting, and sewing machine — by externs only, 
ike proficiency of the pupils in plain needlework shows considerable 
improvement owing to the additional time and attention now bestowed 
Rpon the subject. The alternative scheme for sixth class has been 
successfully taken up, and since the last results examination has been 
pwte more useful by substituting wool work for artificial flower making, 
he industrial department is creditably conducted, and the teachers of 
as well as the members of the community, appear anxious to make it 
thoroughly successful. 


Weaver’s- 

square 

Cdnvent, 

Dublin, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. 

Purser. 


M'2 
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Appendix c. District No. 34 — Newtownsmith Convent National School 
„ —* Industrial Department. 

Reports oa 

State of Tills department lias been in operation since 1st July, 1886. 

Sc oo s- The industrial branches taught are : — 

Newtowa* Plain needlework, dressmaking, knitting, and crochet work. 
Convent The work material is supplied by the Sisters of Mercy. The finishe-i 
Galway, work is disposed of by sale in Galway and neighbourhood. 

Industrial The payments to pupils for finished work varies according to the 
De partm ent c ^. cums tances of their parents ; some are willing to work gratuitously 
Mr. and others are paid from a shilling to two shillings a week. 

Morgan, fhe number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 32, 
On the day of inspection there were present 25 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were hookbrndicu 
dressmaking, woollen and crochet work. 

The pupils in the various classes have made great progress in pkia 
needlework as required by the programme, no patching or darning has, 
however, been yet taught to the fourth and fifth classes. The girls is 
sixth class have acquired a fair knowledge of dressmaking. I saw 
several children's dresses made entirely by these girls, who have also 
learned to make woollen clouds, shawls, petticoats, &c., for which tier 
obtain a ready sale in Galway. The proficiency of the pupils and 
monitors who have already passed the sixth class is satisfactory. 
I have suggested to the manager the desirability of having some 
more girls taught bookbinding at which only two are employed 
at present. The teaching power is adequate. 


Caraa DISTRICT No. 34. — CARNA CONVENT NATIONAL SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL 
ecu vent, Department. 

RidSal This department has been in operation since 17th October, 1SS9. 
Department The industrial branches taught are p — 

Knitting, crochet, tfec. 

Morgan* Dressmaking. 

Shirtmaking. 

Fine needlework. 

The work material is supplied as follows: — (1) "Wool for knitting, 
&c., provided by the Connemara Industries Company; (2) Fine lines, 
•fee., for ladies’ underclothing, is provided by Irish Industries Depot. 
Knightsbridge, and Mrs. Ness, of London and Wiltshire. 

The finished work is disposed of by sale. 

The pupils receive payment from, two shillings to four shillings pet 
week for their work when finished. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 24 

On the day of inspection there were present 7 pupils. 

In addition to these pupils there were three sixth class pupils 
engaged at knitting, crochet, (fee., dressmaking, shirt making, fine 
needlework (ladies’ underclothing and baby clothing). In nil branches 
the pupils’ work was highly satisfactory. 

The pupils in all classes are very expert at plain needlework ana 
knitting. The pupils of sixth class and the non-national school pupils 
have been well taught spinning and carding of wool, knitting, crochet. 
<fec., shirbmaking, dressmaking, and fine needlework. The gi eater 
number of these girls earn from two shillings to four shillings per 
week by the work which they do at school and in their own home?. 
The teaching power is adequate. There are no defects in the working 
of the department, 
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District No. 31 a. — Oranmore Female National School 
Industrial Iiepartjient. 

This department lias been in operation about thirty years. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Embroidery and crewel work. 

The work material is supplied by the nuns. 

The finished work is usually given to the pupils who work it. 

The pupils receive payment or remuneration for then' work when 
finished. 

Work is not sold. 


Appendix C. 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Orunmore 

Convent, 

Galway, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. 

Hamilton. 


On the day of inspection there were present in the department 
5 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged, and the results 
attained, were as follows : — 


Proficiency in needlework is fair. 

Alternative scheme had not been taken up at last results examina- 
tion. At present the proficiency is fair. 

There are no externa, and there is no prospect of getting any to attend. 
The teaching power is adequate. 


District No. 35. — St. Vincent’s Convent National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1st October, 1888. 
The industrial branches taught are — 


St.Yinceut's 

Convent, 

Loughrea, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


Articles of clothing, embroidery on silk and worsted, feltwork, &c. 


Mr. 


The work material is supplied by community. The finished work Codrington* 
is given to the pupils. 

The proficiency of the pupils in needlework was very satisfactory. 

In addition to the requirements of the programme, articles of clothing 
are made in school, also different descriptions of fancy work, such as 
embroidery on silk and worsted, feltwork, &c. These branches are all 
taught by the industrial teacher. 


District No. 37. — Golden Bridge Convent National School. 

This department has been in operation since 12th March, 1889. 

The industrial branches taught are: — 

Plain needlework and skirtmaking, dressmaking, lace. 

The work material is supplied by the manager. 

A very little is sold ; most of it is given away. 

The pupils do not receive payment. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 12, 

On the day of inspection there were present 9 pupils. 

The proficiency in plain needlework was not satisfactory. Too much 
reliance was placed in the industrial teacher, who never having been 
engaged in teaching before, was unable to cope with such large number’s. 
1 should add that during the past year there has been a marked im- 
provement. The numbers for the alternative scheme of sixth class 
*mg smaller, their instruction was creditably successful. 

Industrial pupils were fairly taught. 

The teaching power was adequate 3 but the teacher wanted experience, 


Golden- 

bridge 

Convent, 

Dublin, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. 

Purser. 
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District No. 37. — Baggot-street, Convent National School 
• Industrial Department. 


Baggot- 

street 

Convent, 

Dublin, 

Industrial 

Department 


Mr. 

Purser. 


This department lias been in operation since 23rd January, 1880. 

The industrial branches taught here are — 

Dressmaking and shirtmaking. 

Mountmelliek work. 

Wool work. 

Gold embroidery, &c. 

The work material is supplied by the convent chiefly. Some orders 
(with material) have been received from shops, and the children ak 
bring some. 

The finished work is disposed of principally to the children, & 
premiums. 

The pupils receive as payment for their work, when finished, all that 
is received from the shops. 

On the day of inspection there were present in the departure:.: 
62 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows 
Extents — Dressmaking and shirtmaking. 

Sixth Class — Shirtmaking and Mountmelliek work. 

The industrial department is carried on with fail' success. The 
needlework of the ordinary day pupils of this school has begun to show 
considerable improvement, owing to the additional time and attention 
bestowed upon it. The difficulty of supplying work material is felt 
here as elsewhere, as the children bring very little, and as the “ fee n for 
passes is relatively small. 

The staff is adequate and carries on the work efficiently. 


1 Cloudalkin 
Convent, 
Dublin, 
Industrial 
Department 


Air. 

Purser. 


District No. 37.— Clondalkin Convent National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department has been in. operation since October, 1S89. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Ecclesiastical embroidery, crochet and woolwork, plain work, 
mending, &c. 

The work material is supplied by the convent. None of the finished 
work was disposed of during the year, except a few pieces of embroidery. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 12. 

On the day of inspection there were present 9 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 
Ecclesiastical and other embroidery, crochet, and woolwork. 

The industrial department was well conducted under the supenmt 
of the Sisters, and the proficiency of the pupils in plain and fancy work 
was satisfactory throughout the school. It is to be regretted that tie 
highest classes do not take kindly to the extra time devoted to needle- 
work, and the sixth class in consequence declined in number from 
28 to 13. This, coupled with the difficulties of carrying on the depart- 
ment and disposing of work done, has caused the department to be 
given up since my visit. 


District No. 40 . — Booterstown Convent National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department has been in operation since September, 187S. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Dressmaking, shirtmaking, woolwork, baby clothing, and under 

Mr. John ' clothing; 


Boaters- * 

toWT 

Convent, 

Dublin, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 
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The wort material is supplied by some of the pupils bringing their Ap pcs&x C. 
own materials, and by others being supplied by the community. Reports’ on 

The finished work is given to the children. State of 

On. the day of inspection there were present in the department Schools. 

10 pupils. Mr. John 

The brandies upon which they were engaged were : — Browne. 

Shirt and skirtmaking, dressmaking, knitting, and woolwork. 

Plain needlework in the literary school is well and successfully 
taught. 

in the alternative scheme 6 1 , 6 2 , the proficiency is good, and the 
proficiency of the pupils and monitors who have already passed G 1 , 6 3 , and 
extents in the business of the industrial department, is good. 

The teaching-power is satisfactory, and there are no irregularities in 
die working of the department. 


District No. 40. — Blackroce Convent National School Industrial Biackrcck 
Department. 

This department has been in operation for over ten years. 

The industrial branches taught are — 

Plain dresses. Shirts. 

Underclothing. Baby-dresses, &c. 

The work material is partly provided by tlie pupils and partly by the 
nuns. 

Pupils take the finished work materials of which they are provided ; 
other work given to the poor. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 18. 

On the day of inspection there were present 12 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 

Plain chesses. 

Pinafores. 

Shirts. 

Woolwork caps. 

Shawls. 

Gloves. 

Mufflers. 

Jackets, &c. 

Mountmelliek work. 

Results excellent. 

The instruction given embraces plain sewing, including the -making 
of shirts, plain dress, underclothing, and babies’ dress; fancy needle- 
■work, Mountmelliek work, knitting, netting, and crochet and woolwork 
are also taught. 

The proficiency of the pupils in needlework, knitting, &c., is good, 
and in the other branches satisfactory. The teaching staff is adequate. 


Convent, 

Dublin, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. John 
Browne. 


Damira No. 41. — Marybobg’ Convent National School Industrial 
Department. 

Ibis department has been in. operation since 1860. 

The industrial branches taught are those of results programme. 

The work material is supplied by tlie nuns and partly by the pupils. 


Maryboro* 

Convent, 

Queeu'sCo. 

Industrial 

Department 

M>. IP. J. 
Brown, 
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ApjpendtaO. Some of tile finished work is kept by the pupils and some given 
to the poor. 

Miss Scully, the industrial teacher, teaches the needlework required 
by the results programme ; she instructs well in plain needlework. 
The superioress is of opinion that a successful extern class for advanced 
needlework cannot be established. The school is not a strong one 
either in the character of literary or industrial work. 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. W.A. 
Brown. 


District No. 44. — Stradbally Convent National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1st March, 1887. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Dressmaking, fine underclothing, baby linen, shirtmaking, Moimt- 
mellick work, point lace, children's clothing of all kinds, and 
ecclesiastical embroidery. 

The work material is supplied by the community. 

The finished work is disposed of nearly all by orders • what is over is 
disposed of in the neighbouring towns by a saleswoman who goes round 
with a horse and car. 

Each girl receives in value what would be an equivalent to 2s. ]ier 
week, the more advanced 3s. or more, according to the quality of tie 
work done. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department waa 
35. 

On the day of inspection there were present 31 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged and the results attained 
were as follows : — 

Dressmaking, underclothing, shirtmaking, baby linen, Mountmel- 
lick work, children's clothing of all kinds, embroidery. 

Results were of the most satisfactory kind. 

All pupils of literary department passed creditably in plain needle- 
work and knitting. The proficiency of the pupils in the alternative 
scheme is quite satisfactory. The work turned out by the pupils and 
monitors who have already passed the sixth class, and extems in the 
business of the industrial department, is of a very superior character. 
The teaching power is amply sufficient. 

The only drawback to this school is the unsuitable character of the 
school building. It is expected that a new building, vested in trustees, 
will be erected in the coming year. 


Stradbally 
Convent, 
Queen’aCo. , 
Industrial 
Department 

Mr. W. A. 
Brown . 


District No. 44. — Athy Convent National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1884. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Shirtmaking, dressmaking, underclothing, repairing church needle- 
work, plain and fancy knitting, and crocheting. 

The work material is supplied by the community, shops, the parish 
priest, and private families. 

The finished work is disposed of to same parties. 
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Twelve girls are lodged, boarded, and clotlied during their term of Jpptniizc. 
training for domestic service, and are afterwards supplied with an outfit jt ep ^ m 
and provided with suitable situations. One girl receives 3s. for repair- State of 
ing clothes during the ordinary school hours ; the others are paid Scho(>lj ' 
according to the amount of wort they do in the school or at home in m? 
the evenings. Maedmndl 

On the clay of inspection there were present in the department 
17 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged and the results attained 
were as follows : — 

Shirtinaking, dressmaking, knitting and crocheting, repairing 
clothes, laundry work, dairying, and cookery. 

Result. — At present they are able to earn their own bread, and in a 
short time will be able to take respectable situations as well-trained 
domestic servants. Several girls have been sent to situations during 
the year as nursery governesses, house and parlour-maids, general ser- 
vants, and children’s maids. Two were sent out as machinists. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the school in plain needlework, 
knitting, and in the alternative scheme is good ; and of the pupils and 
monitors who have already passed sixth class, excellent. The teaching 
power is amply sufficient. 

The school is in a very flourishing condition, and the industrial 
department is conducted with a degree of rigour and efficiency which it 
would be hard to excel ; the only defect is the want of a suitable work- 
room. 


District No. 44. — Oarlow Convent National School Industrial Carlow 

Convent, 

Department. co, Carlow, 

Industrial 


This department has been in operation since 1st August, 1889. 

The industrial branches taught are — 

Sewing, knitting, and crocheting of all kinds, point lace, fine under- 
clothing, shirtmaking. 


Department 


Mr. 

Macdonnell 


The work material is supplied by the community and by persons 
giving private orders. 

The finished work is disposed of by procuring orders. 

The pupils receive payment for their work, when finished, according 
to the style of work. The finer the work the higher the price paid. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 25. 

On the day of inspection there were present 18 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows — 
Shirtmaking, point lace, knitting and crocheting of different kinds, 
fine underclothing. 

The proficiency of the pupils of literary school in plain needlework, 
knitting, and the alternative scheme, is good, and for those children 
■who passed in the first and second years of sixth class, quite satisfactory. 
The teaching power is amply sufficient. 

At present the industrial department is in a very flourishing condition, 
but the want of a suitable wareroom is a serious drawback. 
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District No. 47. — Goresbridge Convert National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department lias been in operation twenty-eight years. 

The industrial branches taught are — 

Shirfcmaking, dressmaking, fine underclothing, and baby clothing, 
crochet, lace, &c., and embroidery. 

The work material is supplied by community. 

The finished work is given away gratis. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 9. 
On the day of inspection there were present 8 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows — 
Shirtmaking, dressmaking, crochet, knitting, embroidery. 

The teaching staff is more than sufficient for attendance, and discharge 
their duties efficiently. In junior classes and fourth and fifth classes 
plain sewing and knitting are well taught and proficiency is highly 
satisfactory. Tho alternative scheme lias been adopted for girls of 
sixth class, both divisions, monitors, and extern pupils. The programme 
selected is shirtmaking, dressmaking," and fine underclothing, and baby 
clothes. In these branches progress made since results examination is 
good. In addition to these branches several of those present were 
engaged at crochet work and embroidery. The crochet work in particular 
was really excellent. 


AppendixC, 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Orores- 

hridge 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. 

Keenan. 


Kilkenny District No. 47 — Kilkenny Convent National School Indcsteial 

Convent, 

Industrial DEPARTMENT. 

Department 

Mr. This department has been in operation since 1869. 

Keenan. The industrial branches taught are — 

Shirtmaking, dressmaking, underclothing, lacemaking, crochet work, 
and embroidery. 

The work material is supplied by pupils principally supplemented 
by community. 

The finished work mostly belongs to pupils — other work given 
gratis to poor children. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the Industrial Department was 98. 
On the day of inspection there were present 56 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged, were as follows : — 
Shirtmaking, underclothing, lacemaking, embroidery, crocheting, 
dressmaking. 

The industrial department of this school is divided into two separate 
divisions — one is devoted to the instruction of pupils who have passed 
the two grades of sixth class, and who receive no literary instruction. 
This department is in charge of an experienced dressmaker who receives 
£00 per annum. Work is supplied to this department by the 
ordinary public, and is paid for at the ordinary rates. The pupils 
are paid regular wages according to their proficiency and usefulness. 
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The other division, which contains monitors ancl sixth class pupils, JppendixC- 
is conducted by an industrial teacher and an assistant, and is specially R ep(U . ts 011 
charged with instruction of the pupils in alternative scheme. All are State of 
taught sliirtmahmg, dressmaldng, fine underclothing, and baby clothes. Spools. 

In addition to these branches many were engaged in lacemaking, crochet Mr. 
work, and embroidery. The specimens of work exhibited were highly Keenan. 
creditable to both teachers and pupils. 


District No. 49.— New Ross (1) National School Industrial 
Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1st March, 1874. 

The industrial branches taught here are — 

Lace point and flat, macrame embroidery, ancl dressmaking. 

The work material is supplied by the children. 

The children use the finished work for themselves or for their homes. 

On the day of inspection there were present in the department 
5 pupils. 

They were engaged at dressmaking, and they seemed to be doing it 
in a satisfactory manner. 

In needlework and knitting all classes in this school have been care- 
fully taught. The new programme has just been taken up. There 
are no pupils who have passed C 1 ancl 6 a classes. The teaching power 
is adequate. 

There are considerable numbers in the senior classes 4, 5 1 , G 2 of this 
school, but none except monitors who have passed 6 1 or 6-. 

There is, however, in connexion with the convent, a department for 
making lace — in which 50 bands are employed — gills and women, old 
and young. This is a commercial concern, and not connected with the 
National School. The hours of these workpeople are from 10 to 2 
o’clock, hut none of them are on the National school roll. The 
industrial teacher — Mrs. M‘Gratb — paid by the Board, also superintends 
this department. 


New Ross 
Convert, 
co. Wex- 
ford, 
Industrial 
Department 

Mr. 

Strcnyc. 


District No. 50. — Wexford Content No. 2, N. S., Industrial Werfora( 2 ) 

Convent, 

Department. Industrial 

Department 

This department has been in operation since 1st August, 1885. 

The industrial branches taught are: — MacMillan. 

Plain and fancy sewing, plain and fancy knitting, crochet, and 
dressmaking. 

The work material is supplied by the children generally. 

The finished work is disposed of. Some of it ls taken home by the 
worker; some of it is occasionally given to poorer children. 

The pupils receive payment or remuneration for their work when 
finished; they are paid the amount received, less the cost of material. 

On the day of inspection there were present in the department 
13 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged and the results attained 
were as follows : — 

Making pinafores, underclothing, knitting mufflers, petticoats, bath 
towels, and similar articles had made good progress generally. 
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ApytudixC . District No. 51. — -Mount St. Vincent N.S. Industrial 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mount St. 

Vincent 

Convent, eo, 

Limerick. 

Industrial 

Department 


Mr. 

Hynes. 


Department. 

This department has been in operation since the year 187G. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Lacemaking. 

Embroidery. 

Dressmaking. 

The work material is supplied by the community ; it is purchased from 
Education Office. 

Much of the finished work is sold. A great deal of it is required 
for the clothing of the inmates of the institution attached to the school. 
The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 45. 
On the day of inspection there were present 41 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows 


Shirtmaking, 

Dressmaking, 

Underclothing, 

Embroidery, 

Knitting. 


The proficiency of pupils in plain needlework, knitting, &c., and in 
the alternative scheme, is good. The teaching power is adequate, and 
the proficiency of the pupils and monitors who have already passed the 
6th class is good. 


District No. 51. — SS. Mary and Munchin’s National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department has been in operation since I860. 

The industrial branches taught are ; — 

Mountmellick work, 

Crewel, 

Embroidery, 

Lace. 

The work material is supplied by pupils. 

The finished work is the property of pupils. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 30. 
On the day of inspection there were present 12 pupils. 

There were also present 14 pupils who had not yet passed 6 1 , but had 
passed 5 2 . 

The branches upon v'hieh they were engaged and the results attained 
were as follows : — 

Shirtmaking, 

Underclothing (ladies’), 

Mountmellick work, 

Crewel work, 

Embroidery. 

[Results good. 

The proficiency of the pupils of literary school in plain needlework, 
knitting, &c., is good. 

The alternative scheme lias not been adopted. 

The proficiency of the pupils and monitors who have already passed 
6 1 , 6 2 , and extems in the business of the industrial department, is good. 

The teaching power of tlie department is satisfactory ; and there are 
no irregularities or defects in the working of the department. 
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District Wo. 52. — St. Catherine’s National School Industrial AppentfizC . 

Department. Reports on 

State of 

This department has been m operation about 12 years. Schools. 

The industrial branches taught are : — St 

Shirtmaking, dressmaking, macrame, knitting and crocheting, Catherine's 
MoimtmeHick work, artificial flower making, crewel work, SSericfc 00, 
Berlin wool work, lace, muslin, embroidery, sewing machine, (fee., Industrial 

Departraem 

The work material is as a rule sold to pupils by the community; Mr, 
occasionally, however, procured by pupils. Dickie. 

The finished work is generally retained in convent or taken home by 
pupils ; occasionally sold to shopkeepers. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 24. 

On the day of inspection there were present 1 6 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged and the results attained 
-were as follow’ s : — 

Mower making, 

Crocheting, 

Embroidery, <fec. 

Result generally good. 


Proficiency in ordinary needlework of a high order. The work of the 
pupils and monitors who have already passed the 6th class shows con- 
siderable taste, and in some directions an unusual degree of skill. It 
may be mentioned that many pupils of Gth class, second year, draw and 
even paint extremely well. The class, from which almost all the pupils 
are drawn is that of respectable shopkeepers and farmers, and this fact 
explains the great attention given to work of a fancy character as 
opposed to anything resembling trade industries. As far as I could 
ascertain, none of the pupils attending this class have to proceed to any 
occupation except that of nursery governess or something similar. The 
teaching power of the department is sufficient. 


District No. 53.— -St. Joseph’s Convent N. S. Industrial Depart- St. JosepVi 

Convent, co. 

MRNT, C ARRICK-ON-o 0 IR . Tipperary, 

Industrial 


This department has been in operation since 1st October, 1885. 
The industrial branches taught are — 


Department 
M r , Smith. 


All kinds of plain needlework, knitting by hand and by machine, 
crochet, crewel- work, Mountmellick work, marking, embroidery 
on lace. 


Some of the w r ork material is supplied by local traders, and a large 
quantity of clothing for purposes of charity is also made. The finished 
work is sold to local traders, and some is given away in charity. 

The pupils receive payment or remuneration for their work when 
finished from 6 d. to 3s. per week. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 32. 

On the day of inspection there were present 14 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 
Shirtmaking, knitting by machine, dressmaking, hand-knitting, 
Macrame lace. 
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Appendix c. He pupils of this school are well instructed in plain needlework and 
Reports on knitting. The alternative scheme has been introduced for the G 1 and 
State of 6 2 pupils since the Inst results examination. Some externs have got 

Schools. ver y situations out of this department. The teaching power is 

Mr. Smitk adequate, and there are no irregularities calling for notice. 


Cashel District No. 53. — Cashel Convent N. S. Industrial Department. 

Convent, co, 

Tipperary, This department has been in operation since 8th December, 18G9. 

THpSilient The industrial branches taught are — 

iVrsixith Knitting and sewing by hand and by machine, crochet work, 
Mountmellick work, dressmaking, embroidery work. 

The work material is supplied by the convent, by local traders, and 
by orders from private parties. Some of the finished work is given in 
charity and some sold. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 83. 

On the day of inspection there were present 27 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 
Knitting by machine, sewing machine, shirtmaking, dressmaking, 
and fancy work. 

Needlework is duly attended to, and with satisfactory results. Knit- 
ting, also, is properly taught. The alternative scheme is adopted for 
Gth class. The teaching power is sufficient. There are no irregularities 
calling for notice. 


Fetliard 
Convent, co. 
Tipperary, 
Industrial 
Department 

Mr. Smith. 


District No. 53. — Fetiiard Content National School 
Industrial Department. 

This department has been in operation since 1st October, 1885. 
The industrial branches taught are ; — 

Dressmaking. 

Shirtmaking. 

Ladies 5 underclothing. 

Crochet. 

Knitting by band and by machine. 

Crewel work. 


The work material is supplied by private parties, more is purchased. 

Some of the finished work is sold in the locality, and more is given 
to the children of school. 

The pupils receive from one sliilling to five shillings per week for 
their work. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 29. 

On the day of inspection there were present 22 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 

Shirtmaking. 

Ladies’ underclothing. 

Knitting. 

Crewel work. 

Fancy embroidery. 

Plain needlework and knitting receive due attention in the literary 
school. The pupils of I3 1 and 6 2 , as also the externs, who work in the 
industrial department, benefit much from the instruction therein received. 
The teaching power is fairly adequate. There are no defects calling for 
notice, 
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District No. 54,— Tralee Female (1) Convent Industrial 
Department. 

This department has been in operation since 4th April, 1890. 

The industrial branches taught are : — 

Shirtmaking and plain needlework, plain knitting and crochet of 
every description, lace and fancy work. 

The work material is supplied by the nuns principally, andby the pupils. 

The finished work is disposed of by sale. 

The pupils receive payment for their work when finished according 
to what they earn. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 70. 

On the day of inspection there were present 33 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 
lace work. 

Fancy work. 

Stocking machines. 

Shirtmaking. 

Night dress. 

The proficiency in plain needlework at the last results examination 
was good. The pupils to-day appeared to have no difficulty in executing 
the work on which they were engaged. The teaching power appears to 
he adequate, and the teachers competent. 

District No. 55.— .Kanturk Convent National School Industrial Kanturk 
Department. Convent, 

co. Cork, 

This department lias been in operation since April, 1877. Industrial 

The industrial branches taught are those embraced under both De partm ent 
Classes A 1 and A 3 of alternative programme for girls of VI. class. Mr. Cromie, 

The work material is supplied by the nuns. 

The finished work is disposed of by children bringing it home for 
their own use. 

On the day of inspection there were present in the department 
6 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as stated above. 

They showed satisfactory progress. 

Up to the present the instruction given to the pupils of this depart- 
ment has been of the same character as required in all National schools. 
Needlework, however, has been very efficiently taught, and at the last 
results examination the specimens submitted to me were all executed 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

In April, 1890, the alternative scheme for VI. class was adopted in 
this school. The senior pupils have undoubtedly profited by the change, 
and they exhibit a fail- proficiency in dressmaking and knitting. 

The industrial instruction given to the pupils who have already 
passed VI 8 . class, and to the externs, does not differ from that afforded 
to the pupils of VL class (1st and 2nd years). 

District No. 59.— Skibbeueen Convent National School Industrial skibi.ereen 
Department. Convent, 

. t co. Cork, 

This department has been in operation since 1st July, 1869, Industrial 

The industrial branches taught are— Department 

Crotchet work, crewel work, Berlin-wool work, embroidery (in- Mr.lioss. 
eluding sprigging), knitting of caps, wraps, &c . ; cutting-out ancl 
advanced dressmaking. 

Most of the girls bring their own work material. In some instances 
material is supplied by ladies of the community. 
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The finished work is used in the homes of the children. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 19. 

On the day of inspection there were present 15 pupils. 

The branches upon -which they were engaged were as follows 
Berlin-wool work. 

Embroidery. 

Crewel work. 

Crotchet. 

Knitting of caps, wraps, itc. 

Advanced dressmaking. 

The various branches of plain needlework and knitting are thoroughly 
well taught in this school 1 , and good progress was made in the indus- 
trial branches selected under the alternative scheme — the skill in dress- 
making being especially creditable. 

The pupils, including monitors in the industrial class, exhibited a 
good many pretty specimens of crewel work, embroidery, and Berlin 
wool work, and generally showed much aptitude for these branches of 
advanced needlework. The department is in good working order. The 
workroom is veiy well adapted for its purpose. 


Kineale DISTRICT No. 60.— KlNSALE CONVENT NATIONAL SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL 
Convent, DEPARTMENT, 

co. Cork, 

Industrial This department has been in operation since 1st January, 1889. 
School The industrial branches taught are — 

Mr. Lace — both Limerick and Carrickmacross : fine underclothing ; 

Diming. Mountmellick work ; machine knitting (jerseys, stockings, «tc.) ; 

marking of jerseys ; skirt making, &c. 

The work material is supplied by tbe community of nuns. 

The finished work is disposed of by private sale — some went to 
America ; some to England • part sold at home. No regular market. 

The pupils receive payment for their work when finished from about 
2 s. to 7s. 6c?. a week according to expertness and the demand for the 
work. 

The number of pupils on the rolls of the industrial department was 43, 

On the day of inspection there were present 24 pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged and the results attained 
were as follows : — 

Line underclothing ; Mountmellick ; machine knitting of jerseys 
and marking of same ; shirt making. 

The work is excellent, and the girls very expert. 

The proficiency of the pupils of literary school in plain needlework 
is throughout very good. The alternative scheme for sixth class has 
been adopted and very effectually carried out. A large amount of 
work of very superior quality has been done ; and the pupils have 
acquired remarkable deftness at the operations. There was but one 
girl present who had previously passed in the second year sixth class 
course. She acquitted herself creditably. The monitors who had 
previously passed in second year sixth class course have not adopted 
the alternative scheme ; but are at the same time very proficient at 
needlework. The extems of the Industrial Department are very pro- 
ficient, and have derived very great benefit from the department. 

The teaching power is amply sufficient and thoroughly competent and 
efficient. 
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District No. 60a. — Passage West Convent National School gSeof ° a 
Industrial Department. Schools. 

This department lias been in operation since 1869. 

The industrial branches taught are — 

Plain needlework ; shirt making ; dressmaking ; tailoring ; 
knitting, (fee. 

The work material is supplied by the nuns. ^ i 

The children buy some of the finished work. Nuns buy suits for inspector. 
boys of Industrial school. 

The pupils receive no payment or remuneration for their work when 
finished, but get work at first cost. 

Proficiency of pupils of literary school in plain needlework, tfcc., very 
good, indeed. 

The alternative scheme has not been taken up : it will be when new 
house is built. 

The teaching power is adequate. 

With regard to tlie working of the department there are no special 
points : the difficulty of providing a separate room during the entire 
day seems to be at present insuperable. 


Passage 

West 

Convent, 

. co. Cork, 
crochet, Industrial 
Department 


District No. 60a. — Blackrock Industrial Department. 

This department has been in operation since August, 1889. 

The industrial branches taught are — 

Plain needlework, knitting, crochet, plain dressmaking, shirk Mr.Neve.-H, 
making, &c. 

The work material is supplied by the Nuns. 

Tlie finished work is disposed of by being given in charity at Christ* 
mas, and sold to children at reduced rates. 

The pupils receive no payment or remuneration for their work when 
finished. 

On the day of inspection there were present in the department 10 
pupils. 

The branches upon which they were engaged were as follows : — 

Plain dressmaking, lace making, crochet, shirt-making, «fcc. 

The proficiency of the pupils of literary school is fair in plain 
needlework, ifec. 

The alternative scheme has been taken up. The class is small ; 
success, fair. 

The proficiency of monitors, &c., is fair. 

The teaching power is adequate. 

There were no irregularities observed. 


Blackrock 
Convent, 
ci. Cork. 
Industrial 
Dapartnu-n! 


a 
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Appendix C. 


Reports cn 
State of 
Schools. 


(6.) JVLr. Carroll. 


Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul* 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

Potato 
disease (Bee 
also Ap- 
pendices}. 


Agricultural Superintendent. 

Albert Farm, Glasnevin, 

March, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit my report on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for the year 1S90. 

The year 1890 will for some time be remembered, by our small 
farmers especially, on account of the serious effects of the potato disease 
in many of the poorest districts of the country. 

The recurrence of the potato disease during a period now of nearly 
half a century, and the deplorable effects npon our poorer population 
make the subject one of prime importance. 

From the time of its first appearance about the year 1845, scientific 
and practical men have given much consideration to investigating the 
cause of the disease, as well as to devising remedies for its prevention. 

At the present time we are quite without the means for a total 
prevention of this dreadful scourge, and even its partial alleviation in 
some seasons baffles the skill of science. 

It would appear that during the year 1890 there has been much 
greater attention given to the potato disease than has been given on 
the occasions of previous outbreaks. The agricultural as well as other 
papers have been the medium of considerable correspondence and 
discussion, upon this important matter. 

One of the most noticeable features of these discussions has been the 
absence of suggestion, formerly made, that the potato crop as a main 
article of food for the Irish people should be set aside. And whereas 
formerly, whenever opinions appeared in the newspapers in respect of 
potato disease, the general advice was to supersede this precarious crop 
by some other more suitable to our variable climate, now we find the 
attention of practical and scientific men is given to suggesting remedies 
against, the recurrence of the disease, and suggestions for the better 
cultivation of the crop. 

During the course of three centuries the potato has been cultivated 
in the United Kingdom, and to-day it is looked upon as an almost 
necessary article of diet for the people of Ireland. 

Half a century of trial through disease-recurring periods has not been 
sufficient to stamp out the cultivation of this crop, and there is no 
likelihood whatever that in the time coming, its cultivation will be 
abandoned. 

It is true that the diet of the peasantry of this country has undergone 
considerable change for the better, and that those who formerly fed almost 
entirely upon a potato diet are now living upon better fare. The fact 
shill remains that the potato forms at the present .time a very large 
proportion of the diet of the population of this country, and for the young 
people in many districts it is, at certain seasons, their main food. 

It would appear, then, that our efforts should be directed towards 
the devising of better systems of potato cultivation, and also towards 
the introduction of crops which would he likely to in some degree take 
the place of the potato in a fair proportion of the people’s diet. 

One of the obstacles to be met ■witli in improving systems of potato 
Cultivation is, that this crop in favourable seasons will, under slovenly 
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culture, give a much larger yield ot valuable food than any other of Appendix c. 
our farm crops. The uncertainty of our climate, under which a favour- Reports ou 
able season is as likely to come as one less favourable, together with the State of 
strong inclination of our peasantry to get the crop into the ground with Scbool3 ‘ 
the least possible trouble, render improvement in potato culture very Mr. 
uncertain. When we consider what improvements have been effected Carroll. 
in this crop in the best cultivated districts of Ireland through judicious Agricul- 
managenient, and when we see that the results of the disease are less t ^\ xbm 
injurious in well-farmed districts than in those parts of the country ment. 

where indifferent farm i ng prevails, many hope that as general farming 

systems improve, the results of potato cultivation will also be more difefse (- e0 
satisfactory. also Ap- 

Tlie cause of the ordinary potato disease — Phytopkthora Infestans P endicet )* 
(de By) — is now thoroughly understood, and although we have made 
but slight advances towards satisfactorily combating the malady, we 
are in a position from which we should, by careful treatment, very 
largely reduce the loss from, an attack of disease. 

One of the points to be considered in dealing with this subject is that 
potatoes which have been a long time in cultivation are reduced in disease- 
resisting quality, and that the varieties which withstand the attacks of 
disease are almost invariably new varieties. This being so, we should 
endeavour to procure new varieties, and by experimenting promote the 
cultivation of such as are found to be disease- resisting. 

One of the difficulties to be contended against in the raising of 
new varieties of potatoes is, that out of one hundred of such new kinds, 
there may not be one which will, upon cultivation, prove to have value. 

The growing of new varieties is an easy matter, and innumerable kinds 
are readily produced ; but the production of a valuable variety, such as 
the Champion, is a matter of very great uncertainty. 

Again, the difficulty of judging as to what a new variety of potato 
may develop in the future, is very great. 

The early stages of new varieties of potatoes are very variable, and 
we find that for some years, in some instances, a progressive rate of 
improvement takes place ; that potatoes which after the first year’s 
growth aie extremely poor in quality, will upon careful cultivation, 
develop good qualities. 

This feature makes it extremely difficult for ordinary farmers to 
attempt to raise new varieties, so that the work is left mainly in the 
hands of men who make the raising of new varieties a business. 

In the years 1882 and 1883, the Commissioners sent to each of the 
Agricultural Schools some potato seed of approved quality. Instructions 
for the raising and cultivation of new varieties of potatoes accompanied 
the seed. A large number of varieties was produced, and about two 
hundred were exhibited at the Royal Dublin Society’s Winter Show, 
when prizes offered by the Commissioners for new varieties of potatoes 
of the best quality were awarded. This exhibition was a very fine 
one, and a good many of the specimens exhibited gave promise of 
future excellence. These potatoes were brought to the Glasnevin farm, 
and cultivated as an ordinary farm crop during four years. Each year 
the inferior kinds were inspected, and those only showing merit were 
cultivated the following year. We have now about twenty varieties 
that are likely to bo worthy of future cultivation ; but I am sorry to 
say none of these appear at present equal to the Champion in possessing 
nil the qualities necessary for a potato suited to general culture. 

In addition to those potatoes grown at Glasnevin, there are distributed 
through the country at many of the Agricultural Schools and in their 
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Appendix c. neighbourhood several of the new varieties which the teachers have 
KeportTon raised. I have met with many cases where those new kinds have 
State of proved to he thoroughly satisfactory in respect of yield and freedom, from 
Schools, disease. 

Mr. The raising of new varieties should, therefore, bo encouraged, and a 
Carroll, distribution of those varieties into districts varying from each other in 
Agricul- respect of soil, climate, Ac., should ho made periodically, in order that 
the suitability of the new kinds to those districts may he tested. 

* The Champion potato appears to be eminently suited to a large extent 

of Ireland. Whether we take the mountainous districts of the country 

disease (see or tlje most favoured, the Champion, during the average of years, may 
also Ap- he calculated upon for a good crop, whilst during a visitation of disease 
pendicea), there are few kinds so well able to withstand it. 

Its flavour and general quality for cooking purposes give it a place 
in Ireland such as no other variety has had, and, on its decline, it will 
be extremely difficult to find a new variety equal to it in these 
respects. 

Owing to defective methods of cultivation, there is great reason for 
fear that the Champion potato will be lost to the country. If, how- 
ever, systematic cultivation was even now resorted to, the Champion 
might for many years in future hold its place as the most suitable 
potato for Ireland. 

In addition to the encouragement given by the Commissioners to the 
raising of new varieties of potatoes, facilities were afforded at their 
Munster Agricultural School for important experiments in potato 
culture. 

These experiments were from time to time carefully reported, and 
were published by the Local Committee for distribution in the South 
of Ireland. 

In 1882, on the motion of Colonel Nolan, a Parliamentary return was 
ordered to be printed, showing the experiments on the potato which 
were earned out in Ireland under the direction of the Commissioners. 
This return was circulated extensively throughout the country. 

In addition to the raising of new varieties, experiments were con- 
tinuously carried out by the Commissioners on their farms during the 
past eleven years, mainly in the direction of testing varieties of manures 
in potato cultivation, as well as in trials of different varieties of new 
and old sorts in respect of their suitability to different soils and 
systems of cultivation. 

During the past year considerable attention was directed in the 
agricultural press to a system of treating the potato crop with the view 
of curing the disease, or preventing damage to the crop in case of an 
attack. 

The success of the treatment depended upon the action of a copper 
solution in the destruction of the fungus growth which caused the 
potato disease. The idea of treating the potato crop with such a solu- 
tion originated in France in 1888. Owing to the success attending 
the dressing of vines attacked by a disease similar to the potato disease, 
M, Girard supposed that similar treatment might be beneficial in the 
case of potato disease. A report upon the experiments tried, under 
the directions of the Commissioners, will be found appended. In 
addition to .the trials of the sulphate of copper dressing, other 
experiments were carried out upon the Glasnevin and Cork model 
farms. 

The attack of potato disease in 1800 was peculiar in its results. 
■\Yhereas in former periods of such attacks the disease appeared to pre- 
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vail generally over . the country ; during tlio year under notice it was appendix C. 

remarkably partial in its effects. " 

It is difficult to account for the cause of this partial incidence ofsSeVf 00 
disease. I am of opinion, that it was due to climatic influences. The ScbooIs - 
districts which were first and most formidably attacked were, during ~fjr 
the late summer and autumn, visited by almost continuous rainfall. ° Carroll, 
Unfortunately the means for accurately reporting the rainfall in the Agricui- 
districts alluded to do not exist. There was, however, no room for tural 
doubt that the districts above noted were visited by an almost unprece- ™!S rt ' 
dented rainfall during 1890. _ 

I say the worst forms of potato disease, because I believe we ha-e ( 
forms of disease in the potato which are as yet imperfectly understood, aboAp- ** 
and some, probably unknown to science. pemlices), 

I have taken some trouble to inquire into the forms of potato disease 
that appeared in the districts which suffered most during the past year 
in Ireland ; as, from observation in different districts, there appeared t-o 
be forms of disease which had not hitherto received attention from 
scientific men. 

The well-known disease “ Peronospora Infestans,” now more properly 
named “ Pliytophthora Infestans,” lias received considerable attention 
from scientific men during the past half century. 

The earlier writers upon the subject of potato disease, as it was then 
called “ the Potato Murrain,” were of opinion that the disease was 
caused by an abnormal development of the plant; that owing to 
methods of cultivation, the structure of the potato plant was so altered 
that certain structures could not continue their functions, and the death 
of these parts took place ; that although fungus life was observable 
upon the diseased plants, the growth of such fungus was the effect and 
not the cause of the disease. 

Recent investigations have, however, shown that the fungus growth 
upon the potato plant is the cause of the disease ; that, although a large 
number of fungi require dead matter for their growth, certain forms 
of fungus require a living organism for its host ; and that the disease 
and death of the potato plant were altogether due to the growth of 
a fungus form upon and within certain parts of the plant. 

The mode of propagation of the fungus which causes the affection, 
commonly known as “ the disease,” is understood ; but we are still 
comparatively divided in opinion as to the mode in which the disease is 
carried over from year to year. 

The microscope, within a recent period, has done much towards 
revealing the life history of the fungus which causes the common potato 
disease. It remains, however, for science to declare satisfactorily the 
method by which the disease is kept in the country. We may have a 
period of several yeai*s of immunity from, disease. The question then 
suggests itself : Where, in the meantime, are the reproductive germs 
stored, from which must start a new colony of fungi, bringing death 
simultaneously to thousands of acres of crop 1 
The most probable theory of the means by which the disease is 
carried over for periods, brief or delayed, is that resting spores of the 
fungus are developed in its growth ; that these spores are extremely 
tenacious of vitality ; that they xuay remain quiescent for an almost 
unlimited period, and, that when favourable climatic influences occur, 
they are ready to start into life, and commence again their round of 
destruction. 
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AmHMx 0. A disease from -which considerable loss occurs in the West of 
fkpMuo n Ireland has been recognised only within a comparatiyely recent 
State of period. 

Schools. This disease is known to result from an attack of a fungus upon tlia 
Mr. lower port of the potato ' stem. The fungus is named “Peziza Postuma,” 
Carroll. The presence of the disease may be known by the death of the potato 
Agricul- plants, in patches in the fields, during the month of August. 
n ml Unfortmiately tliis is a disease which is quite destructive during 

ment. r ~ ordinary seasons. There is no necessity for extraordinary climatic 
— influences to influence its development, and, during the ordinary weather 
disease (see average years, the “ Peziza Postuma ” lives and carries on its des- 
aiso Ap- tractive work, 

veadices). The mode of propagation of the fungus producing this disease is 
clearly understood ; and here we have undoubtedly resting spores, 
which serve to carry the disease over periods of varying length. 

Mr. Greenwood Pirn, of Dublin, was successful in cultivating the 
fungus from the resting spores (“ Sclerotica ”) with which I supplied 
him. 

The disease is noted in the concluding part of my report upon the 
experiments upon sulphate of copper, already referred to. 

One of the most serious consequences attendant upon a diseased 
condition of food is the effect upon animals fed upon such. 

There can be no room for discussion as to the probable results to a 
people whose food is perforce derived from unhealthy elements, and 
although, in the case of diseased potatoes, there may be some minimising 
influences brought to bear before they are submitted as food for human 
beings, there still may remain elements dangerous to health. During the 
year 1890, I noticed in the districts of Ireland where the disease 
(Phyloplithoraj most prevailed, a very remarkable condition of the 
tubers. 

In places where the haulm of the crop was destroyed by disease at 
an early stage of its growth and long before the tubers were fully 
formed, they were found to be quite soft, having all the appearance 
of frozen potatoes. Outwardly they were free from disease, but upon 
the slightest pressure they broke up and sent forth a most unpleasant 
smell. 

I had noticed this condition previously, but never before had I seen 
such a quantity as were to be found this year in the north-west, west, 
and south-west of Ireland. 

A peculiar condition of the Champion potato in some years more 
remarkable than others has for some time engaged iny attention. The 
Champion potato is not noted as a variety wliich keeps in good condition 
to a late period. In addition to its non-keeping character it assumes, 
during the spring months, an appearance such as is shown upon the 
bruising or crushing of the potato. Quite within the potato, dark 
patches appear, such discolouration having no apparent connection 
with the outside. 

Examination under the microscope showed that the discolouration 
was clearly a result of the breaking down of some part of the tuber 
structure. 

At no previous outbreak of potato disease has there been such an 
amount of interest taken by the general public in the investigation of 
the cause of the potato disease and suggestions ob remedies, lb is to be 
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hoped that investigations will continue until some means are discovered Araradte C. 
for successfully combating the serious scourge. It is' not too much to 
hops that the spread of agricultural knowledge, through the influence of State of • 
instruction in National schools, may be useful in directing mentis for S = ll ° l > !s - 
saving crops from the ravages of the disease. 

In the autumn of 1890 the Commissioners directed the publication of Curnl/ - 
suggestions for dealing with the potato crop. These suggestions were f'S™ 1 * 
sent to each National school throughout Ireland with directions to Depart- 
have them read to the pupils occasionally. [By direction of the Irish ment - 
Government a very large number of copies was distributed over the Pot [^~ 
country.] disease (see 

As showing the desirability of disseminating correct information upon peadras). 
such matters, I may mention an observation made by a farmer in the 
South of Ireland. 

Upon reading that part of the circular which directs that the 
stalks of potatoes should not be used as covering for the potatoes raised 
from the land, the farmer alluded to remarked: — “Though I never before 
knew why it was that the potatoes in pits which were covered with 
potato stalks were always the most diseased near the outside of the 
heaps. I now see that the disease must have fallen from the stalks on 
to the potatoes through the earth.” To my mind these remarks were 
the strongest evidence of the utility of teaching our people “ the reason 
why” of their business. 


The Albert Model Agricultural School, Glasnevin. 

During the year 1890 the classes for students were similar to those Albert 
of former years. 

A change was made by which one session of special agricultural 
instruction for teachers of National Schools was substituted for the 
three sessions of former years. This arrangement svill work more 
satisfactorily than the former one, as it will enable the staff at 
Glasnevin to give more concentrated energy to the instruction of this 
class. 

1. The young men, Queen’s Scholars , who are in training for teacher- 
ships of primary National Schools. The attendances were : — 

(a) From the Marlborough-street Training College, . . 153 

(&) ,, Church of Ireland Training College, . 61 

Tiie attendances of these students have been regular, and I am 
pleased to be able to report that the attention to instruction and 
general conduct of tlie young men have been quite satisfactory. 

The course of instruction has been as usual, viz. : lectures on the 
practice of farming, gardening, the management of trees, bee and poultry 
management, &c. 

The literary teacher of the institution gives lessons in the theory and 
practice of land surveying, levelling, and practical mensuration. 

I have frequently in former reports stated my opinion on the de- 
sirability of encouraging the study of Natural Science on the part of 
the young teachers of this country. I believe that such study would 
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be productive of great good to the rising generation. I bold that the 
results of the teachiug of Natural Science has an importance far 
beyond the enjoyment which it affords to the student. 

Our Irish youth have brilliant intellects — sharp and ready for the 
acquisition of knowledge. If we consider the direction into which the 
brightest minds are inclined, we may ask are they tending towards a 
condition that will give the country a position of prosperity in the 
future. Will our young men and young women grow into a thought- 
ful, practical people, capable of originating and developing systems for 
improving the agricultural and industrial condition of the country ? 

If we take Germany with its sugar industry, or consider how the 
people of Prance are now engaged in improving and developing the 
quality of the potato, we must be impressed with the desirability of 
extending a knowledge of science to our rural population. 


There would be small result indeed from efforts to promote change of 
farming systems in Ireland for the purpose of bringing them into a 
condition similar to districts on the Continent where the people have 
some elementary knowledge of science, where the knowledge is such 
that the people do not consider scientific farming is “ the road to ruin,” 
and where they are ready to adopt the advice and suggestion of men of 
science. I should like to see our young teachers engaged in the study 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, Botany and Veterinary Science; 
and I am hopeful that the clay is nob far distant when such subjects 
will form a prominent part in the teaching of our training colleges. 


2. Young men of the farming class who were admitted for a session 
of eight months. 


The number of this class who entered during 1890 was as follows 

(a) Paying Students in. Resilience, . . . , . 20 

(b) Free (by Competitive Examination) in Residence, ... 20 

(c) Extern Pupils (i.e., who lived in the neighbourhood of the Farm), nit. 

I have much pleasure in being able to state that the pupils hero 
noted, gave satisfaction throughout the course, and that at the close of 
the Session the examiners were able to state that the results of their 
examinations were very satisfactory. The subject of daily manage- 
ment, as heretofore, received considerable attention during the year. 


3. Female dairy pupils who were admitted to a residence for a 
session of six weeks. There were in attendance during the Sessions : — 


First Session, January 6th to February 20th, ... 27 

Second Session, November Gth to December 20th, . . 24 

The progress made in this department lias been very satisfactory. 
The pupils show intense interest in the work of the dairy, and the 
examinations held at the close of each Session, proves that good work 
has been accomplished. 

It must not be considered that the work of training young women 
in daily work, or the teaching of principles in dairying at the Glasnerin 
dairy school, are supposed to be sufficient for the purposes of turning 
out thoroughly-trained daily maids. 

The objects of the training in dairying at the dairy schools of 
Glasnevin and Cork are mainly for the purpose of giving a knowledge 
of correct methods in daily practice and also some knowledge of prin- 
ciples in dairying. The class of persons who would receive benefit 
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from the instruction given at these schools are those who have had a Appendix C. 
fair education, ancl who, previously to their coming to the schools, Keports oa 
have been engaged in the management of dairies. State of 

The objects of the schools would be best served by the admission of School? - 
voung women who, in the future, are likely to be engaged in the direc- j\f r . 
tion of dairy work either for themselves or others. This class will do Can-oil. 
much hereafter in spreading abroad correct knowledge of dairy work Agricul- 
and management. The mere dairy servant or dairymaid who may Jj” 1 
come for training will most probably take service in a dairy, where she ra ent. 

will he content to work according to her station, whilst the well ' 

educated daughter of the farmer, who will pay attention to the teaching 
of the theory and practice of dairying, will return to her home with Farm, 
knowledge that will be useful to herself and others. 

It is most pleasant to find the amount of information which educated 
young women carry away from the dairy schools, and such knowledge 
must at no distant period prove very serviceable to the country. 

4. Teachers engaged in National Schools who are admitted to residence 
fir a special Agricultural Course of Six IFce&s. 

The number who attended this session has been 21. 

lb was considered desirable to give only one session for this special 
course, as it was found that during the summer months the teachers did 
not attend in sufficiently large numbers, and as the work of those en- 
gaged at Glasnevin was already pretty well taxed, it was decided to 
have in future only one session in each year for teacher's of National 
Schools. 

The Farm. 

There has been no change in the system of farming carried on. 

The crops have been fairly productive, and the farm stock has been 
wonderfully healthy. In respect of health of stock, I consider we were 
i-xtremely fortunate, for with such a large stock as is kept upon the 
farm of the Albert Institution, casualties are to be expected. 

I have given in previous reports the yield per acre of the principal 
crops of the large farm. This information is continued for this year. 


Yield of crops per statute acre in stones (141bs.) ; — 

188S. 1S89. 1890. 

Wheat, . . . 190 224 210 

Oats, ... 217 1G9 210 

Barley, ... 232 224 208 

Potatoes, . . 1,100 1,760 1,120 

Turnips. . . . 8,200 ; 4,160 4,000 

Mangolds, . . 4,240 4,640 G,400 

Cabbages, . . . 2,560 2,880 4,820 

Stock kept duiing years 1889-1890 : — 

1389. 1890. 

Horses, ....... — * 0 

Milch cows, ...... 33 32 

Heifers, 1 and 2 years old, . . .8 1G 

Sheep, . 43 40 

Pigs, G4 88 

Valuation of farm stock at commencement of years, £2,494 0a. 5 d. 


„ „ end „ £2,847 lbs. 5 d. 

Profit from farm operations, £410 
Kent of farm, £555 13s. 10<f. 

* Not stated in Report this year. 
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These grounds continue to Have much educational importance for our 
pupils. 

In addition to the portion carrying the plants growing according to 
scientific classification, there are nurseries for trees and shrubs of 
various sorts. 

During the autumn a good collection of young fruit trees was procured 
and planted here. These will he grown for a few years, and in tlieir 
culture, pinning, and general management the pupils will receive much 
valuable information. After they have been grown here for some time, 
arrangements will be made for sending some of them to the Agricultural 
Schools in country districts. By this means it is hoped that some encou- 
ragement may be given to fruit cultivation in places where it has 
hitherto been neglected or unknown. 

There are few districts in Ireland in which fruit cultivation is 
properly understood. If we except Armagh, it may be said that Ireland 
is a country without fruit. 

I do not by any means desire to further the idea that fruit cultivation 
is destined to retrieve the fortunes of our farmers. I must say, how- 
ever, that an extension of fruit culture would do much towards im- 
proving the condition of the farmers of this country both in respect of 
improved farm receipts as well as in increasing home comforts. 

A system of fruit cultivation extended in this country ■would also give 
employment to our young people, and, as the consumption of fruit is 
increasing yearly, we should prepare to avail of a period when the 
production of fruit will be even more profitable than it is at present. 

At the Albert Institution may be seen an admirable system of fruit 
cultivation. 

Several varieties of fruits are cultivated in the best manner, and, 
taking the average of years, a satisfactory pecuniary return is made by 
the fruit grounds. 


Munster THE MUNSTER MODEL AGRICULTURAL AND DAIRY NATIONAL SciIOOL. 

Agrtcul- 

Da?ry aud I have much pleasure in reporting that the usefulness of this school 

School. continues unabated. 

The attendance of pupils in the dairy school is quite as much as thfi 
accommodation permits, and at the commencement of each session 
several applications for admission have to be refused. 

This should be extremely satisfactory as evidence of the appreciation 
of good work done at the school, as well as also showing that our people 
are desirous of acquiring knowledge. 

I have been considering the question as to whether thorough instruc- 
tion in cheese making should he introduced at this school. 

I am satisfied that the land of Ireland is quite as suitable for 
this system of dairying as that of other countries ; but the introduction 
of cheese making, and to render it successful, would mean a considerable 
change in the habits of our people. Unless this change were brought 
about, it would be unwise to introduce this industry. 

In the first place, cheese making is a laborious industry, and for 
success it requires considerable skill, attention to details of cleanliness, i'c. 

It is true that, taking a period of several years of dairying, we shall 
find that the making of cheese is more profitable than butter manufac- 
ture, but this increased income is gained by an amount of labour and 
care unknown in a butter dairy. 
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On our best lands, where our cows may be supposed to give a yield of ApceMix c 
GOO gallons of milk per annum, we may roughly calculate that the R ~ ~ 
receipts from such cows may be estimated as follows • — " <i|wr 


Produce in Cheese, at Gd per lb.. 

Add value of "Whey for pig and call feeding, 


£15 0 
1 10 


0 per annum. 
0 


£1G 10 0 


Produce in Butter, at 9 d. per lb., 
Add value of Skim Milk, 


Difference in favour of cheese making, , 


0 per annum. 
0 


£13 

3 


State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

Munster 
Agricul- 
tural and 


The following experiments have been carried out at the Munster Dairy 
Agricultural School : — School. 

ON THE COST RELATIVE TO THE YIELD OF CROPS PER ACRE. 


LEA OATS. 



£ t. d. 

Calculated cost of production. 


Labour, ... 

... 2 15 0 

Tons. Per Ton. 

jj 

a. d. 

Seed, ... 

... OHO 

Straw, 1^, 25 a., 

1 

17 G 

Manure, ... ... 

... 0 15 0 

Cwt Per Cwt. 



Bent, & c., .. ... 

... 2 0 0 

Oats, 25£. 3a. 5 \d ., ... 

4 

G 6 


£6 4 0 1 


£G 

4 0 

Market price of oats, 5*. 6 d. par cwt. The corn was used on the farm. 




BARLEY. 




£ s. d. 


£ 

s. d. 

Labour, ... 

... 3 1 8 

Tons. Per Ton. 



Seed, 

... 0 16 0 

Straw, 1$, 20a., ... 

1 10 0 

Eeat.&c., ... 

.Estimated value. 

... 2 0 0 

Cwt. Por Cwt. 
Grain, 2J, Small, 4 «., 

0 10 o 

Manure 1 o( residue from 1 
\ previous crop. / 

... 2 6 0 

„ 23j, „ 5s. 3Jd, ... 

G 

2 8 


00 

c* 

CO 


£8 

2 8 

231 <m»t. sold, at 7 s. Gd. por owt. ; profit, £2 Us. 10«f. 




MEADOW (1st year’s seed}. 




£ s. d. 1 


£ 

£. d. 

Labour, ... 

... 0 9 11 | 

Hay (three tons) at £1 2a. 7 d. 


7 10 

Seed 

... 0 17 11 ! 

per ton, in two cuttings, 

3 

Kent, &c., ... ... 

... 2 0 0 




£3 7 10 


£3 

7 10 


CARROTS. 




£ s. d. 


£ 

a. d 

Labour, 

... 3 11 8 

Tons. 

. 10 

3 0 

Seed, 

... 0 6 4 

Carrots, 15, at 13a. Gd, 

Rent, &c., ... 

... 2 0 0 




Manure, ... 

... 4 5 0 





£10 3 0 


£10 

3 0 


Market price, lOr. por ton. 




MANGOLDS. 




£ s. d. 


£ 

s. d. 

Expenditure as for carrots, 

... 10 3 0 

Mangolds, 40 tons, at 5s. Id, .. 

. 10 

3 4 


Markot prioo, I5r. per ton. 




CABBAGE. 




£ s. d. 

Cabbage, 50 Tons, at 4a. O^d , 

£ 

a. d 

Expenditure as preceding, 

IP 3 0 

10 

3 0 
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Appendix c. Daisy Produce. 

011 The yield of milk per cow during the year from 1 st J anuary, including 
Schools. all the cows (32), was 690 gallons ; and omitting 6 cows sold before 

— the close of the season, 26 averaged 7 41 gallons. The greater number 
Curroll 4he cows calve in winter, and as a proof that the season is not 
A ;cu l_ ‘ unfavourable for obtaining a fair yield of milk the following average 
ti£l taken from the milk records of the last five years is given : — 


meat. 

Number of Cows. 

Munster 

Month of Calving. 

Milk yield. 

Agricul- 
tural and 
Dairy 

October, 

665 gallons for 12 mouths. 

School, 

November, 

745 » », 

18 

December, ... ... 

768 „ 

37 

January, 

792 „ 

17 

February, 

601 „ 

12 

March, ... 

C8G „ 

8 

April, 

031 „ 


Those calving in other months gave less milk, but the numbers being 
small, are not considered sufficient to give an average for comparison. 

Averaging the whole season, 1 lb. butter wa$ produced from 2*73 
gallons of milk; 252 lbs. from 090 gallons; 271 lbs. from 741 gallons. 
The amount realized from 690 gallons was : — 


Butter sold, 

New Milk sold, 

Separated Milk sold. 

Sep. and Butter Milk, charged to 
and Pigs at Id. per gallon,... 


Average price. 

£ s. d. 

14 5 2—1*. lid. per lb. 
0 15 11 — i)d. per gallon. 
... 1 11 10 — 2 \d. per gallon. 

Calves 

2 19 


£18 14 8 


During seven months’ house feeding the average cost was ; — £7 18a. 9 d. 


— 

For Food. 

For Labour. 


£ s. d. 

£ 9. J. 

Cost of Housefeeding, ... 

Five months on grass ; rent for grass, £3 18 9 
Cwt Cake average per Cow. 

1$ Cotton Cake, ... 10s. Or?. 

J Bran, ... ... Is. 6r?. 

f- Dried Grains, ... 3s. 3t7. 

Vetches, ... ... 3s. fir?. 

0 18 2 

6 12 11 

1 5 10 

• 


i 16 11 

0 16 11 


11 9 10 

2 2 9 

Labour, 

2 2 9 


Total annual cost of keep of cow, ... 

13 12 7 
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The winter food varied from time to time, 
giring about 1J gallons milk daily 


18 lbs. Hay per day, at 1$. 6 d. per cwt. , 

42 lbs. Mangolds per day, at 6c/. per cwt., 

2 lbs. Cotton Cake per day, at 6s. Gd. per cwt. 

Cost per week 


In March, it was for cows Appendix 0. 


Reports on 
State of 
s. d. Schools. 

... 1 8i 

... 1 3£ Mr. 

... 0 9f Carroll . 


Agricul- 

8 9£ tural 
• — » Depart- 
ment. 


Those giving about 3 gallons per day had cake or meal in addition, Munster 

1 4§- Agricul- 
. tural and 


44 lbs., at 5s. per cwt, 

Cost per week, 
Like for 3| gallons, 7 lbs., 
Cost per week, 


5 24 Dairy 
_ . School. 


Pigs. 

As it happened in January that there were on the farm several litters 
of the same age and ot various breeds, the opportunity was availed of 
to compare their fattening qualities and marketable value. They were 
selected as nearly as possible of equal weight : — 

Four pure-bred large Yorkshires. 

Three from a Berkshire sow by a large Yorkshire boar. 

Five in two lots from pure Yorkshire sows by a Tamworth 
boar. 

When put in to fatten at 141 days’ old, the food supplied and found 
sufficient for each pig was 3£ lbs. mixed Indian meal and pollard, with 
5 quarts separated milk daily. The Yorkshire and the Berkshire crosses 
were sold after 45 days, as they were not making weight and were 
becoming too fat. The price obtained was £2 each, being 3'6d. per lb. 
live weight. The Tamworth crosses continued to improve, and were 
sold— some in 87 days and others in 108 days — bringing 3*7 d. per lb. 
live weight. 


The details are stated in the following tables : — 


Date of Weighing. 

28tll 

Jan. 

12th 

Feb. 

4th 

March. 

14th 

March. 

3rd ! 
April 

17th 

April 

25th 

ApriL 

16th 

May. 

No. 

in 

Lot 

Ages in days, . 

U1 

156 

176 

186 

206 

220 

228 

249 



lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. | 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Tbs. 

lbs. 

4 

Yorkshire (av. weight), 

835 

99$ 

125J 

133 

- 

- 

— 

- 

3 

Berks. Cross, „ 

77 

91 

120 

132 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Tamworth „ 

85 

101J 

137 

164 

189, 

215| 

226 

259 

2 

1! J» »» • 

85* 

106 

142 

1G2 

204 

228* 

238 

— 
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Appendix a Average Ihcrease per Day per Lb. 

Reports on 


Schools. 

Mr. 

To 12th 
Feb. 

To 4th 
March. 

To 14th 
March. 

To 3rd 
April. 

To 17th 
April. 

To 25th 
April. 

To 16 th 
May. 

Agricul- Yorkshire, 

1-07 

1-27 

•77 

— 

_ 

— 

__ 


•93 

1-45 

1-2 





mont. ’ 








Tamwortb cross, . . 

1*06 

1*76 

1*7 

1-78 

1*8 

1*3 

1-76 

Agricul- 
tural and. »i » • 

1-37 

1*8 

2- 

2-1 

1-75 

1-19 


Dairv 








School. 


The food consumed gradually increased to 6 lb. per day, and its cost 
for each 1 lb. increase in live -weight is shown for each lot as 
follows : — 


Lot. 

Yorkshire. 

To 

12th 

Feb. 

To 

4th 

March. 

To 

14t.h 

March. 

To 

3rd 

April. 

To 

17th ; 
April. 

To 

25th | 
April. | 

To 

lflth 

May. 

Aver- 

age 



d. 

it 

d. 

i d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

<L 

1 

Yorkshire, 

3-34 

3-04 

5-4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3*66 

2 

Berkshire cross, 

3-82 

2-G7 

3-5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3*22 

3 

TamtYorth cross, 

3-21 

2T3 

2*46 

2*61 

2 *62 

3*72 

3-16 

2-79 

4 

♦ » « ■ 

2*G1 

2-15 

2-09 

2*14 

2-74 

4-18 

— 

2-44 


Calves. 

Eleven calves were reared, principally on separated milt, and their 
weights taken at convenient intervals. There was no attempt made to 
test the merits of the various foods > but as the value of separated milk 
has been sometimes questioned, it may be of interest to state their 
weights and age when put on grass and agaiu on 7th October. The 
new milk given for ten days was gradually replaced by separated milk. 
After one month they had a little hay and crushed linseed cake. The 
allowance for each calf was- — 

10 quarts Separated Milk. 

1 lb. Linseed Cake 

1J lb. Hay. 


Tab fcZ, 
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Age on 
20 th May. 

Weight. 

Daily 

Increase. 

Age on 
7th October. 

Weight. 

Appendix 

Daily n ~“ 

Increase, -tfceporta on 
State ot 


dayB. 

lb. 

lb. 

days. 

lb. 

lb - ” 


189 

234 

1-38 

329 

409 

1-25 Carroll, 







Agricul- 


126 

257 

1*6 

2G6 

501 

1*74 tural 







Depart- 


127 

2G1 

1-43 

2G7 

428 

1 -19 ment. 

> 

183 

228 

1-38 

323 

434 

1 '47 Munster 

< 






Agricul- 


1G8 

293 

1-51 

308 

448 

■j.f tural and 

Dairy 


106 

316 

1-43 

336 

48G 

School. 

fj 

194 

355 

1*63 

334 

585 

1-64 


110 

227 

1*41 

250 

•428 

1-44 


111 

206' 

1-43 

251 

3G6 

1*14 


104 

230 

1-58 

244 

448 

1'55 


110 

213 

1*4 

250 

403 

1-35 


National School Fakhs and School Gardens under Local National 

School 

Management. Farras * 

At the close of the year 1890 there were in connection with the 
Agricultural Department 7 G schools of this class : — 

47 National School Farms. 

20 National School Gardens. 

There has been a fair amount of progress at these schools ; and it is 
to be hoped that the recently introduced measure of payment of hoys 
belonging to the Agricultural Industrial Class, may be productive of 
increased earnestness on the part of pupils and teachers. 

In response to a circular sent to the teachers of these schools, small 
plots of flax were grown from seed supplied by the Commissioners. 

The produce was received in the Education Office, and some very fine 
specimens were sent from school farms of districts where flax cultivation 
had completely died out. 

All the specimens were exhibited at the "Winter Show of the Royal 
Dublin Society, where they attracted considerable attention. 

The suitability of a large area of the country for flax culture was 
clearly demonstrated, and sufficient evidence was provided to show that 
districts, which were hitherto supposed to be quite unsuited to flax 
cultivation, produced a crop of considerable value. 

The Commissioners have shown by these experiments that flax culti- 
vation might be successfully extended. It remains for those interested 
in the industrial progress of the country to develop the production of 
this valuable crop. 

I propose, on this occasion, to report upon the National School Farms 
pf the Province of Munster. 
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Exports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 


The following schools in 
during 1890 : — 

Cork • 

Kerry , 

Clare 
Limerick 
Waterford 


the Province of Munster were inspected 



National 

School 

Farms. 


Clonkeen National School Farm, Co. Cork. 
Inspected 31 : 7 ; ’90. 


This school farm has not been managed with the care and enlighten- 
ment that are desirable ; in consequence of which I was obliged to 
disallow results fees upon my inspection. 

Situated in the midst of a very industrious population, whore fanning 
systems are of a primitive character, a good example of intelligently- 
directed farming operations should be very useful. 

There are evidences of farming industry in the district in which 
this school farm is situated, such as will favourably contrast with any 
agricultural districts of Europe. 

Here may be seen cultivation carried to the extreme limit, and land, 
which has been won, from what must undoubtedly have been barren 
heaths, now bearing fair crops. 

The Clonkeen School is situated near to Bosscarberry, anti about eight 
miles from Dimmanway and Sldbbereen, respectively. The holdings 
of the farmers in its neighbourhood are generally small. The climate 
is good; and here may still be found wheat cultivation upon small 
holdings. Dairying is carried on successfully, as regards quantity of 
butter produced ; hut the quality is not all that is desirable. The 
district is remarkably adapted to the raising of poultry of all varieties, 
and large quantities are raised ; but there is much need for improved 
methods, and a very little improvement would result in enormous 
pecuniary improvement. 

The teacher of the school succeeded his father in the charge of the 
school and farm. The young man had not had any previous agricultural 
tra in i n g in improved systems of farm management. Arrangements will 
he made by the manager of the school, under which the teacher, Mr. 
O’Callaghan, shall spend some time at the Albert Farm, Glasnevin, 
during 1891 ; after which, it is hoped, more satisfactory work in agri- 
cultural instruction will be produced at this school farm. 


There were examined, . . .35 pupils. 

Of whom passed, . . * 30 „ 


St. Edmund’s National School Farm, Co. Cork. 

Inspected 30 : 7 : '90. 

This school farm is amongst the most satisfactory on the list of 
agricultural school farms. In the teaching of agriculture to the pupils 
there is an earnestness on the part of -the teacher which is most praise- 
worthy. The farm is laid out for cultivation, and is managed in a most 
creditable maimer. The patron and the manager of the school give 
considerable attention to the industrial side of education in it : and, 
consequently, I found the boys and girls that I examined had an almost 
intense interest in the subject of fanning and gardening. 
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The school farm is situated about three miles west from Dunmanway, Appendix C. 
in the neighbourhood of Coolkelure, where nature and art have done Beportg on 
much for the picturesque, and where it has been abundantly proved State of 
that skill and industry can accomplish most wonderful results in reclaim- SchooIs - 
incr land of very unpromising character. A[r 

The farm at this school, like those of the district, has been reclaimed Carroll. 
from rough, rocky land. Tlie climate of the district is mild, but with a Agricul- 
oonsiderable rainfall. The atmosphere, diu-ing the greater part of the ‘Jj ral 
year, is moist. _ _ * 

The system of farming best suited to the locality is dairying, and a t 

good deal is done in this direction. The patron of the school has given gjjjjjj 8 * 
much assistance in the direction of instruction in improved dairy Farms, 
methods, through allowing the services of his dairy-maid, as instructor, 
to those farmers in the distinct who may desire to avail of her services, 
and also by encouraging the farmers to send their daughters to the 
daily school at Cork. 

At the St. Edmund’s School farm dairying and stock rearing are a 
prominent feature. The teacher has set up an inexpensive set of farm 
offices, and upon the firm a stock is kept of considerably greater pro- 
portion to acreage than is to be found upon any farm in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The tillage is to a great extent made subservient to stock fanning, 
and the production of good food, together with the provision made for 
suitably sheltering the animals of the farm, enable the teacher to keep a 
large number of cattle of good paying character. 

A calculation of results that would follow an extension of the system 
of farm management, earned out upon this school farm, would show’ a 
possible increased return from holdiugs of the same character as this 
farm of at least £2 per acre. 

The teaching of such successful systems of farming to the pupils of the 
school, and an example such as this set in a district, should have consider- 
able influence upon the future of this country. 

There were examined, . . . , * 8 pupil?. 

Ot whom passed, . . . . .8 pupils. 

Glanmore National School Farm, Co. Kerry. 

Inspected 28 : 7 : 90. 

The Glanmore School Farm is situated in the mountainous district 
Eouth of the Kenmaie Fiver. The quality of the land is fair. It is 
located in a valley between high mountains. The systems of farming 
in the locality are rather primitive, and although considerable encourage- 
ment has been given by the “ lord of the soil ” in providing improved 
dwellings for the peasantry, and in other ways, there is still muck to be 
desired in respect of improved farming. The great proportion of arable 
land here has been reclaimed from rough rocky mountain slopes and bogs. 

Tie growing of potatoes and oats, together with dairying, are the 
systems of farming adopted. A. great deal might be done in the locality 
towards bringing increased income through the introduction of more 
careful systems of farming and the encouragement of the “minor'’ 
faim industries. Here associated dairying on co-operative principles 
would result in largely increased receipts for daily products. f l he care- 
ful breeding and rearing of a good variety of the now popular Kerry 
cattle would certainly bring improved income. The careful, judicious 
management of poultry is another means by which the condition of 
the farmers of this locality might be improved financially. 

0 
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Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioner [1800. 

Tbe farm at the Glanmoro National School has been in connection with 
the Agricultural Department only since January 10th, 1881. There 
lias been fair progress made in improved cultivation of farm and garden, 
hut much remains to be done. 

The introduction of a system of labour instruction to a locality is 
beset with considerable difficulty. Accustomed to primitive implements 
the labourers view with much unconcern the introduction of modem 
appliances. They are prevented, by reason of want of skill in the use 
of such, from taking advantage of recent improvements in hand km 
implements, and so economy in labour is generally wanting in our back- 
ward districts. 

At the Glanmore School ono of the principal hindrances to progress 
is the difficulty in teaching the pupils the use of improved hand imple- 
ments. The use of the hoe, for instance, in the thinning or weeding of 
farm crops might result in tlie destruction of a good deal of tbe crop 
through the want of skill in tlie person using the implement. Yet tbe 
proper use of this inexpensive implement upon a farm would show a 
difference in favour of the practice of several shillings per acre in cul- 
tivating crops. 

My last examination of the pupils at this school gave more satisfac- 
tory results than previous ones. T am hopeful that this school farm 
may prove useful to this backward locality. 

There were examined, . . . . .10 pupils. 

Of whom passed, . . . . .19 pupils. 

Lansdowne School Farm, Co. Kerry. 

Inspected 28 : 7 : 90. 

This school farm is situated about seven miles from Kenmare, outk 
road to Castletown-Berehaven. 

A considerable increase has been made to the land held by the teacher 
of this school. 

The old holding was very small in extent, and scarcely sufficient to 
illustrate agricultural teaching. Now, however, there is sufficient laud, 
and the teacher will have an opportunity of showing his pupils and tbe 
neighbouring farmers what can be done towards restoring worn out, 
badly fanned land to a useful condition, the farm which has betu 
recently acquired having been taken by him when it was in a very hail 
state. 

On the original little farm splendid crops of mangolds, swedes, oats, 
and rye-grass were grown, and the' management of tlie land evidenced 
what might be done in tlie locality in raising good crops by careful 
cultivation. 

I have not been at all times satisfied with the results of the examina- 
tion of the pupils, but improvement has recently taken place. 

There were evi mined, ..... 16 pupils. 

Of whom pulsed, . . . , . 11 pupils 

Dirreendarragh National School Farm, Co. Kerry. 
Inspected 23 : 7 : 90. 

Amongst the mountains on the north side of the Kenmare river, m a 
westerly direction from Kenmare, there are large tracts of peat soil at 
the present time growing only heath or a rough sedge, and coarse 
varieties of grasses. 
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These vast stretches of laud now are used for grazing a comparatively Appendix C. 
scanty number of poor cattle. Progress in agriculture is very slow, yet Reports on 
■where attempts at cultivation liave been made, the results have been State of 
very satisfactory. Sc hools. 

The Dirreendarragh School Farm is situated in the midst of a large d/v. 
extent of uncultivated mountain land, and a good system of culture CarrofK 
exhibited upon the farm should be productive of real benefit to the 
district. I am not quite satisfied that the good work which might be Depm- 
accomplishecl lias been clone, and I was obliged to notice the teacher of ment. 
the school that more careful management of the farm would be 
expected. _ _ _ School 

I am hopeful that iny next visit will enable me to report more favour- harmr. 
ahlv on the school. 

There were examined, . . .22 pupiU. 

Of whom passed, . . , . II ,, 


Sneem: National School Farit. — Inspected 24 :7 : 90. 

The visitors to the locality in which this school is situated will wonder 
how such an inhospitable district can support its people. Bog, heath, 
boulders, and water, appear to make up the elements from which farming 
has to produce a living for a fairly dense population. 

The little farm of the Sneem National School is on a very unpromising 
site. The soil fit for cultivation is made up of patches of moorland 
amongst bare sandstone rocks. 

The cultivation of the farm must be done altogether by spade labour, 
and as the farms surrounding it are extremely badly fenced, trespass 
from stray animals is very frequent. 

X new teacher has recently been appointed to this school, and I 
expect improvement in its agricultural teaching. 

There were examined, . . . 37 pupils. 

Of whom passed, . . . . 33 „ 

Ballinskelligs National School Farm. — Inspected 25:7: 90. 

This school farm is situated in a district of very poor land. The 
systems of farming in the locality are most primitive, and the capabilities 
cf the soil are by no means brought out. 

I have induced the teacher of the school farm to drain portions of his 
farm each year, and I am hopeful that, with improved cultivation, a 
good example farm may be had here. There is much need for such; as 
the condition of the population is very inferior, and the mode of living, 
k say the least, is capable of much improvement. 

The district in which this school farm is situated requires a good deal 
of “ land improvement works.” Drainage, proper fencing, and th e planting 
of trees, would add very materially to the capabilities of the soil for the 
production of crops, and examples of good farming should lead the people 
mto better systems. A great deal might be done by way of introducing 
crops now unknown in the district, and as the land is better adapted to 
®ge than pasture, intelligent cultivation should be productive of 
increased comfort to the people, as well as developing the resources of 
the country. 

There were examined, » * 34 pupDa. 

Of whom passed > « 20 ,, 

o 2 
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Tdbbeb National School Faem. — Inspected 26 5 : 90. 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

National 

School 

Farms. 


For some considerable period tlie management of this farm was very 
unsatisfactory. It was the subject of frequent adverse reports. 

I am pleased now to report considerable improvement, and I have 
reason to expect still further progress in the future. 

The boys are now fairly instructed in agriculture. The teacher has 
brought into cultivation by reclamation a considerable portion of land 
hitherto almost waste, and he promises to do more in this direction. 

There is a good example garden, and the cultivation upon the farm 
has improved. 

There were examined, . . . 2-t pupils. 

Of whom passed, . . . . 21 „ 


Parteen National School Farm. — Inspected 14:5 : 90. 

This is a small farm, situated within three miles of Limerick. The 
land is extremely good, and the cultivation of the farm is fairly 
satisfactory. 

The pupils are well instructed in agriculture, and generally, I am able 
to give satisfactory accounts of the progress of the school. 

There were examined, . . .19 pupils. 

Of whom passed, . . . . 15 „ 


Scropul National School Farm. 

Inspected lGtli May, 1890. 

There are few districts where agricultural instruction is more 
needed than in south-west Clare, and there are still fewer districts 
where such a considerable improvement in farming profits, might be 
expected from the adoption of improved methods of farming. 

The traveller will be astonished at the very great productiveness 
of patches of land in this part of the country. If we take as an 
example Italian rye grass. Here may be seen, during the month of 
May, plots of rye grass of greater luxuriance than what can be seen 
upon better land, yet such plots are extremely small, and a large 
quantity of land is allowed xo grow grass of the poorest description. 

Again, mangolds of great excellence may he found growing under 
circumstances somewhat adverse, owing to poor cultivation. 

Why the small poorfarmers do not extend the cultivation of crops which 
may be grown to such perfection is a matter for wonder and pity. 

The Scropul school farm is fairly managed, but I expect better results 
in future, and I have given the teacher to understand that his cultiva- 
tion must be more thorough, and that crops suitable to the district 
must be grown more extensively. 

In the management or his cattle, the teacher sets a very good 
example ; the cows kept upon the farm are of good breed and are well cared 
for ; they contrast very favourably with the best managed cattle in the 
neighbourhood. 

There were examined, . » • 20 pupils, 

Of whom passed, . . ♦ 17 «» 
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Killacolla National School Farm, Co. Ldiekick. 

Inspected 13tli May, 1890. 

This School farm is situated north-west Irani Charleville upon high 
ground of only middling character and amongst a number of small 
fanners. 

The management of the farm is fairly satisfactory, and the pupils pass 
moderately in my agricultural examination. There has been some im- 
provement in the management of the farm, latterly, but I cannot say 
that it is yet all that I desire. 


There were examined, 
Of whom passed, 


20 pupils. 
12 „ 


A-.jxiuUx C. 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Ittr. 

CanoH. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

National 

School 

Farms. 


Carriglea National School Farm, Co. Waterford. 

Inspected 15th July, 1890. 

The Carriglea school farm is a very small one, and as an example 
firm for the district it is not of such importance as many others of our 
school farms. 

Its principal function is the teaching of careful cidtivation to the 
pupils of the school, and to this object its working should be directed. 

I have not been quite satisfied with the way in which the tillage 
upon the farm has been carried out, and unless there is improvement I 
shall be obliged to recommend the removal of the school from the list 
of agricultural schools. 

There were examined 
Of whom passed 

I have the honour to remain 

Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Carroll, 


0 pupils. 

9 „ 
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Copy of Report upon the use of Sulphate of Copper 
Potato Disease. 

Albert Farm, Glasnevin, 

To tlie Right Honorable Sir P. J. Keenan, e.c.m.g., c.b. 

Sir, — I beg to submit a report upon experiments undertaken by 
your direction for the purpose of ascertaining in some degree the value 
of certain dressings in averting or mitigating the injurious effects of 
the potato disease. 

The experiments were made with the intention of testing the effect 
of a solution of sulphate of copper in destroying the fungus Peronospora 
Infestans (Mont), vel Phytophihora Infestans (de Parry) which causes 
the disease in potatoes. 

Experiments of a similar character were carried out in the years 
1888 and 1889 upon farms of the French Government at .Toinville le 
Pont and Clicliy sous Bois, and formed the subject of a report by 
M. Airne Girard. 

The report of M. Girard, which I had the honour of receiving from 
you, showed very clearly that the application of a preparation of 
sulphate of copper at the farms above noted had considerable influence 
in checking the potato disease. And this result should not have been 
unexpected when it is remembered that copper in solution or in various 
mixtures has a most destructive influence upon almost all forms of 
fungi. The idea of testing the dressing of sulphate of copper as an 
antidote to potato disease originated in France, and was suggested 
through the remarkable influence which it had in minimising the serious 
loss of vines through the vine mildew. Here the success attending the 
use of cupreous dressings as a preventive against vine mildew was 
undoubted, and as the “disease” in potatoes was of a nature similar 
to that of the mildew in vines, it was considered that preventive 
treatment suitable to one crop might be efficacious in the other. And 
it must be borne in mind that preventive treatment alone is the 
treatment through which success will come in dealing with similar 
diseases. I therefore cannot agree with M. Girard’s view (p. 2 of 
his Report) that any measure of treatment, or that any application of 
chemicals, will prove to be curative of the potato disease; a potato plant 
once diseased cannot be cured, but there may be some probability of 
preventing the disease from spreading by destroying the cause. 

The cause of the potato disease is now thoroughly understood, but the 
mode of its propagation has not yet received the unanimous certificate 
of scientific men. It may, however, be taken as generally approved 
that the disease is caused through a minute fungus growth upon the 
leaves. That this fungus growth proceeds from “ spores” carried 
through the air and deposited upon the leaveB, and upon the surface of 
the soil through which they are carried to the outsides of the immatnre 
potatoes beneath the surface of the soil. That directly the spores reach 
tne leaf or the immature tuber, a growth of mycelium or spawn threads 
thrusts itself into the tissues of the leaves or tubers, destroying their 
structure and killing that part of the plant through which they grow. 
It is held by some mycologists that the disease cannot be carried to the 
potato leaves nor to the tubers through the ordinary circulatory system 
of the potato plants, but that the spores aro carried through the air and 
are deposited upon the leaves, stems, and tubers, whence the mycelium 
finds its way to other parts of the plant. 

If the disease was caused through the process of mycelium being 
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conveyed through the plant from one part of the organism to another, Appendix C. 
then the application of dressings having a fungicide character, might Reports on 
be considered useless, as such dressings could not he supposed to reach State 
the interior of the plants, and so destroy the mycelium. Schools. 

If it he conceded, then, that the diseased condition of the potato is Mr. 
caused by air-borne spores, we may infer that a dressing inimical to Carroll 
fungus life, if applied in time, will have the effect of reducing the Agricul- 
probability of disease from such causes. Depart- 

From then* minuteness and the enormous number of the spores — those ment. 

destructive agents in the potato disease — and the searching way in p 

which they are distributed, it is a difficult matter to provide a means ^jase. 
whereby plants may be entirely protected from their attacks. 

Let it be conceded that the application of a preparation of sulphate 
of copper will effectually destroy the spores of an injurious fungus, 
then we may take it that a potato plant which has its leaves, steins, and 
tubers covered by such a solution will he proof against an attack of 
disease from such a cause. I have no hesitation in stating my opinion 
that such a condition mil obtain a considerable degree of immunity from 
the disease in the case of the potato, and that according as the plants 
are wholly or partially covered by the dressing, so will they be affected 
by disease during the prevalence of the “ blight.” 

The dressing of potato crops with sulphate of copper solution would, 
through the present high price of copper, be expensive. The question 
of lessening of expense may be met, as M. Girard suggests, by a reduc- 
tion in the price of the manufactured sulphate of copper, or through the 
use of a copper of lower value in its manufacture. Another cause of 
expense would be the means for distributing the solution over the plants. 

I will in this report deal with the following : — 

1. The results which have followed the use of sulphate of copper in 
the experiments which I have carried out ; and 

2. A consideration of the means by which an extensive use of this 
material as a fungicide might be encouraged. 

The experiments were carried out in different parts of the country, 
and under conditions which were fairly exhaustive. An endeavour was 
made to select districts typical of large areas of potato cultivation 

The potato cro})S at the Albert Model Farm, C41asnevin, where one 
set of experiments was carried out, is cultivated in manner similar to 
the general system of drill cultivation practised in Ireland. A like 
system of cultivation is in operation at the farm of the Munster Agri- 
cultural and Dairy School ; whilst the experiments which were earned 
out in the County of Mayo were conducted upon crops of potatoes culti- 
vated on the u lazy bed ” system — a practice generally adopted in the 
West of Ireland, and over large areas of poor land on small farms of this 
country. 

The potato “ blight 5 ’ of this year (1890) was unusually rapid in its 
development, and in districts where the disease appeared early a very 
short peiiod of attack was sufficient to completely destroy the crop. 
Throughout the country there was considerable variation in the amount 
of disease. Whilst in the midland and eastern counties of Ireland there 
■was a fair amount of crops only partially diseased, the crops of the 
vest coast were very severely attacked. 

The Albert Farm Experiments. 

The potato crop at the Albert Farm was, during the summer months, 
very promising. The growth of the haulm was vigorous, and a fair 
yield was expected. Towards the middle of August disease first made 
its appearance, but its progress was not rapid. 
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Appendix C. On 25th of August, the disease u spots” on the leaves of the 
Reports on Champions were fairly developed, whilst the Kemps, a variety liable to 
State of early attack, were almost completely withered. 

Schools. The mixture used for application to th e potatoes was made as follows 

Mr, Vessel No. 1 .—Pour 1 gallon of hot water into a tub, and weigh 

Curro'l. out 3 lbs. 5 07., of sulphate of copper, putting this into the hot water. 
A-gricul- Leave if. until it is all dissolved, and then add 10 gallons of cold water. 
SLt- Vessel No. 2 contains — water, 11 gallons; lime, 2Jbs. 4oz. Weigh, 
meat out 2 lbs. 4 oz. of newly-burnt unslaked lime, and put it in a tub, 

- — Pour a little of the water upon it, and stir well till there are no lumps 

disease. loft at the bottom. Then add the remainder of the 11 gallons of water. 

Take Vessel No. 2 and pour its contents slowly into No. 1, which 
then is the “ mixture ” hereafter referred to. 

Two perches of ground were set out for dressing, and the mixture 
was applied by a garden engine, which sent the liquid over the potato 
haulm in a fine spray. Only one dressing was given, and this appeared 
quite sufficient to arrest the progress of the disease ; for whilst the 
haulm of the potatoes which were not dressed continued to wither, that 
of the potatoes dressed with the mixture remained fairly green. The 
accompanying photographs, of which sketches are here shown were 
taken as soon as the crop was fit for harvesting, October 15th. No. 1 
shows the condition of the haulm which had not been dressed with 
sulphate of copper. No. 2 gives some idea of the dressed haulm. Prom 
this it may be inferred that the dressing is serviceable in preserving 
the haulm, and consequently useful in preventing the spread of disease. 
The yield of the crops dressed with the solution and that not so 
treated are given in the following table : — 


Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
dressed with Sulphate 
of Copper. 

Yield, per acre 
of Potatoes, 
not so dressed. 

Pcr-centage of Disease. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Souml. 

Diseased. 

Crop 

dressed. 

Crop not 
| dressed. 

tons. cwt. 

ton, cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

ton. cwt. 

11 -Ci 

13-7 

ft 0 

1 1 

7 r> 

1 3 

Doing a difference of 2*74 
per pent, in favour of 
dressing. 


A further experiment was tried for the purpose of testing the 
efficacy of a dressing of sulphate of copper solution, over ground where 
the haulm had been destroyed by disease, in preventing further loss to 
the crop. The variety selected was the Kemp, an “ early potato," 
generally attacked by disease at an early period of its growth. 

The haulm was completely killed by the disease, and many of the 
tuners were badly affected. 

The following table gives the result of this experiment. It will be 
seen that there is a slight difference — an increased yield of unsound 
potatoes in the produce which was affected by disease in that portion 
of crop which had not been dressed with the fungicide, compared with 
what had been dressed. This corresponds with the results obtained 
in the County Mayo (Cairo win oro Palmer), referred to later, where 
a crop of Champions in a condition of disease similar to the Kemps 
at the Albert Farm was treated with cupreous solution. It is pro- 
bable that the spores of the Phytophthora which had been shed upon 
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the ground were killed by the sulphate of copper dressing before they -Appendix a 
had time to reach the tubers beneath the surface of the soil. Reports on 


Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
(Kemps), dressed with 
Sulphate of Copper. 

Yield, per acre of 
Potatoes (Kemps), not 
so dressed. 

Schools. 

Percentage of Disease. 

Mr. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Crop 

dressed. 

! Crop rot fj£i Cu1 ' 
dressed. Depart- 

tons cwt. qr. lbs. 

3 1 1 12 

tons cwt. qr. lbs. 
2 0 1 20 

tons cwt, qr. 

3 0 0 j 

tons cwt. qr. 
2 0 0 

so-: 

Potato 

disease. 

40- 


The Munster Agricultural and Dairy School. 

On this farm, situated in the South of Ireland, the crops ripen early. 

The potato disease had appeared early, and its course was rapid. The 
potato crop which formed the subject of the experiment was badly 
attacked ; indeed, the course of the disease was so energetic, that the crop 
was badly blighted in the space of three or four days. 

The condition of the crop was such that remedial measures could only 
have the effect of preventing the disease spores from injuring the tubers ; 
any attempts to effect improvement in the crops through preventing the 
destruction of the leaves and stems could not possibly be effective. 

The result of this experiment at the Munster Agricultural School is 
given below, and serves to show that the dressing of sulphate of copper 
had some slight influence in arresting the progress of the disease even 
after the haulm had been considerably injured. 


Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
(Bruce), dressed with 
Sulphate of Copper. 

[ Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
i (Bruce), not so 

dressed. 

Percentage of Disease. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

| Diseased. 

Crop 

dressed. 

| 

Crop not 
dressed. 

tons cwt. qrs. 

tons cwt. qrs. ; 

tons cwt- qrs- j 

tons cwt. qrs- 

! 


7 2 0 J 

j 0 3 3 ; 

6 2 0 j 

0 7 0 

2-5 

j 5-4 


The experiments which I carried out in the County Mayo were upon 
potatoes grown on a system of cultivation very generally followed upon 
small farms and upon peat land in the West of Ireland. 

I selected two classes of soil, one a light clayey loam at the farm of 
the Carrowmore Palmer Agricultural School, the other a soil from re- 
claimed hog in which there was a quantity of peat. 

The Carrowmore Palmer National Agricultural School. 

In the district where this school is situated the crop of potatoes had 
heen very badly affected. The disease had taken hold very suddenly, 
and the crop of potatoes was generally affected early in August. 

The potatoes which were the subject of experiment were much dis- 
e asecL Indeed, at the time of applying the dressing (September 4th), 
the haulm was almost half destroyed, and, as at one of the experiments 
at the Glasnevin and in that of the Mnnster farms, the object of tho 
experiment could only be with the view towards arresting the progress 
of the disease in the tubers. 
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Appendix C. xiie results of the experiment here were 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 


Mr. 

Curra/l. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

Potato 

disease. 


Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
(Champions), dressed 
with Sulphate of Copper. 

Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
(Champions), not so 
dressed. 

Percentage of Disease. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

. 

Crop 

dressed. 

Crop not 
dressed. 

tons cwfc, qrs. 

tons cwt. qr. 

tons owt. qrs. 

tone owt. qrs. 1 



3 8 1 

19 1 

3 0 2 

1 1C 2 

30*0 

j 37*3 


Sketch at opposite page shows the condition of the haulm when the 
crop was raised. 

No. 1 shows haulm which had been dressed. 

No. 2 shows haulm which had not been dressed. 

The haulm was taken for photographing when the crop was raised — 
October 24th. As in the other experiments the dressing of sulphate of 
copper appeared to preserve the leaves even after they had been 
attacked, so here the stems which were dressed carried leaves with 
some life in them to the 24th of October, whilst the haulm of the un- 
dressed crop was completely withered. 

This sketch shows the progress made by disease in a sample of tubers 
of the crop. 

A. Potatoes from portion of crop not dressed with sulphate of copper. 

B. Potatoes from portion of crop which had been dressed. 

These potatoes were brought away from Carrowmore Palmer on the 
24th October, and on the 20th of February almost all of the potatoes 
from the undressed crop were badly diseased, as here shown, whilst the 
potatoes of the dressed crop were quite free from disease. 

The experiment here recorded was very interesting, as the crop 
became suddenly and rapidly diseased. This would go far to show that 
the dressing of the ground where the haulm of the potatoes is diseased 
may to some extent prevent an extension of the disease to the tubers. 


Lisaniska National Agricultural School. 

Here I was fortunate in finding, through the co-operation of the school 
teacher, a farmer who had a small portion of bog land in which the 
crop was fairly free from disease. 

On the Gtli of September the dressing of sulphate of copper was 
applied whilst the leaves of the potatoes were comparatively green. 
The potato crops around were much diseased, and the immunity of this 
crop was very remarkable, caused, most probably, through the crop 
having been grown from “ seed” which had been imported to the district 
some years previously. The variety of potato was pure Champion. 


Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
(Champions) dressed 
with Sulphate of Copper. 

Yield, per acre of Potatoes 
(Champions), not 
dressed. 

Percentage of Disease. 

Sound, 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

1 Diseased. 

Crop 

dressed. 

Crop not 
dressed. 

tons cwt. qrs. 

tons cwt. qrs. 

tons cwt. qra. 

1 tons cwt. qrs. 

a 

mm 

3 JO 3 

0 2 2 

3 L 3 

0 3 3 
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No. 1 shows the condition of the haulm dressed with, sulphate of copper. Appendix 0. 

No. 2 shows the condition of the haulm not so dressed. Reports on 

The crop was raised October 25th. The leaves of the potato crops State of 
throughout the district were completely destroyed ; those of the crop Scboola ~ 
dressed with the sulphate of copper mixture were well preserved at Mr. 
this date. Carroll. 

The results of the foregoing experiments are, to my mind, fairly con- -Agricul* 
elusive as to the effects of a dressing of sulphate of copper in mini- 
raising the bad results from an attack of PhytophtJiora Infestans on the ment. 

potato. In remains to he shown how the fungicide is to be economically p 

applied. As already noted, the present price of copper sulphate is dkSle. 
almost prohibitive in cases of an extensive outbreak of potato disease, 
and it could not be expected that manufacturers would produce such 
large quantities i o be kept in “ stock ” for use in outbreaks of the disease. 

It appeal’s to me that experiments on an extensive scale in the use 
of this material should be continued each year in cases of mild attacks 
as well as serious outbreaks \ and if it should be found that it was an 
entirely satisfactory medium for saving the crop, then that our agricul- 
tural societies might reasonably he asked to assist in providing stoves 
of the copper sulphate, and that probably Government assistance might 
be usefully given. 

The means for properly applying the cupreous solution will be a diffi- 
culty, especially in Ireland, as owing to the veiy great variation in 
systems of culture it will be imposibleto devise a system of application 
suitable for all classes of culture. 

In extensive systems of potato culture it appears to me that the 
“ Strawsoniser ” might be adopted on the “drill ” system. (See sketch.) 

Where the potatoes are grown in beds a hand machine, on the principle 
of the garden engine, might be used. 

Doubtless manufacturers of such implements will produce some eco- 
nomical, suitable apparatus for “ spraying " the plants with the solution 
iiit should be proved to be thoroughly effective, and that there would 
Ve an extensive use of the system of “ spraying.”* 

As such implements would be required but for a short period of what 
may be called exceptional periods, arrangements might be made by 
which Boards of Guardians or other local authorities might keep 
them to be lent to farmers, either for a moderate charge or free of cost. 


The New Disease in Potatoes. 

I have made a translation of the article on the new potato disease 
which appeared in the journal Le Siecle, September the 1st, 1890, which 
accompanied the papers upon the sulphate of copper experiments. I 
have the honour to submit it herewith. I am inclined to think this 
disease is identical with a disease which is very general in the west and 
north-west of Ireland. 

This disease has had a long existence in Ireland, but, it appears, 
was not recognised by scientific men as having had an existence in the 
British Isles until 1880. • In 18S2 I collected some of the diseased 
haulm in which sclerotise had formed, and sent it to Mr. W orthington 
Smith, London, and to Mr. Greenwood Pim, Dublin, who recognised 

* Since the foregoing w3Tvritten I have tested several small French machines used 
for distributing the “ Bonilla Bordelaise ” over vines. I have found them very satis- 
factory in use. 
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Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

Potato 

disease. 


Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioners [ 1890 . 

the disease as the Peniza, postuma of Berkeley and Wilson. Mr. Moss, 
of the Royal Dublin Society, had also a quantity of the sclerothe’ 
from ■wliicli, I understand, an extract new to science lias been obtained. 

This disease is extremely destructive of potatoes in the extreme west 
of Ireland, but, from the mode of propagation of the fungus by « resting 
spores ” in the haulm, it should be easily stamped out. 

I am engaged in investigating the cause of this disease as to whether it 
may not be coincident with the manuring of the potato crop with seaweed. 

In conclusion, I beg to say I. will, if opportunity should serve, con- 
tinue in 1891 the experiments upon, the use of sulphate of copper as a 
fungicide. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Carroll. 


Le Siecle, Sept. 1st, 1890.— (Translation.) 

Hew Potato Disease. 

“ This year potatoes were attacked by a new disease, which lias already 
caused most serious damage in many districts. 

“According to the study of this disease made by MM. Prilieux and 
Delacroix at the Laboratory of Vegetable Pathology of the Agricultural 
Institute, the affected present the following changes : — 

“ The stem is much impaired in its lower part, either all around or 
only partly. The disease spreads longitudinally from the level of the soil 
towards the leaves. In the parte attacked the cells die, become 
depressed, empty, and tlieir walls are coloured a dark brown. When the 
disease touches one side of the stem only, the dead and depressed part 
forms a groove more or less wide and deep. A stem affected upon the 
whole of its circumference contracts, and its diameter becomes smaller 
in the part diseased than in the part still green. The plants attacked 
soon die. The disease is gangrene of tho potato stem. 

“ It is clear that this affection cannot be confounded with the disease 
so well known to growers caused by the Peronosjwra infestans, which 
makes its first appearance in blotches on the leaves. 

“ In a microscopical examination of the brown cells of the stems 
affected by this new disease, MM. P. and D. found therein a great 
number of bacilli. These same bacilli they had observed some time 
before on stalks of pelargonium, which had at the lower part of their 
stems some black spots penetrating deeply into the tissues, and forming 
a kind of soft canker. These two ‘savants’ thought that the bacillus 
in question, which is constantly met with in the diseased tissues, is 
really the cause of the disease, and they have verified the justice of this 
opinion by careful experiments. 

“ Healthy stems, either of the potato or of the pelargonium, have been 
infected by means of needles dipped in a preparation from gangrened 
stems. Soon the little wound made by the needle is surrounded by an 
extending brown-coloured circle of infected tissue. The disease has 
gained gradually, and examination of the cells has clearly proved the 
presence of myriads of bacilli.” 
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APPENDIX D. 


Ages of Pupils oh Rolls. 

1. We ascertained from the Managers the Ages of the Pupils on the Rolls who 
made any attendance within the year ; the following Table is a summary of 
the information : — 


Classification according to Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per- 

centage. 

No. of Pupils under 4 years of age last birth-day* 


15,095 

19,251 

35,246 

34 

„ 

aged 4 years but under 5 years 

,, 


35,595 

37,174 

72,709 

70 

„ 

5 

„ 

G 

M 


45,247 

44, COG 

90,853 

8'8 

„ 

0 


7 

,, 


50,412 

4S,3S5 

98,797 

9-5 

„ 

7 


8 

,, 


50.C01 

48,988 

99,480 

9'6 

„ 

8 


9 

„ 


50,824 

49,9C5 

100,700 

97 

„ 

9 

„ 

10 

„ 


43,253 

49,087 

97,315 

9‘4 

„ 

10 


11 

„ 


48,844 

50,215 

90,059 

9-6 

„ 

11 


12 

„ 


45,559 

47,588 

92,947 

8*9 

„ 

IS 

„ 

13 

„ 


40,923 

42,027 

62,950 

8-0 


13 

„ 

14 

„ 


33,551 

83,079 

66.C30 

6-4 

„ 

14 

„ 

15 

„ 


23,970 

22,347 

46,317 

4'5 

„ 

15 

„ 

10 



14,322 

12,507 

2G,829 

2‘6 

- 

16 and above 


•• 


14,528 

12,453 

26,931 

20 



Total, . 




519,529 

517,478 

1,037,102 

100-0 


[Liteiuey Classification 
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2. Litebaky Classification of tlie G94,S32 Pupils wlio attended School once or 
oftener within the last Pom-teen Days of the Month immediately preceding 
the Results Examination. 


Number and 
Name of District. 

Infants. 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Ciass. 

Third 

Class. 

Fourth 

Class. 

Fifth 

Class, 

1st 

Stage. 




1. Letterkenny . 

2,GS9 

1,9G2 

1,431 

1,108 

742 

40S 

240 

30G 

8,946 

2. Londonderry, 

3,222 

1,9G8 

1,G52 

3,401 

995 

G52 

89S 

4G5 

10,753 

2a. „ 

861 

507 

472 

470 

390 

238 

181 

241 

3,360 

8. Coleraine, 

2,777 

1,506 

1,388 

1,252* 

1,001 

7G0 

528 

G25 

9,837 

4. Ballymena, . 

2,839 

1,585 

1,502 

1,289 

951 

G73 

441 

453 

9,733 

5. Donegal, 

2,31G 

1,471 

1,310 

1,221 

989 

GS4 

3G5 

412 

8,763 

G. Strabane, 

2,203 

1,558 

1,403 

1,200 

885 

551 

331 

3G0 

8,491 

7. Mughera, 

2,SG0 

1,588 

1,417 

1,310 

1,004 

G79 

413 

441 

9,778 

8- Belfast, North, 

5, ISO 

2,772 

2,G37 

2,8G4 

1,G78 

1,088 

581 

556 

16,856 

8a. Carrickfergus 

2,850 

1,557 

1,402 

1,368 

1,035 

790 

554 

523 

10,129 

5). Belfast, South, 

4,G75 

2 123 

2,008 

1,910 

1,586 

1,108 

773 

8G4 

15,053 

Da. 

1,914 

1,192 

S99 

853 

575 

37G 

235 

249 

6,293 

30. Newtownards, 

4, GU 

2,074 

2,010 

1,910 

1,407 

1,029 

702 

C84 

14,493 

11. Lurgan, 

3,549 

1,754 

1,455 

1,3GS 

1,060 

742 

493 

4G2 

10,879 

12. Sligo, . 

2,140 

1,618 

1,411 

],4G1 

1,291 

907 

613 

541 

9,888 

13. Enniskillen, 

2,013 

1,8G2 

1,289 

3 ,102 

1,070 

783 

517 

525 

8,757 

14. Omagh, 

2,444 

1,353 

1,328 

3,186 

994 

749 

480 

531 

9,065 

15. Dungannon, . 

2,G09 

1,437 

1,344 

1,2G4 

973 

675 

422 

478 

9,202 

1G Armagh, 

2,G91 

1,382 

1,379 

1,384 

1,107 

803 

502 

5G5 

9,813 

17 Downpatrick, 

2,497 

3,526 

1,361 

1,318 

1,007 

692 

458 

394 

9,213 

18. Monaghan, . 

2,G09 

1,384 

1,874 

1,318 

1,069 

811 

474 

G52 

0,691 

19. Newry, . 

2,991 

1,724 

1,540 

1.409 

1,008 

720 

440 

392 

10.2S4 

20. Ballina, 

2,529 

1,958 

1,704 

1,637 

1,313 

04S 

551 

G85 

11,325 

21. Swineford, 

2,995 

2,002 

2,148 

1,930 

1,539 

1,075 

G87 

GG4 

13,106 

22. Boyle, . 

2,408 

1,819 

1,349 

3,288 

1,189 

90G 

704 

855 

9,968 

23. Cavan, . 

2,005 

1,451 

1,4G3 

1,340 

1,119 

744 

GGG 

616 

9,204 

24. Bailieborough, 

2,G6G 

1,547 

1,555 

1,309 

1,078 

743 

51G 

529 

10,023 

25. Drogheda, 

3,6G5 

1,914 

1,749 

1,545 

1,301 

844 

569 

G30 

12,217 

2G. Westport, 

3,221 

2,137 

2,09G 

1,979 

1,896 

889 

529 

473 

12,720 

27. Roscommon, . 

2,909 

1,979 

1,902 

1,705 

1,829 

923 

541 

629 

11,917 

28. Longford, 

2,G12 

1,774 

1,584 

1,519 

1,804 

879 

567 

G25 

10,864 

29. Trim, . 

2,409 

1,266 

1,243 

1,170 

998 

778 

G27 

747 

9,238 

80. Dublin, North, 

5,21G 

2,007 

2,135 

1,092 

1,393 

1,001 

G42 

673 

15,419 

30a. „ 

980 

629 

431 

330 

229 

145 

76 

GG 

2,786 

81. Ballinamore, . 

2,252 

1,427 

1,442 

1,449 

1,188 

7G5 

402 

444 

9,369 

82. Tuain, . 

3,195 

2,397 

2,254 

2.203 

1,669 

1,058 

578 

G28 

13,972 
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Literary Classification of the 694,832 Pdpils who attended School once or 
oftener within the last Fourteen Days of the Month immediately preceding 
the Results Examination — continued. 


Number and 
Name of District. 

Infants. 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Fourth 

Class. 

Fifth 

Class, 

1st 

Stage. 

Fifth 

Class, 

2nd 

Stage. 

Sixth 

Class. 

Total. 

33. Mullingar, 

2,742 

1,542 

1,377 

1,372 

1,104 

SGI 

477 

52S 

10,063 

34. Galway, 

S,041 

1,702 

1,587 

1,381 

1,055 

741 

405 

403 

10,327 

oil. 

973 

G45 

Cll 

548 

48G 

320 

203 

173 

3,961 

35. Ballinasloe, . 

3,142 

1,808 

1,613 

1,534 

1,265 

815 

511 

421 

11,199 

36. Parsonstown, 

2,3S2 

1,424 

1,424 

1,400 

1,189 

793 

523 

54G 

9,741 

37. Dublin, Stk.(l) 

5,658 

2,529 

2,044 

1,685 

1,249 

767 

452 

433 

14,8G7 

39. Listowel, 

2,280 

1,839 

1,550 

1,639 

1,320 

981 

703 

854 

11,108 

40. Dublin, Stli.(2) 

3,026 

1,710 

1,512 

1,358 

1,051 

692 

447 

529 

10,325 

40a. 

2,942 

1,216 

942 

827 

584 

3C9 

205 

538 

7,823 

41. Portarlington, 

2,753 

1,849 

1,559 

3,409 

1,184 

858 

550 

572 

10,824 

42. Gort, . 

1,843 

1,386 

1,371 

1,484 

1,187 

1,058 

741 

BOS 

9,855 

43. Th titles, 

2.431 

1,403 

1,346 

1,417 

1,180 

SS2 

542 

756 

9.9G6 

44. Athy, . 

2,505 

1,899 

1,573 

1,395 

1,036 

725 

515 

477 

10,125 

45. Ennis, . 

2,733 

1,672 

1,589 

1,643 

1,342 

1,103 

855 

1,130 

12,007 

4G. Tipperary, 

2,608 

1,490 

1,450 

1,517 

1,332 

1,079 

809 

1,089 

11,374 

47. Kilkenny, 

3,065 

1,773 

1,685 

1,530 

1,237 

932 

C90 

851 

11,763 

48. Yougkal, 

3,318 

1,588 

1,627 

1,484 

1,345 

1,032 

C95 

SC2 

11,951 

49. Waterford, . 

3,853 

2,089 

1,900 

1,662 

1,374 

979 

Gil 

702 

13,170 

50. Enniscorthr, . 

3,077 

2,374 

1,724 

1,472 

1,08C 

747 

428 

458 

11,866 

51. Limerick, 

3,107 

1,843 

1,502 

1,569 

1,273 

1,008 

679 

903 

11,884 

52. Rnthkeale, 

2,287 

1,404 

1,233 

1,387 

1,217 

1,027 

715 

1,133 

10,403 

53. Clonmel, 

2,805 

1,682 

1,592 

1,482 

1,200 

857 

573 

812 

11,003 

54. Tralee, . 

8,150 

1,933 

1,821 

1,795 

1,300 

one 

G93 

702 

12,396 

55. Macroom, 

2,492 

1,519 

1,518 

1,539 

1,417 

1.282 

910 

1,094 

11,771 

5G. Mallow, 

2,541 

1,480 

1,452 

1,4G4 

1,316 

1,007 

7SS 

938 

10,992 

57. Killamcy, 

2,259 

1,576 

1,G5G 

1,641 

1,386 

1,063 

700 

798 

11,079 

58. Bantrr, . 

2,030 

1,551 

1,444 

1,491 

1,260 

943 

CS9 

SOS 

10,267 

59. Dunmamvny, 

2,103 

1,316 

1,385 

1,272 

1,276 

979 

SGI 

1,183 

10,875 

GO. Cork, . 

4,500 

2,387 

2,171 

1,980 

1,565 

1,217 

863 

1,118 

15, SOI 

60 a. „ . 

1,584 

946 

7SG 

701 

571 

394 

338 

49G 

5,816 

Grand Total, . 

184,909 

109,451 

100,141 

93,944 

75,556 

54,150 

35,769 

40,912 

694,832 

Per-centage, . 

26 -G 

15-8 

14-4 

13-5 

10-9 

7*S 

5-1 

5-9 


Per-centnge, . 

20-G 

43-7 

29*7 
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APPENDIX E, 


Table No. 1. — Classification of 8,297 National Soliools in regard to cleanliness 
of (A.) Out-Offices, (B.) Scliool-rooras, and (C.) Children. 


District and Centre. 

A. 

Out-Officcs. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

c. 

Children. 

E j» 

jl 


Middling. 

•d 

« 

55 

Good. 



rj 

i 

o 

% 

n 

I. Letterkenny, . 

27 

08 

5 

67 

40 

109 

8 

45 

107 

5 

157 

2. Londonderry, 

80 

17 

1 

25 

102 

19 

2 

!)7 

22 

4 

123 

2a. 

30 

17 

- 

3 

40 

10 

- 

40 

10 


50 

3. Coleraine, 

124 

4 

3 

18 

132 

U 

3 

130 

19 

- 

149 

4. Ballymena, 

105 

13 

- 

28 

120 

10 

- 

135 

11 

- 

146 

5. Donegal, . 

72 

27 

- 

47 

117 

29 

- 

100 

46 

- 

146 

6, Strabane, . 

GO 

36 

10 

41 

88 

40 

19 

83 

4G 

m 

147 

7. Magbern, . 

112 

26 

3 

10 

115 

34 

2 

99 

50 

a 

151 

8. Belfast, North, . 

105 

10 

3 

- 

104 

14 

- 

CO 

26 

2 

118 

8a. Cariickfergus, . 

84 

50 

Q 

15 

122 

29 

_ 

114 

37 

- 

151 

9. Belfast, South, . 

94 

10 

- 

- 

90 

22 

- 

102 

10 

- 

112 

9a. 

47 

4 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 

48 

3 

- 

51 

10. Newtownards, . 

121 

10 

- 

1 

120 

12 

- 

122 

10 

- 

132 

11. Lurgan, . 

94 

20 

10 

8 

119 

10 

3 

120 

13 

- 

132 

12. Sligo, . . 

25 

61 

1 

47 

59 

71 

4 

74 

59 

1 

134 

18. Enniskillen, 

50 

60 

8 

29 

70 

65 

12 

50 

72 

25 

147 

14. Omagh, 

106 

23 

4 

14 

120 

20 

7 

136 

11 

- 

147 

15. Dungannon, 

101 

38 

- 

13 

92 

59 

1 


44 

- 

152 

1G. Armagh, . 

100 

33 

8 

5 

111 

35 

- 

120 

26 

- 

146 

17. Downpatrick, . 

87 

29 

14 

11 

101 

30 

10 

121 

20 

- 

141 

18. Monaghan, 

73 

26 

6 

36 

119 

no 

- 

120 

21 

- 

141* 

19. Newiy, 

52 

48 

23 

16 

88 

41 

10 

72 

62 

5 

139 

20. Ballina, . , 

72 

8 

3 

50 

101 

29 

3 

m 

37 

o 

133 

21. Swincfortl, 

94 

14 

6 

18 

112 

16 

4 

90 

20 

5 

132 

22. Boyle, . 

70 

17 

- 

41 

95 

20 

5 

115 

IS 

- 

128* 

23. Cavan, ♦ 

80 

22 

1 

44 

115 

31 

1 

125 

22 

- 

147 

24. Bailicborough, . 

56 

35 

9 

51 

107 

32 

12 

92 

55 

4 

151 

25. Drogheda, 

104 

11 

7 

11 

115 

18 

- 

133 

- 

- 

133 

26. Westport, 

88 

25 

7 

25 

81 

60 

4 


61 

2 

145 

27. Roscommon, . 

62 

17 

8 

47 

90 

33 

11 

Ka 

44 

6 

134 

28. Longford, 

56 

42 

9 

33 

71 

Go 

4 

83 

56 

1 

140 

29. Trim, , 

122 

17 

- 

1 

132 

0 

_ 

140 

_ 

1 

140 

30. Dublin, North, . 

74 

34 

2 

7 

90 

27 

_ 

89 

El 

- 

117 

30a. 

40 

- 

- 

- 

40 

_ 

_ 

38 

2 

- 

40 

31. Ball man: ore. 

34 

27 

2 

66 

60 

44 

25 

53 

i 

16 

129 


* Figures for 1880-90 oolCTod hero, as present Inspector was not long enough in District to supply 
figures for 1890-1, ** 0 
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Table No. 1 — Classificatiou of 8,297 National Schools in regard to cleanliness 
of (A.) Out-Oflices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) Children continued. 


District aud Centre. 

A. 

Ont-Offices. 

B. 

School-room. 

c. 

Children. 

o 

la 

S 

2 s 
S a 

d-g 

a 10 

H 

t§ 

tfi 

1 

3 

•a 

n 

is 

1 

u 

.5 

* 

a 

*2 

r 

o 

tc 

■ 

s* 

32. Tuam, 

103 

11 

_ 

16 


10 

_ 

122 

8 


130 

33. Mullingar, 

76 

38 

o 

28 


37 

- 

134 

10 

- 

14-1 

34. Galway, . 

87 

6 

G 

31 


17 

8 

120 

7 

3 

131) 

34a 

20 

14 

9 

0 

34 

12 

2 

34 

14 

_ 

48 

35. Ballinasloe, 

53 

47 

13 

27 

67 

68 

5 

136 

4 

_ 

140 

3G. Porsonstown, 

106 

n 

4 

28 

m 

22 

3 

126 

23 

_ 

149 

37. Dublin, Sou th, 1, 

92 

20 

5 

7 

^.1 

14 

2 

105 

17 

2 

124 

351. Listowel, . 

52 

52 

9 

6 


53 

G 

65 

44 

ED 

11 9 

40. Dublin, South, 2, 

75 

29 

2 

17 

99 

20 

4 

119 

4 

_ 

123 

40a. „ . 

39 

12 

2 

- 

45 

8 

- 

48 

5 

- 

53* 

41. Portarlington, . 

76 

29 

10 

19 

111 

20 

3 

103 

28 

3 

134* 

42. Gort, 

105 

7 

- 

15 

127 

- 

- 

127 

- 

_ 

127* 

43. Thurles, . 

40 

34 

15 

39 


30 

8 

88 

35 

5 

128 

44. Athy, 

99 

13 

5 

13 

126 

4 

- 

128 

o 

- 

130 

45. Ennis, . . 

60 

17 

15 

33 

91 

34 

_ 

BE'. 

32 

- 

125 

4G. Tipperary, 

59 

5 

it) 

49 

73 

48 

2 

ts 

51 

3 

123 

47. Kilkenny, . 

G9 

41 

23 

13 

M 

58 

18 

79 

49 

18 

146 

48. Youghal, . 

117 

7 

o 

3 


23 

- 


39 

1 

129 

49. Waterford, , 

70 

48 

9 

8 

80 

51 

4 


30 

ED 

135 

50. Wexford, . 

65 

31 

9 

29 

64 

58 

12 


75 

2 

134 

51. Limerick, . 

63 

29 

8 

18 

74 

44 

- 

92 

26 

- 

118 

5il. Ratlikeale, , 

85 

17 

5 

8 

92 


3 

93 

22 

- 

115 

53. Clonmel, . , 

37 

40 

18 

24 

82 

27 

ED 

74 

40 

5 

119 

54. Traleo, 

91 

3 

1 

15 

101 

G 

3 

IToI 

4 

- 

110 

55. Macroom, , 

8? 

26 

2 

5 

92 

21 

2 

71 

40 

4 

115 

50. Mallow, . 

74 

S3 

4 

6 

68 

42 

7 

73 

40 

4 

117 

57. Killaxney, , 

120 

4 

- 

- 

119 

3 

2 


5 

- 

124 

58. Bantry, . 

69 

16 

5 

38 

86 

36 

6 


29 


128 

59. Dunmanway, 

100 

4 

2 

14 


4 

8 


KU 


120 

60. Cork, , 

102 

13 

7 

H 

115 

11 

3 

116 

12 

1 

129 

60 a. „ . . 

30 

10 

6 

m 


7 

3 

40 

S3 

- 

50 

Total, . 

5,017 

1,574 

363 

1,343 

6,121 

1,902 

274 

6,279 

1,846 

172 

8/297 


• Figures for 1899-90 entered here, as present Inspector was not long enough in District to supply 
figures lor 1890-91. 
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Table No. 2.- 


District and Contro. 

■s . 
SS 

m B 
fc 

A. 

Building, Repairs. &o. 

B. 

Furnituro and Appa- 
ratus. 

H3 

s 

u 

1 

is 

T) 

« 

J 

a 

§ 

K 

1. Letterkenny, 


167 

50 

92 

15 

50 

87 


2. Londonderry, 


123 

105 

15 

3 

84 

39 




50 

46 

4 

_ 

40 

10 


3. Coleraine, . 


J49 

140 

6 

3 

137 



4. Ballymena, 


146 

80 

64 

2 

105 

39 


5. Donegal, 


146 

96 

46 

4 

97 

48 


6. Strabane, 


147 

106 

24 

15 

110 

27 


7. Maghera, 


151 

134 

17 

_ 

122 

24 


8. Belfast, North, 


118 

106 

12 

_ 


15 


8i. Carrickfergus, 


151 

121 

30 

_ 

113 

38 


9. Belfast, South, 


112 

96 

15 

1 

86 

23 




51 

48 

2 

1 

49 

2 


10. Newtownards, 


132 

122 

10 


120 

19. 


11. Lurgan, 


132 

119 

10 

3 

119 

■4mm 


12. Sligo, 


134 

76 

40 

10 

75 

43 


13. Enniskillen, . 


147 

64 

78 

5 

53 

88 


14. Omagh, . 


147 

112 

29 

6 

124 

18 


1 5. Dungannon, , 


152 

81 

70 

1 

84 

68 


16. Armagh, 


146 

64 

70 

12 

54 

91 


17. Downpatrick, . 


141 

98 

29 

14 

95 

34 

12 

18. Monaghan, 


141 

125 

11 

5 

107 

29 

5 

19. Newry, 


139 

104 

30 

5 

84 

50 


20. Ballina, . 


133 

106 

20 

7 

100 

28 


21. Swineford, , 


132 

104 

20 

8 

107 

22 

3 

22. Boyle, . , 


128 

88 

82 

8 

75 

48 

5 

23. Cavan, . 


147 

99 

47 

l 

94 

52 


24. Bailiekorough, 


151 

94 

32 

25 

92 

51 

8 

25. Drogheda, 


133 

118 

13 

O 

118 

13 

2 

26. Westport, 


145 

92 

40 

13 

98 



27. Roscommon, . 


134 

73 

43 

18 

67 

58 

.9 

28. Longford, , 


140 

87 

43 

10 

80 

46 

14 

29. Trim, . . 


140 

117 

23 


127 

13 


30. Dublin, North, 


117 

84 

28 

5 

81 

34 

2 

30 a. „ 


40 

39 

1 


40 



31. Ballinamore, . 


129 

62 

27 

40 

64 

43 

22 

32. Tuam, * 


130 

110 

12 

8 

108 

18 


33. Mullingar, 


144 

106 

34 

4 

95 

40 

9 

34. Galway, 


130 

92 

17 

21 

103 

17 

10 

34a. „ 


48 

29 

17 

2 

29 

10 


85. Ballinasioe, 


140 

67 

68 


63 

73 


36. Parsonstown, 


149 

124 

16 

9 

125 

17 


37. Dublin, South, 1, 


124 

114 

7 

3 

■tot 

16 


39. Li stow el, 


119 

75 

34 

10 

70 

41 

8 

40. Dublin, South, 2, 


123 

72 

47 

4 

52 

61 

10 

40a. 


53 

49 

4 



7 


41. Portarlington, 


134 

107 

26 

J 

110 

21 

3 

42. Gort, 


127 

101 

20 

6 

100 

3 

2 

43. Thurles, 


128 

73 

45 

10 

50 

63 


44. Athy, 


130 

J 15 

12 

3 

108 

18 

4 

45. Ennis, 


125 

102 

9 

14 

100 

11 

14 

4G. Tipperary. 


123 

73 

41 

9 

73 

42 

8 

47. Kilkenny 


146 

06 

46 

14 

85 

47 

14 

48. You glial. 


129 

100 

26 

3 

108 

21 


49. 'V aterford, . 


135 

70 

60 

5 

81 

34 

20 

50. EuniBcorthy, 


134 

05 

32 

17 

69 

42 

23 

51. Limerick, 


118 

73 

35 

10 

84 

24 

■Fi 

52. Rathkeale, , 


115 

83 

25 

7 

85 

22 

8 

£3. Clonmel, 


119 

82 

29 

8 

78 

30 

11 

54. Tralee, , 


110 

102 

6 

2 

103 

6 

1 

55. Mncroom, 


115 

94 

19 

2 

83 

25 


56. Mallow, 


117 

72 

42 

3 

63 

35 

19 

57. Killarney, 


124 

110 

6 

8 

no 

6 

8 

58. Ban try. 


128 

69 

34 

25 

66 

32 

30 

59, Dunmanway, 


120 

no 

a 

2 

108 

6 

6 

60. Cork, r , 

, 

129 

109 

9 

11 

108 

18 

8 



50 

40 

8 

2 

38 

10 

2 

Total, . 

* 

8,297 

5,952 

1,867 

478 

5,781 

2.003 

453 
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APPENDIX E. 


Report of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Pension Fund, 
under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for the Year ended 3Is( 
December, 1890. 

1. The eleventh year of the operation of the Act ended on the 31st December, 

1890. 


2. The numbers on the Pension Establishment under the Act were as 
follows ; — 




Males. 




Females. 

| 

Total 

1 






3rd 

Clatui. 

2nd 

Claus. 

12 

Class. 

li 

Class. 

Total. 

both 

ititi 

On the Books on the 31st 
December* 1890, 

2,890 

1,850 

410 

150 

5,300 

3,370 

1,550 

350 

130 

5,100 

10 , 70(1 

Maximum Number allowed 
by the Act, . . . 

2,890 

1,850 i 

410 

150 

5,300 

3,370 

1,550 

350 

130 

5,400 

10,700 


3. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of the supplemental 
privileges conferred under Rules 37 to 48, are as follows : — 


— 

Males. 

Fcmalea 

Total. 

Ou the Books, 31st December, 1889, 


GG 


91 

157 

Joined in 101)0, .... 


4 


4 

8 

Total, . 


70 


95 

IG5 

Removed from Establishment on accouut 






of Ace, or on receipt of Gratuity, or 






award of Pension, in 1890, 


1 



3 

Died in 1890, .... 






Resigned or Dismissed, 1890, 

1 

1 


1 

2 

On the Books, 31st Decembor, 1890, 

1 GO 

| 92 

160 

Maximum number allowed, 






Supplemental Pensions : 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Amount Payable 31st Dec., 1889, . 
Granted in 1890, . 

1G5 

1G 6 

301 

m 

IBS 19 2 

Ceased in 1890, 






Amount Payable on 3 1st Dec., 1089, 

1G5 

1G G 

B 

2 8 

466 19 2 
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Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioner i 


[ 1890 , 


APPENDIX G. 


I. — List of One Hondhed ake Fouty-oke Vested Schools on the 
Suspended List at end of year 1890. 


County. 

DiltTict, 

Pariah. 

Boll No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Antrim, . 

3 

Annov, . 

1200 

Breen, 4 

in. 

v,. 

Do., . 

8 

Tullvru&k, 

5537 

Dundrod, 

f. 

v.c. 

Do., . 

- 

Sbuukil, . 

G633 

Cavehill, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., r 

!k 

Kilroot, . 

7944 

Bellahiil, . 


v.c. 

Cavan, . 

‘33 

Annagh cliff. 

12!) 

Cur lurgan, . 

m. 

A. 

Do., . 


Killesliandra, . 

143 

Coronary, . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Do 

144 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Urney, 

167 

Coolhoyogue, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . 

158 

Do. , 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . . 

- 

Annagh, . 

3370 

Kilualeck, . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Killesliandra, . 

1 1206 

Killesliandra, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Drumlummon, 

153 

St. Joseph's, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . . . 

- 

Do., 

IS4 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do 

24 

Lurgan, . 

2180 

Lattoou, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do 

~ 

Drumgoon, , 

3230 

Cohaw, 

f. 

V.T. 

Donegal. 

.o 

Muff, 

•2999 

Ture, . 

f. 

V.c. 

Do., . 

- 

Fahan, Lower, 

3884 

Tullydish, . 

f. 


Do., . 

6 

Kilbarron, 

44*21 

Bally shannon, 

f. 

v.c. 

Do 

~ 

Killaghtee, 

7303 

Ballyotherland, . 


v.c. 

Down, . 

J7 

Bright, 

4743 

Bright, 

m. 

v.c. 

Do., . 

- 

Kilclief, . 

10878 

Kilclief, 


V.T. 

Fermanagh, 

13 

Galloon, . 

281 

Drumbarry, 


V.T. 

Do., 

- 

Maglieraculmoney, . 

288 

TuhmouigaY, 



Do 

- 

Agiavea, . 

11522 

Brookboro’, . 

m. 

V.c. 

Do., . 

- 

Cleenish, . 

38G1 

Carrick, 

agl. 

V.T. 

Londonderry, . 

3 

Killowen, 

3987 

Killowen-street, . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . . 

7 

Tamlaghfc O’Crilly, . 

2486 

Di-uniganier, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Upper Cumber, 

5496 

Glenrandle, . 

m. 

V.C. 

Monaghan, 

18 

Tydavnet, 

1773 

Kuockatallen, 

f. 

V.T. 

I)o., . 

- 

Do., 

4G53 

Tullycrummin, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . . 

- 

Ematris, . 

10430 

Corravacan, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Drumsuatt, 

10453 

Drumsbeeny, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

24 

Magheross, 

367 

Carrickmacross, . 

f. 

V.T. 

Tyrone, . 

2 

Douagheady, . 

1260 

Douagheady, 


A. 

Do., . 

6 

Badoney, Upper, 

5678 

Lotterbrat, . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do 

14 

Kilskoery, 

3277 

Feglisl), . , 

f. 

A. 

Do 

- 

Cappugb, . 

390 

Corrigans, Lower, 


V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Cloglier, . 

393 

Eskra, 

in. 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Erriele Keerogue, 

415 

Glencull, 

in. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Clog&er, . 

1890 

Eskra, . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.. . . 

- 

Donaghcady, 

2456 

Blackfort, . 

f. 

v.c. 

Do., . 

- 

Cappagh, . 

3345 

Keylaugk, . 


A. 

Do., . 

- 

Clogher, . 

11941 

Five mile town, 


V.C. 

Do 

15 

Kildress, . 

419 

Dunamore, . 


V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . . . 

1376 

Strawniackleinartin 


V.T. 

Clare, . 

42 

Dytart, . 

1264 

Mnyrhee, 

in. 

A. 

Do., . 

- 

Kilmoon, 

3198 

Cuherbullog, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

- 

Do., 

3199 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 

45 

Drumcliffe, 

443 

Mcwtownstackpoule, m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


Do., 

5314 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 
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I. — List of One Hundred and Forte-one Vested Schools on the 
Suspended List at end of year 1890 — continued. 


County. 



District. 

Parish. 


Roll bi o. 

SchooL 



How 

vested. 

Cork, 



56 

Britway, . 


3994 



f. 


Do., . 



55 

Kilmichael, 


3509 

Drotnleigh, . 


f. 


Do., . 




Canovee, . 


3150 

Canovee, 




Do., . 




Do., . 


9486 

Do., 


f. 


Do., . 



56 

Doneraile, . 


4128 

Skebanaleg, 




Do., . 



- 

Kilaharrig, 


3930 

Kilpaddee, . 



V.T. 

Do., . 



59 

My r oss, . 


2112 

Couscroneen, 


m. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., . 
Skibbereen, 


2118 

Do.. 


f. 


Do., . 



- 


5141 

Skibbereen (4), 




Do., . 



56 

Blarney, . 


1542 

Blarney, 


f. 


Do., . 



59 

Ardfield, . 


10037 

Ardfield, 


m. 

V.T. 

Kerry, . 



39 

Kilnangbteu, . 


9830 

Reenturk, . 


f. 


Do, . 



- 

Killcarrah, 


10958 



f. 


Do., . 



39 

lvillatauny, 


2121 

Goitnaskeki, 


f. 


Do., . 



54 

Dingle, . 


1278 

Dingle, 


m. 


Do., - 



- 

Killiney, . 


2191 

Castlegregorv. 


in. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



— 

Do., 


2192 

Do., 


f. 


Do., . 



- 

Ballinaliagliah, . 


9423 

Spa, . 


f. 


Do., . 



55 

Kilctunrain, 


2995 

Rath more, . 


f. 


Do., . 



57 

Killarney, 


1602 

Gortaguilane, 


. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



- 

Killinane, 


2193 

b’ilemore, . 


m. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., . 


2194 

Do., 


f. 


Do., . 



- 

Tempi enoe, 


5148 

Geraghsallagb, 



v.c. 

Do., . 



— 

Kilcruhan, 


3252 

Sneem. 


f. 


Do., . 



- 

Do.. . 


10099 

Letterfinisb, 


f. 


Do., . 



58 

Kenmare, 


2850 

Kenmare, . 


f. 

A. 

Limerick, 



46 

Kilteely, . 


1980 

Kilteely, , 


in. 

v.T. 

Do., . 



- 

Do., . 


1987 

Do., 


f. 


Do., . 



52 

Ballingarry, 


2910 

Ballingarry, 


f. 

V.T. 

Tipperary, 



36 

Clougli prior, 


2076 

Carney, 


m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



46 

Templeneiry, . 


10433 

Ai'dnrme, 


m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



53 

Reehckmurray 

Athassel. 

and 

13706 

Lagganstown, 


1 

V.T. 

Do., . 



' 

Do., . 


0450 

Ballycarrow, 


f. 

V.C. 

Waterford. . 



48 

Tallow, . 


3490 

Kilcalf, 


m. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., . 


4318 

Ballyduff. . 


f. 

V.T. 

Do. . 



53 

Motlie U, . 


4137 

Coohiahorau, 


f - 

V.T. 

Dublin. . 



30 

Grangegorman, 


7716 

St. Peter’s (2), 


in. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



.. 

Do., 


7717 

Do. 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



40 

Ratkmichael, . 


3293 

Ballycorus, . 


m. 

v.C. 

Do., . 



- 

Sfcillorgan, 


1296 

Stillorgau, . 


in. 

V.c. 

Kildare, . 




Cloncurrv, 


1497 

Newtown, . 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 




Donaghcurafer, 


5351 

Abbey, 


f. 

V.C. 

Do., . 



44 

D unman ogue, . 


2712 

Levitstown. . 



V.T. 

Kilkenny, 



47 

Grange, . 


790 

Church Hill, 



V.T. 

Do., . 



_ 

Powerstown, . 


1155 

Skeavostheen, 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 




St. John’s, 


3413 

St. John’s, . 


i. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



_ 

Do., . 


10639 

St. Jobn'sPreparatory m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



4D 

Lisluning, 


8877 

MnUinakiU, 


f. 

V.T. 

Kind's, . 



36 

Drumcullen, 


2414 

Thomastown, 



V.T. 

Do., . 



41 

Kilbride, 


829 

Tullamore, . 


m. 

V.T. 

Longford, 



28 

Coluinbkill, 


2372 

Cloneen, . 



Y.L 

Louth, . 



25 

Drumshallon, . 


1305 

Kellystown, 


m. 

i A. 

Do., . 




Rnthdrummin, . 


1593 

A5 alshestown. 


m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



“ 

Termonfeckin, . 


2004 

Cartown, . 


i. 

V.T. 
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I. — List of One Hundred and Forty-one Vested Schools or the 
Suspended List at the end of year 1890 — continued . 


County. 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll No. 

School. 

How 

Tested. 

Meath, . 


25 

Kilslmrvin, 


1176 



f. 


l)o., . 


29 

Boardsmill, 


1827 

Batterstown, 




Do., . 


- 

Cushinstowu, 


3147 

Cushinatown, 


f. 


Do.. . 


- 

Kildalkey, 


3812 

Carnisle, 


f. 


Do., . 


- 

Olonmacduff, 


4009 

Tullaghaustown, 




Do., . 


28 

Trim, 


4309 

Pkillenstown, 




Do., . 


30 

Clonalvey, 


2086 

Clonalvey, , 


m. 

V.T. 

Queen's, . 


44 

Tullymoy, 


1635 

Luggacurren, 


m. 

v.c. 

Westmeath, . 


33 

Ballylougbloe, 


930 

Mount Temple, 




Do., . 


— 

Do., 


1208 

Do., 


f. 


Do., . 


- 

Ballymorin, 

. 

1313 

Newbristy, . 



V.T. 

Do., . 


2D 

Castletown Delvm, . 

2263 

Crowenstown, 


m. 

V.T. 

Wexford, 


49 

Hook, 


1 1 995 



f. 


Do., . 


50 

Bally hope. 


1491 

Galbally, 


1 . 


Do., . 


- 

Clonlea, . 


2101 

Donard, 


f. 


Do., . 


- 

Rossdroit, 


5037 

Courtmacuddy, 


m. 


Do., . 


“ 

Carrick, . 


10730 

Barntown, . 


f. 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 


40 

Rathdrum, 


5950 

Ratbdmm, . 


f. 

v.c. 

Galway, 


26 

Ballinakill, 


1319 

Tully, . 




Do., . 


35 

Abbey, 


990 

Briersficld, . 


f. 


Do., . 


34a 

Orcvnmore, 


4507 

Oramnore, . 


f. 


Do., . 


34 

Kilcntnraiu, 


4787 

Ougbterard, . 


f. 


Do., . . 


- 

Moyrus, , 


9566 

Murvey, 


f. 


Do., . 


- 

Oraumore, 


8799 

Menlough, . 




Do., . 


35 

Lickerig, 


1009 

Lickerig, , 


f. 


Do., . 


- 

Loughrea, 


1011 

Loughrea, . 


£ 


Do., 


42 

Kilbeacanty, 


1325 

Killafeeu, . 



V.T. 

Do., . 


— 

Do., 


1520 

Do., . 


£ 


Do., . 


- 

Kilmacduagh, 


4791 

Gort, . . 


f. 

v.c. 

Leitrim, . 


5 

Rosinver, . 


5294 

Askill, . 



v.c. 

Mayo, 


20 

Crossmolina, 


4010 





Do., . 


21 

Kilconduff, 


2031 





Do., . 


26 

Killedan, . 


1613 

N ewtownbr o wne 




Do., . , 


- 

Aughaval, 

* 

2823 

Murrisk, 


m. 

A. 

Roscommon, . 


35 

St. Peter's, 


4196 

Deerpark, . 


f. 


Do., * . 



Cara, . 


1083 

Carrick, 



V.T. 

Sligo, . . 


20 

Kilmocteigue, 


4489 

Castlerock, . 

• 


V.T, 


Ia.— L ist of Nine Vested Model School Departments,* amalgamated 
with other Departments of same Soiiool. 


County. 

District 

RollNo. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

rested. 

Cavan, . . 

Tipperary, , 
Kildare, . . . 

Kilkenny, 

King's, . 

Meath, . 

Do., . 

Wexford. 

Galway, . 

24 

53 

44 

47 

36 

29 

50 

34a 

8514 

5635 

6615 

6983 

7951 

5631 

5632 
7786 
6214 

Bailieboro' Model, i. 
Clonmel ,, i. 

Athy „ i. 

Kilkenny „ j. 

Parsonstown „ i. 

Trim f. 

Do., „ i. 

bnniBcorthy „ i. 

Gahvay „ i. 

Bailieborougb, 

Clonmel, . , 

Sfc. Michael’s, . . 

St. Patrick’s, . . 

Birr, .... 
Trim, .... 

Do 

St. Mary’s ( Enni scar thy), 
Rahoon, 

v.c. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

Y. C, 
V.C. 
V.C. 


* Tlio Roll number of tho Infant Department of Dunmauvray Model School was cancelled. 
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II. — List of Two Hundred and Thietu-six Vested Schools, towards tlie erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come 
into operation on the 31st December, 1890. 


■ 

■ 





Number of Pupils 


, . 'S’ , 1" 

i n fa 



School. 


to bo accommodated- 

Eovr 




Fe- 

males. 


rested. 

HHHHI 

u 




JMalcs. 

Total. 


Ulster. 










Antrim; 

4 

Connor, 

13785 

Tullynamullen, 


60 

60 

120 


. 

8 

Sbankill, 

14018 

Ybrk-street, 

. m. 

ISO 


150 



- 

Do. 

14019 

Do. . 

f. 


150 

150 


, , 

9 

Do. 

13749 

Sandy Row, 

1 



» • ■ 

~ 

Do. 

13750 

Do. . 

inf. J 

special 

plan for 


{ v.c. 

Armagh, . , 

a 

Seagoe, 

Shankhill, 

13780 

Agbaconuuon, 


100 

100 

200 



13972 

Silverwood, 


40 

40 

80 



It) 

KLlleavy, 

13869 

Altnaveigh. 


60 

60 

120 


.. • • 

2o 

Creggan, 

12973 

Cregganduff, 


60 

40 

100 

T.T. 

Cavan, 

13 

Killinngh, . 

13855 

Tullinamoil, 


30 

30 

60 


„ 

23 

Anuagh, 

13523 

Belturbet Convent, . 

^pojnal 

plan for 
60 

150 


• 

- 

Drumluraman, 

13132 

Clonoose, . 


60 

120 


. 

24 

Shercock, 

12812 

Nolagh, 


60 

40 

1U0 



- 

lvillinkere, . 

13838 

Lurgaii an lire, 


50 

50 

100 


, 

- 

Kilclrumsherdan, . 

13852 

Tullyvin, . 


50 

50 

100 



31 

Temgleport, . , 

13672 

Altachullen, 


50 

50 

100 


• ■ 

- 

13996 

l’orturlar. 


50 

50 

100 

v.r. 

Donegal, . 

1 

Tallyman an, . 

13133 

Illy, . . 


60 

60 

120 

Y.T. 


- 

Inniskeel, 

13954 

King arrow, 


40 

40 

80 

T.T. 


- 

Do. 

14001 

Be&gh, 


50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 


2 

Oloncba, 

13949 

Malin, 


50 

50 

1 00 

v.c. 


5 

Inniskeel, 

13751 

Kiltoorish, . 


60 

60 

120 


„ . • 

- 

Glencolumbkiile, . 

13946 

Carrick, . 


60 

60 

120 

Y.T. 

Down, . , 

17 

Kilcoo, 

13969 

St. Joseph's (Tullvree), 

75 

75 

1.50 



19 

Kilkeel, 

13860 

Star of the Sea, 

m. 

VS 


73 

Y.T. 


_ 

Do. 

13861 

Do. . 

. f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. 

13956 

Forks, 


40 

40 

80 

Y.C. 

•> • • 


Do. 

13971 

Victoria, . 


50 

50 

100 

Y.C. 

Fermanagh, . 

13 

Galloon, 

13669 

Drumlone, . 


40 

35 

75 

V.T. 

Londonderry, 

o 

Templemore, 

13863 

Rosemount, 

m. 

150 

_ 

ISO 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. 

13864 

Do. . 

. f. 

- 

150 

150 

V.T. 

M « 

3 

Bovevagh, 

13924 

Gortnaghey, 

St. Mary’s Con 


30 

3U 

60 

V.T. 

» 

7 

Magheffelt, . 

14007 

*ent, . 

- 

150 

150 

Y.T. 

Monaghan, . 

18 

Tedavuet, 

13911 

Tedavnefc, . 

• • 

60 

CO 

120 

Y.T. 

Tyrone, 

14 

Clogher, 

13994 

Cara tall, . 


40 

40 

80 

Y.C. 

. . 

15 

Pomeroy, 

Do. 

13474 

13475 

Galbally, . 

Do. . 

. m. ) 

Special 

pUsfur 

150 

( T.T. 
1 Y.T, 


_ 

Derryloran, . 

13814 

Cookstown Convent, . 

- 

350 

350 

V.T. 


_ 

Clonfeacle, . 

13837 

Moy, 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

\.T. 

n 

_ 

Pomeroy, 

14033 

Crosses vanagh, 

St. 

73 

- 

75 

Y.T. 




Joseph's, . 

. m. 


75 

75 


n 

- 

Do. . . 

14034 

Do. . 

. f. 

- 

V.T. 

Munster. 










Clare, 

42 

Inchicronan, . 

13209 

Drnmbaniffe, 


40 

35 

75 

V.T. 

„ 


Kilmacreehy, 

13878 

Ballycotton, 


30 

30 

GO 

Y.T. 



Oughtinama, 

14009 

Gortyclare, 

. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 


45 

13738 

Burrane, . 

. m. 

10U 

- 

100 

V 1. 




13739 

Do. . 

. f. 

- 

100 

1(H) 

V.T. 

*> « • 

** 

Kiltiddane, . 

1 3804 

Cranny, 

. m. 

100 

■ 

1(H) 

V.T. 
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II. — Lis>t of Two Hundred and Tiiirtt-six Vested Schools, towards tlie erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1890 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Munster- 

COIl. 







Clare, 


45 

Killiddane, . 

131104 

Cranny, 


f. 



- 

Kilmiliill, . 

13826 

Lackau, 


in. 



- 

Do. 

13827 

Do . 


f. 



- 

Moyasta, 

13876 

Moveen, . 


in. 



- 

Do. 

13877 

Do. . 


f. 



- 

Kilmurry, Ibrieken, 

13900 

Mullach, . 


L 



51 

Clonlea, 

13870 

Kilkislien, 


m. 



- 

Do. 

13871 

Do. . 


f. 

i. 


- 

Kilmurry, 

13942 

Kilmurry, . 


m. 

» 


~ 

Do. 

13943 

Do. . 


f. 

Cork, i 


39 

Clonfert, 

14002 

Knockaclorig, 


ni. 



- 

Do. 

14003 

Do. 


f. 

>3 


55 

N ohoval Daly, 

14014 

Kingwilliamstown, 

m. 



- 

Do. 

14015 

Do. . 


f. 

1* 


- 

Magonmey, . 

14022 

Cl out end, . 


m. 




Do. 

14023 

Do. . 


f. 

„ 


56 

Dunbulloge, . 

14042 

Cavrignuvar, 


f. 

„ 


58 

KUnnmcmigk, 

13138 

Dursey Island, 



„ 


- 

Killaconenngh, 

1389C 

Cahergariffe, 



„ 


- 

Kiluamanagh, 

13987 

Cluin, 


m. 



- 

Do. 

13988 

Do. . 


f. 

„ . 


59 

Carberry, W., 

13728 

Castletownsend 


m. 

. 


- 

Do. 

13729 

Do. . 


f. 

„ 


GO 

St.Aime’BjShamlon, 

13712 

-Blackpool, . 




- 

Do. 

13713 

Do. . 


f./ 



- 

Rath cooney, . 

L3747 

Riverstown, 



„ 


- 

Do. 

13748 

Do. . 


f. 

>1 


- 

St. Anne’s, Sbandon, 

J 3904 

St. Patrick’s. 



„ 


- 

Templebrady, 

13910 

Crosshaven Convent. . 

„ 


60 a 

Camgaline, . 

13889 

Sbanbally, . 


m. 

>1 # 


— 

Do. 

13890 

Do. . 


f. 

„ 


- 

St. Finbar's, 

13980 

Togher, 


m. 

„ 


— 

Do. 

13981 

Do. . 


f. 



- 

St. Nicholas, 

14000 

St. Joseph's. 



S' • 


” 

St.Anne's,Shan<lon, 

14024 

St. Mary's, Eason's Hill, 

Kerry, 


39 

Castleisland, . 

13938 

Mein, 





- 

Do- 

13939 

Do. . 


f 



55 

Killurumin, . 

13742 




57 

Knockane, . 

11344 



f. 



- 

Dromod, 

12121 




,, , 


- 

Caber, . 

13542 




- 

Dromod, 

137SU 

Kilmukemn, 


r. 



- 

Ivilbonane, . 

1402.5 

Rockfiold, . 





- 

Do. 

14026 

Do. . 


f. 




Kilcrobaue, . 

13973 

(ilenmore, . 





58 

Tuosist, . 

13955 

Garranes, . 



Limerick, . 


46 

Gallally, 

12695 

Barna, 



„ 



Do. 

12G96 



f. 

IS 



Do. 

13459 

Lowtowu, . 



,, 


— 

Do. 

13460 

Do. . 


f. 

„ 


- 

Kilbreedy Major, . 

13790 




S' 


- 

Do. 

13791 



f. 

„ 


- 

Doon, . 

13812 




S) 



Hospital, 

1 31198 

Hospital Convent, 



Number of Pupils 
to bo accommodated 

How 

vested. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 


100 

100 


- 

150 

1 50 


150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

60 

- 

GO 


- 

60 

GO 

V.T. 

— 

75 

76 

V.T. 

100 

- 

100 


- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

60 

- 

GO 

V.T. 

“ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

100 


100 

V.C. 

- 

100 

100 


175 

_ 

175 

V.T. 

- 

175 

175 

V.T. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

- 

150 

150 

V.T. 

- 

120 

1*20 

V.T. 

40 

35 

75 

V.C. 

30 

50 

300 

V.T. 

75 

- 

75 

V.C. 

- 

75 

75 

V.C. 

150 

_ 

150 

V.C. 

- 

150 

150 

V.C. 

Special 

plan for 

500 

f V.T. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

200 

200 

400 

V.T. 

- 

350 

350 

V.T. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

400 

400 

800 

V.T. 

ldo 

100 

200 

V.T. 

100 


100 

V.T. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

250 

250 

V.T. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

60 

40 

100 

V.T. 

Special 

plan for 

400 

V.T. 

— 

b0 

80 

V.T. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.C. 

- 

100 

100 

V.C. 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

100 


100 

Y.T. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

200 

_ 

200 

V.T. 

- 

200 

20(1 

V.T. 

100 

_ 

300 

V.T, 

_ 

100 

100 

T.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

- 

300 

300 

V.T. 
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II.-Li8t of Two Hdkdred and Thibtmix Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1S90 continued. 



1 




Number of Pupils 




Soil 

No. 

School. 

to be accommodated 




Fe- 

j Total 

vested. 









Munster— con. 









Tipperary, . 

M • * 

36 

4G 

Modreney, . 
Toem, . . . 

Do. 

Ratlilynan, . 

13025 

13847 

13848 
14008 

Behamore, . 

Hollyford, . . m. 

Do. . . f. 

Curraghpoor, 

30 

loo 

50 

30 

100 

Ills- 

V.T. 

V.T. 

"V.T. 

11 * 

47 

Ballingarry, 

13210 

Ballingarry. 

60 

40 

100 


„ 

51 

ICilcomanty, . 

13991 

BirdhiLl, . . m. 





„ 

- 

Do. 

13992 

Do. . . f. 


75 

T- 

r.T. 

V.T. 

11 ■ 

“ 

Killenaateen, . 

13817 

Templenoe, 

40 

40 

80 

Waterford, . . 

49 

Strodbally, . 

13020 

Stradhally Conveut, . 

Special 

plan for 

200 

V.T. 

Leinster. 









Carlow, . . 

47 

Cloneygoose, 

14029 

Ballymartin, . 

40 

40 

80 

v.c. 

Dublin, . 

30 

St Mary’s, . 

13776 

St. Joseph's, ■ . f. > 



600 



- 

Do. 

13777 

Do. . inf. J 

Special 

plan for 


„ . . 

- 

St. Michan’s, 

I3B02 

St. Patrick’s, . m. 

200 

_ 

*200 


si 

- 

Do. 

13803 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

200 

■200 



- 

Killester, 

13815 

Howth road, . m. 


_ 




- 

Do. 

13816 

Do. . . f. 


75 



„ . 

- 

Graugegorman, . 

13934 

St. Peter’s, . m, 

200 


200 


» • 

- 

Do. 

13935 

Do. . f. 

_ 

200 

200 



- 

Do. 

13936 

Do. . inf. 

100 

100 

200 



- 

Castleknock, 

13970 

Castleknock, 

60 

60 

120 


„ 

37 

Lucan, . 

13447 

Lucan Convent, . 

Special 

plan lor 

400 



- 

St. Catherine’s, . 

14027 

Donore, 

60 

60 

1-20 



40 

St. Nicholas With- 

13611 

\V arrenraountConvent, 

Special 

plan for 

800 

V.T. 



out. 






Kildare, . , 

44 

St. Michael’s, 

13373 

St. Michael’s Convent, 

Special 

plan for 

500 

V.T. 

Kilkenny, . 

47 

Callan, 

13675 

Callan Convent, 



400 

V.T. 

» • • 


St. Mary’s, . 

13885 

Kilkenny Convt., inf. 

J00 

100 

200 

V.T. 



Oda, . 

131192 

Ballydaniel, . in. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 



Do. 

13893 

Du. . . f. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

•i 

49 

Muckatee. . 

13448 

Harristown, . m. 

CO 

_ 

60 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

13449 

Do. . . f. 

- 

GO 

Gtl 

V.T 


- 

KiLmakerogue, 

13913 

Robinstown, . f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

King's, 

36 

Reynagh, 

13923 

Banagher, . . m. 

200 

- 

200 

T.v. 

Longford, . 

28 

Grauard, 

13846 

Granard Convent, 

_ 

250 

250 

V.T. 


- 

Cashel, 

13948 

Tipper, 

60 

60 

JAl 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Grauard, 

13963 

Granard, . 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 


- 

Killoe, 

13989 

Moyne. . . m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Do. 

13990 

Do. . . f. 

- 

75 

to 

V.T. 

Louth, 

25 

Iuniskeen, . 

13897 

Drumsinnot, , 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Meath, 

33 

Killeagh, 

13965 

Ballinacree, . m. 


100 

100 

V.T. 

.> 

- 

Do. 

13966 

Do. . . f. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

Queen’*, . 

41 

Ahheyleix, . 

13613 

Ahheyleix Convent, . 


clan for 

300 

V.T. 

H 

_ 

Lea, 

13741 

Rath, . . m. 

ou 

— 

80 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Aghtiboe, . 

13953 

St. Canice's(Borris-in- 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 




Ossory), . . m. 


250 



>i • * 

44 

Strodbally, . 

13937 

Strodbally Convent, . 


250 

| r.T. 
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Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioners [1890. 

IT. — List of Two Hunched and Tiiiuty-six Vested Schools, towards tie 
erection of wliicli tlie Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not 
come into operation on the 31st December, 1890 — continued. 


County. 





Roll 



Number of Pupils 
to be accommodated. 



trict. 



No. 



Males 

Fo 

males. 

Total. 

vested. 

Leinster -con. 
"Westmeath, 

33 

Ballymore, . 


12943 

Ballymore, 

m. 

150 


150 

V.T. 

» • 


- 

Do. 


12944 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

150 

150 

V.T. 

Wexfoid, . 


50 

Kilcormick, . 


13795 

Boleyvogue, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Wicklow, . 


40 

Arklow, 


13932 

Arklow Convent, 

f. 

_ 

500 

500 


»j ■ 

* 

“ 

Kilbride, 


H02« 

Ferrybank, 

• 

50 

so 

100 

T.T. 

Connaught, 












Galway, . 


26 

Innisboffin, . 


13927 

Innisboffin, 

tn. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 


139215 

Do. . 

i. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

>» 


32 

Boyanuagh, . 


1271! 

Cashel, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 


12712 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 



- 

Moyrus, 


13622 

Moyrus, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



31 

Ballindoou, . 


13740 

Ballyconnelly, . 


60 

60 

120 

T.T. 



_ 

Oroey, . 


13340 

Streamstown, 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 



_ 

I)o. 


13821 

Cletrgan, . 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



- 

Rahoon, 


13914 

St. Joseph’s (Rahoon), 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 



- 

Kilcummin, . 


13951 

Lettermacoo, 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

„ 


- 

Killaunin, 


13952 

Lette real low. 


50 

50 

100 

Y.T. 



34a 

Rahoon, 


13856 

Bushy PaTk, 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 



- 

Lackagh, . 


14031 

Caniaun, . 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 



42 

Kil tartan. 


13929 

Kil tar tan, . 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Killeenadaenia, 


14030 

Sonnagh, . 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

LeiErim, 


12 

Rossinver. . 


13908 

Ballaghaineeliau, 

tn. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Do., 


13909 

Do. . . 

1. 


100 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Kilanumery, , 


13950 

Tullynascreena, . 


50 

50* 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 


13904 

Killavoggw . 

i 

— 

100 

100 

V.C. 

„ 


- 

Innifilimagrath. 


13997 

Tar m on, 

m. 

75 


75 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 


13998 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

75 

to 

V.T. 



13 

Cloonclaire, . 


13920 

Cornamon, 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 



2# 

Mohill, 


13770 

Mohill Convent, 



300 

300 

V.T. 




Cloone, 


13833 

Drimmien, . 

m. 


- 

75 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 


13834 

Do. . 

f. 


75 

75 

V.T. 

»* 


31 

Kiltubrid, 


13849 

Keslicarrigan. 

m. 

100 


100 

V.T. 



— 

Do. , 


13850 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Drumreilly, . 


13851 

Gortahose, . 


50 

50 

100 

V.T 



- 

Do. 


13874 

Urbol, . 


100 

- 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 


13875 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

100 

10U 

V.T. 

» 


“ 

Carrigallen, . 


13895 

Gortermore, . 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Mayo, 


20 

Kill ala. 


13758 

Templemary, 


30 

30 

60 

V.C. 


- 

Kilbelford, . 


13793 

Carrigorra, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



- 

Kilcummin, . 


13808 

Banagber, . 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



- 

Kilcas3er, 


13809 

Attymacliugh, . 

m!""' 

60 

- 1 

60 

V.T. 



- 

Do. 


13810 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 



- 

Kilfian, 


13866 

Ratherkin, 


50 

50* 

100 

V.T. 



- 

Kil common, . 


13882 

Glenamoy, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



- 

Kilfian, . 


13912 

Anunghmore, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



- 

Crossmolina, . 


1 3945 

Kskeragli, . 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 



- 

Kilcommon, . 


13957 

Doolougli, . 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 



- 

Addergoole, . 


13982 

Massbrook, ' . 


60 

60- 

120 

V.T. 



21 

Kilbeagh, 


13915 

Palmlield, . 

f. 


75 

75 

V.T. 
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II.— List of Two Hundred anil Thirty-six Tested Schools, towards the 
erection of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not 
come into operation on the 31st December, 18i)0 continued. 
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230 Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioners [1S90 

IIT — List of One Hundred and Hour Building Cases brought into operation 

during the year 1890. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Hnvr 

ivestoc 

Manager. 

fls 

Antrim, 


4 

13188 

Broughshaue, 

m. 

Racavan, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Moorhead. 


» 


“ 

13189 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

do. . . ; 

Prei. 

Armagh, 


ii 

13628 

13629 

Corcrain, 

Do. 

m. 

f. 

Drumcree, 
Do. . 

V.T, 

V.T 

V . Rev. L. Canon Byme.pp 

. . . 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Cavan, . 


23 

13259 

St. Joseph’s, 

m. 

Drumluramon, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Corcoran, p.p., . 

r r 



- 

13260 

Do. 

1. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. 


„ , 


- 

13641 

BallvjamesduflF, 

m. 

Castlerahau, 

V.T. 

Rev. P. O’Connell, Ad., 

R.c! 

„ 


- 

13477 

Drumcron, . 


Kilmore, . 

V.T. 

Rev. .1. AJagennis, p.p 


„ 


31 

13702 

Currataury, . 
Cormaddyduff, 


Templeport, 

Castleralian, 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Corr, p.p., 

R.C. 

„ 


33 

13642 

m. 

V.T. 

Rev. P. O’Connell, p.p., 

R.C. 

>1 • 


- 

13649 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Du. . i . 

R.C. 

Donegal, 


1 

13638 

Mulroy, 


Mera"h, . 
Inishkeel, . 

V.T. 

Rev. F. B. Gallagher,p.p. 

R.C. 



— 

13563 

Kilkenny, 


V.T. 

Rev. D. M'Gee, P.r., . 

R.C. 



5 

12118 

Longheraherk, 


Glencolumbkill, 

V.T. 

Rev. P. M‘Devitte. p.p., 

R.C. 

„ • 


6 

133G9 

Stranorlav, . 

inf. 

Stranorlar, 

V.T. 

V. Rev. C. 

R.C. 









P.P., V.G. 

Down, . 


1.9 

13703 

Attycall, 

m. 

Kilkeel, . 

V.T. 

Rev. R. Marner,D.D.,p.p. 

R.G. 



- 

13704 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do., . . . 

R.C. 



- 

131 88 

Annalong, . 

in. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Rev. David Hadden, . 


’> • 


“ 

13789 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do., . . . 

Pre=. 

Fermanagh 


13 

13069 

Drumlore, . 


Galloon, , 

V.T. 

V. Rev. H. Canon Ward, 

R.C. 

Londonderry, 

7 

13768 

St. Joseph’s, . 


Magherafelt, 

V.T. 

V. Rev. Canon Donnelly. 

Ii.C. 

Monaghan, 


•24 

13806 

Corduff, 

m. 

Maglieross, , 

V.T. 

V. Rev. Dean Bemiing- 

R.C. 




13807 





ham, P.P. 




- 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

t.t. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

:> • 



13811 

Corcreagh, . 


Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. . 

R.C. 

Tyrone, 

. 

6 

13623 

Greencastle, . 

m. 

Badoney, Lr., . 

v.c. 

Rev. P. AFGeown, p.r., 

R.C, 

x . 


~ 

13624 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

v.c. 

Do. ... 

B.C. 

Clare, , 


45 

13730 

Clobanes, 


Killajd, 

V.T. 

Rev. L. J. Brown, P.P., 

R.C. 



- 

13374 

Kilrush Convent, , 

Kilrush, . 

V.T 

Y. Rev. P. White, P.P., V.G. 

R.C. 



- 

13625 

Kiluamona, . 

m. 

Kilnamona, 

Y.C. 

Rev. J. O’Neill, P.P.. . 

R.C. 



- 

13626 

Do. 


Do. . 

V.C 

Do. 

R.C. 




13561 

Ballycar, 

f. 

Tomfinlough, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Loughnane, Ad., 

R.C. 

Corfc, . 


48 

13150 

Rushbrook Convent, 

Clonmel, . 

V.T. 

Rev. Jer. Murphy, Ad., 

R.C. 



- 

13647 

Ciistlemartyr. 

m. 

Mogeela, . 

V.T. 

Rev. T. O’Connell, P.P., 

R.C. 



— 

13651 

Do. 

i. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

„ • 


56 

13779 

Dromore, 

m. 

Kilshanig, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Lynch, p.p., 

R.C. 

,, 


- 


Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. ... 

R.C. 

,, 


58 

13762 

Castletown Convent, 

Killaconenagh, . 

V.T. 

Mrs. Taylor, 

Rev. M. M‘ Carthy, p.p., 

R.C. 

» 


- 

13099 

Reentriek, . 


Kilnamanagh, . 

V.C. 

R.C. 

i» • 


- 

13412 

Killeenleigh, 

m. 

Cahoragh, . 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Palmer, p.p., . 

R.C. 

„ 


- 

134l3 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. ... 

R.C. 



59 

13661 

St. Mary’s, . 

f. 

Fanlubus, . 

V.T. 

Rev. W. J. Lone, p.p., 

R.C. 

„ 


- 

136G2 

Do. . 




Do. . . 

R.C. 

x . 


60 

13828 

Douglas, 

m. 

Cavrigaline, 

V.T. 

V. Rev. Canon Murphy, 

R.C. 

» • 


- 

13637 

Fountainstown, 


Kilpatrick, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. O’Keeffe, P.P., 

R.C. 

Kerry, . 


39 

13041 

Knockbrack,. 

m. 

Brosna, 


Rev, J. Neligan, p.p., . 

R.C. 

n 


- 

13012 

Do. 

f. 



Do. ... 

R.C. 

„ 


- 

13540 

Murhur, 

m. 

Murlmr, . 


Rev. hr. Dillon, p.p., . 

R.C. 

X 


- 

13541 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. ... 

R.C. 

” . 


54 

13615 

Tralee Convent (2), 

Tralee, . , 

V.T. 

Mrs. M, E. O’Reardon, 

R.C. 

Limerick, 

»> • 


46 

J4D05 

14006 

Kiiteely, 

Do. 

IU. 

f. 

Kilteely, . . 

Do. . 

V.T 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Power, p.p., • 
Do. ... 

R.C. 

R.C. 
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HI. — List of One Hundred and Four Building Cases brought into operation 
during 1890 — continued. 


— “ 
County. 

Dls- 

iri.'i. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested 

Manager. 

Is? 

fit 

cs3 

Tipperary, . 

43 

13G4G 

Killonaule, , 

m. 

Kilkuanle, 

V.T. 


R.C. 

- 

13650 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 


Do. ... 

R.C, 


53 

13678 

KiUurney, . 


Templetnev, 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Spratt. p.p., 

R.C. 

. 

- 

13705 

Lagganstown, 

m. 

itelickmurray 

V.T. 

V. Rev. J. Canon Rvan, 

R.C. 






and Athassel. 





- 

13706 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 



R.C. 

. 

- 

13707 

Cashel, 

m. 

St. John the 

V.T. 

Y. Rev. Dean Kinane, 

R.C. 






Baptist. 


P.P., v.c. 


Waterford, . 

40 

13G35 

Bnllyduff, 

m. 

Kilmenden, 

V.T. 


R.C. 


13636 

Do. 

f - 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

King's, 

36 

13503 

St. Rynagh's C-onvt. 

Rynngh, . 

V.T. 

Y. Rev. Canon Monahan, 

R.C. 







D.D., P.P., V.O. 


Longford, 

28 

137r>2 

Killeen, 

m. 

Gmnard, . 

V.T. 

Rev. N. O' Flanagan, p.p. 

R.C. 


- 

13753 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

•i 

- 

134311 

Dooroc, 


Killoe, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Brirwlv, p.p.. 

R.C. 


- 

13320 

Fermoyle, 

m. 

Rathcliue, 

V.T. 

V. Rev. J. M‘Givner, 

R.C. 








r.p., v.g. 



- 

13321 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

» 

" 

13733 

Lane? 6 trough, 


Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

Meath, 

29 

12492 

Duuslmughlin, 

m. 

Dunshaughlin, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. O’Neill, r.p.. . 

R.C. 


- 

12493 

Do. 

f- 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

Queen's, 

41 

13643 

Erno, 

m. 

Corbanagher, 

V.T. 

Rev. T. J. Kelly, p.p., . 

R.C. 



13644 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T 

Do. ... 

R.C. 


- 

■ 13627 

BallacoIIa, . 


Aghnboe, . 

V.T. 

Rev. R. Kuaresboro, p.p. 

R.C. 


- 

13G45 

Ballitmkili, . 

mf. 

Dysartgallon, 

V.T. 

Rev. A. Dempiey, P.P., 

R.C. 

Wexford, 

50 

13707 

Murrintown, 


Ivildavin, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. M. Furlong, p.p., 

R.C. 

fialvruv, 

27 

13559 

Ballyroe. 

id. 

Temple! ogher, . 

V.T. 

Rev. M. Curran, P.P., . 

R.C. 

ir 

- 

13560 

Do. 

f. 

Do, . . 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 



13658 

Kilkerrin, 

f. 

Kilkerrin, . 

V.T. 

\ . Rev. Canon O’Divyer, 

R.C. 


34 

13621 

Lettcrfrack, . 


BaJlinakill, 

V.T. 

Rev. B. M ‘An drew, p.p., 

R.C. 


35 

J 3665 

Killeen, . 


Tynagb, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Madden, P.P., . 

R.C. 

Leitrim 

31 

13614 

B allin amore Convt, 

Outeragh, . 

V.T. 

Y. Rev. D. M'Breen, P.P. 

R.C. 


28 

13636 

Annaduff, 

m. 

Annaduff, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Sheridan, p.p.. . 

R.C. 



13657 

Do. 

1 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

„ 

31 

13697 

Liacatbiu, 

m. 

Kiltuhride, 

V.T. 

Rev. H. Brennan, p.p., . 

R.C.' 

* 

- 

13G9U 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T 

Do. . 

R.C. 

Mr.ro, 

20 

13700 

Church park. . 

m. 

Toomore, . 

V.T. 

Rev. M. O’Donnell, p.p., 

R.C. 


_ 

13701 

Do. 

L 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

, 

_ 

13681 

Bancor Erris, 
Heath field, . 


Kilcocnnon, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Durcan, p.p.. . 

R.C. 


_ 

13407 


Lacken, . 

V.T. 

Rev. H. Conway, p. P. . . 

R.C. 

„ 

_ 

1 3lil>7 

Bonniconlon, 

m. 

Kilgarvin, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Harte, p.p.. 

R.C. 


_ 

1366*8 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 


21 

13654 

Ballyglass, . 
S. John's Monas 


Killcclan, . 

V.T. 

Rev. D. O'Hara, p.p.. . 

R C. 


_ 

13709 

tery. 

Kilcoleman, 

V.T. 

Rev. 31. Keveney, Adra., 

R.C. 

» 

26 

13500 

13501 

Mount Pleasant 
Do. 

m. 

f. 

Tou^bty, . 

V.T 

T.T. 

Rev. M. Brennan, p.p., 
Do. ... 

R.C. 

R.C. 



13535 



Ballintubber, 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

- 

32 

13659 

Behan, . 

m. 

Behan, 

v.y. 

V. Rev. Canon Geragh tv, 
p.p. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

„• 


13660 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

R.C. 


_ 

13618 

Ballvgarries, . 

m. 

Robeen, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Caulfield, p.p., . 

R.C. 


_ 

13619 

Do. 

1*. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. 


„ 

_ 

1368G 


m. 

Cong, 

T.T. 

Rev. J. Hennelly, p.p., . 

R.C. 

•i 

- 

13687 

Do. 

•f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. 


R^cotnn.oB, . 

35 

13839 

Carrick, 


Cam, 

V.T. 

Rev. M. O’Beirne, P.P., 

|R.C. 

%*. 

21 

13765 

Bunnacraimagh 

m. 

Atbenry, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Mulligan. P.P., . 

1 R.C. 


_ 

137GG 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. 


” 

22 

13778 

Highwoocl . 


Kilmactranny, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Filan, p.p., 

1 

R.C. 
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Antrim, . 


8 

13931 

St. Paul's (2), . 

Shankill, . 

Rev. J. M'Ardle. Aduj . 




9 

13933 

Drew Memorial Church, 

Do., . 

Rev. N. E. Smith, 




8a 

13959 

Lower Ballygowan, . 

Raloo, 

Rev. J . It. O’Neill, p.p 




_ 

13980 

Antrim, Church -st., . 

Antrim, . 

Rev. R. Orr, 

Metis'. 

E,C. 



8 

13918 

Ballynmcosh, . 

Derryoghey. 

Mrs. Sara M. Johnson, 



y 

13883 

13884 

Derr^aghey, . ^ . 

Do., . 
Do., . 

Rev. S. M. Moore, m.a.. 
Do.. 

E.C. 

EX. 



8 

13888 

Mariner's Church (2), 

Shankill, . 

Rev. John Spence, 




- 

14017 

Dun cairn Gardens, 

Do., . 

Rev. R. Crawford John- 

Meth. 





Belfast. 


son. 

Armagh, 


19 

13922 

Mnghernaliely, m. 

Killeavy, . 

Rev. J. Grimes, P.P., . 

R.C. 


- 

13868 

Do., . Convt. 

Do., . 

Rev. C. Quinn, 

R.C. 

Cavan, . 


24 

13977 

Shercock (2), , 

Killane, 

Rev. M. Rainsford, M. 

F.C 

tt • 


~ 

13891 

Lisnagirl (2), . 

Killinkere, 

Rev. B. M‘Cabe, p.p. . 

R.C, 

Donegal, 


1 

13958 

Lnnniogh, 

Tallaghabogley, . 

Rev. J. M’Fadden, p.p., 

R.C. 


5 

13985 

Ballysaggart, . 

Killagktee, 

Rev. J. Doherty, C.C., . 

RO 



- 

14032 

Glebe, 

Donegal, . 

Rev. S. Reed, 

E.C. 



1 

14040 

Magheraroarty, 

Tullagliabegley, . 

Rev. J. M‘Fadden, p.p., 

R.C 



5 

13872 

Bollintra, Robinson, 

Drumholm, 

Rev. A. Jagoe, d.i>., 
Rev. B. Walker, p.p., . 

E.C. 

»» • 


l 

13995 

Mecualeck, 

Templecrone, 

R.C. 

Down, . 


10 

14038 

St. Congall’s, . 

Bangor, 

Rev. P. M‘Kenna, p.p., 

R.C, 



9a 

13873 

Island-street, . 

liallymacarrett, . 

Mr. R. M. Steele, . 




19 

13894 

Downshire, 

Ivilinegan, 

Rev. .1. G. Lodge, 

EC. 



10 

14020 

Madrid-street, Harvey 

Knockbreda, 

John Harvey, esq., 

Pres. 





Memorial. 



ft • 


- 

14021 

Do., , . inf. 

Do., . 

Do., . . 

Pres. 

Monaghan, 


18 

13960 

Kilkitt, . , 

Loughaegis, 

Magheross, 

Rev. E. M‘Kenna, p.p., 

R.C. 

,, 


- 

13899 

Carrickmacross Covt., 

Very Rev. Dean Bir- 

R.C. 






mingham, p.p. 


Tyrone, . 


14 

13881 

Far dr oss, 

Clogher, , , 

Moutrny Gledstanes. esq., 
j.p. 

E.C. 

Clare, 


51 

13983 

Darrynaveigli,* f. 

Clonlea, . 

Rev. D. Cleary, p.p., . 

R.C. 

Cork, 


CO 

13930 

Grcencoat Hospital, . 

St. Anne’s, Shan- 

Rev. W. J. Galway,LL.D., 

E.C. 





don. 




58 

13961 

Corrovally, 

Kilcoe, 

Rev. H. T. Townsend, . 

E.C. 



- 

13976 

Bally dehob (2), 

Scliull, 

Rev. R. Noble. . 

E.C. 



60 

13917 

St. Multose, 

St. Multose, 

Rev. J. L. Darling,M.A., 

E.C. 



•18 

J3886 

Walshtouro, 

Templeiiacavriga, 

Rev. D. Lynch, p.p., . 

R.C. 

„ , 


60 

13907 

Desertserges, . 

Desertserges, 

Rev. Walter Lamb. 

E.C. 

i» • 


48 

14016 

Ballytibbert, . f. 

Inch, 

V. Rev. J. Canon Ryan, 
P.P. 

R.C. 

Tipperary, 


36 

13867 

Rosurea (2), 

Roscrea, . 

Vcn. Archdeacon Jones, 

E.C. 


- 

34037 

Lorrha (2), _ . 

Lorrha, 

Rev. R. H. Fawsett, b.a., 

E.C. 

Waterford, 


49 

13901 

Clonegnm, 

Clonegam, 

Rev. W. H. Flemyng.M.A 

E.C. 


48 

13962 

Cappoquin, 

Cappoquin, 

Rov. R. B. Burkiti, 

E.C. 

Dublin, . 


30 

14035 

Havdwicke-st. , inf. 

St. George’s, 

George M l Nie, esq., 

Pres. 



37 

14043 

St. Catherine’s W.,in. 

St. Catherine’s, . 

Rev. A. L. Elliott, 

EX'. 



- 

14044 

Do.. . . f. 

Do., . 

Do., 

E.C. 



30 

14046 

St Joseph’s, . . 

Mount Sackville Con , 

St. Georce’s, 

Very Rev. F. Ryan.P.P., 

R.C. 



- 

13887 

Blanchar'dstown, 

Mis. Agatha Horner, . 

R.C. 



- 

14004 

Finglas, . . m. 

Fingla9, 

Rev. Win. Breen, P.P., . 

R.C. 



- 

14010 

St. Columbkille, 
Swords, New Boro’, f. 

Swords, , 

Rov. D. Mulcahv, p.p.,. 

R.C. 



- 

14011 

Do., . ra. inf. 

Do., 

Do., 

R.C. 

” 


" 

14012 

Do., . f. inf. 

Do., . 

Do., 

R.C. 


• This School is to he registered as Vested in Commissioner*. 
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IV.— List of Sixty-one Non-vested Schools aided during 1890— continued . 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

Hi 

“a 

Kildare, . . 

37 

13902 

Hewitstown, .. 

Claue, 

Rev. \V. Sherlock, 

E.C. 

Meath, . 

29 

14036 

Trim, P.L.U., . 

Trim, 

Official. 

- 

Q-ieen's. . 

41 

13916 

Foxrock, 

Aghavoc, . 

Rev. R. Knareiboroueh.p.i’. 

R.C. 

” * 



Ballybrittns, . .= 

Lea, 

Rev. tie R. Graham, m.a. 

E.C. 

Westmeath, . 

33 

13905 

Rathowen, . f. 

Rathaspick, 

Rav. Mi Kelly, p.p. 

R.C. 

Wexford, 

50 

14039 

Kilrush, . 

Kilrush, . 


E.C. 

” 

- 

13999 

Kihminanngh, . 

Kilnamanagh, . 

C. M. Doyne. Esq., d.l. 

E.C. 

Wicklow, 

40 

14045 

Caryafort, 

Arklow, . 

Rev. R. C. Hallowes, . 

E.C. 

Galway, . 

27 

13974 

Sonnagh, . m. 

Kilbognet. 

Rev. J. M'Dermott, P.P.. 

R.C. 

„ 

— 

13975 

Do. . .. f. 

Do., 

* Do., 

R.C. 


32 

13984 

Tuam, Mall, . 

Tuam, 

V. Rev.-W. M. Townsend, 
A.M. 

E.C. 

” ‘ 

34 

13906 

Galway Monaatery, 
m. inf. 

St. Nicholas, 

Rev. P. Dooley, p.p., 

tt.C. 

Mayo, , 

26 

13903 

Island more, 

Kilraeena, 

Rav. M’Dermott, c.c., 

R.C. 


V. — General Summary of Operation, Building, and Suspended Schools in 
connexion on 31st December, 1890. 


County. 

_ 

a 

.5 m 

li 

o» 

2 0 
a ” 
aw 

Suspended 

Schools.’ 

Total. 

County. 

a . 

.2 fi 
1»- 
o® 

=i 

!*, 

33® 

Total 

Antrim, . 


647 

5 

4 

656 

Kildare, . 

108 

i 

4 

113 

Armagh, . 


265 

4 


269 

Kilkenny, 

183 

7 

6 

196 

Cavan, . 


293 

8 

12 

313 

King’s, . 

J17 

1 

3 

121 

Donegal, . 


410 

6 

4 

420 

Longford, 

no 

5 

. 1 

116 

Down, 


466 

5 

2 

473 

Louth, . 

103 

1 

3 

107 

Fermanagh, 


180 

1 

4 

185 

Meath, . 

J85 

o 

9 

19(1 

Londonderry, . 



4 

3 

290 

Queen’s, . 

121 

4 

1 

126 

Monaghan, 


MV.m 

1 

5 

186 

Westmeath, . 

134 

2 

4 

140 

iyrone, . 


377 

7 

12 

396 

Wexford, 

164 

1 

G 

171 

Clare, 


244 

1G 

5 

265 

Wicklow, 

118 

2 

l 

121 

Cork, 


748 

25 

11 

784 

Galway,. 

403 

15 

13 

43 1 

Kerry, 


349 

11 

15 

375 

Leitrim, 

195 

16 

1 

212 

Limerick. 


260 

8 

s 

271 

Mayo, 

- 396 

29 

4 

429 

Tippeiary, 


318 

8 

5 

331 

Roscommon, . 

235 

13 

1 

249 

'V aterford, 


135. 

1 

8 

139 

Sligo, . 

U 

13 

1 

221 

Dublin, . , 


289 

13 

_ 

4 

306 

Total, 

8,298 

236 

15U 

8,684 


, * Including amalgamated Modal School Departments. 

o 2 
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VI.— List of One Hemmed and Eejhteen Sonooia, to whioli Building 
Brants were made during 1800 . 


County. 

Dis« 

triot. 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 



How 

vested. 

Antrim, , , 

8 

Shankill, . 

14018 

York -street, 



V.I. 

V.T. 

„ ... 

“ 

Do. 

11019 

Do. 


f. 

Armagh, . , 

11 

Slianlclhll, . 

13972 

Silverwood, 



V.T, 

Cavan, • • . 

31 

Templeport, 

13998 

Porturlnn, . 

. 


V.T. 

Donegal, . . 

5 

o 

Gloncolumbkillc, 
Cloncha, . 

13948 

13949 

Carrick, 
Mai in. 



V.T. 

„ ... 

1 

Iniskcel, . 

13954 

Kingarrow, . 



V.T. 

” ... 

" 

Do. 

MIJl) I 

Boagli, 



Down, . 

19 

Kilkoel, . 

1395G 

Forks. 




„ ... 

17 

Kilcoo, . 

J3909 

St. Joseph’s, Tnllvrce. . 


« * • • 

19 

Kilkeel, . 

13971 

Victoria, 



v.c. 

Londonderry, . . 

3 

Bovevagh, » . 

Magherafelt, 

13924 

Gortnaghey, 

St. Mary's Conv 




" ... 

' 

14007 

ent 


V.T. 

Monaghan,. . 

18 

Tedavnet, , . 

13911 

Tedavnet, , 

, 


V.T. 

Tyrone, . . . 

35 

Pomeroy, , 

14033 

Crosscavanagh, 
J oseph’s, 


St. 

V.T. 

»> ... 

_ 

Do. 

11034 


m. 

f. 


« ... 

14 

Clogher, . 

13994 

Carntoll, 


V.C. 

Clare, . . 

51 

Clonlea, . 

13870 

Kilkishen, . 




„ ... 

- 

Do. . 

13871 

Do. 


f. 


,i ... 

45 

Moyasta, . 

13878 

Moveen, 



V.T. 

„ ... 

- 

Do. . 

13877 

Do. 


f. 


„ ... 

42 

Kilmacreehy, . 
Kilraurry Ibrickon, . 

13878 

Ballycotton, 



i) ... 

45 

13900 

Mullagh, 


f. 


n ... 

51 

Kilraurry, 

13942 

Kilmurry, . 


m. 

V.T. 

,j ... 

— 

Do. 

13943 

Do. 


f. 


« ••• 

42 

Oughtinama, . 

14009 

Gortyclaro, 


V.T. 

Cork, 

UOa 

Carrigaline, 

13889 

Slmubally, . 


m. 

V.T. 

it ... 

— 

Do. 

13890 

Do. 


f. 


,, ... 

58 

Killaconenagh. . 

St. Anne’s, Shaudon, 

13898 

Ciihcrgariffe, 



V.T. 

]> ... 

80 

13904 

St. Patrick's. 



V.T. 

n ... 

- 

Tomplelirady, . 

13910 

CroHahaven Convent, . 

V.T. 

n ... 

58 

Duulmlloguc, . 

14042 

(hirrignavur. 


f. 

V.T. 

>i ... 

80a 

St. Finhar’a, . 

1 3980 

Togher, 



V.T. 

,i ... 

- 

Do. 

13981 

Do. 


f. 


M ... 

58 

Kilnamanagh, . 

13987 

Cluin, 


m. 

V.C. 

>1 ... 

— 

Do. 

13988 

Do. 


f. 


,« ... 

80a 

St. Nicholas, . 

14000 

St. Joseph’s, . 


V T. 

r> ... 

39 

Clonfert, . 

14002 

Knockaclavig, 


m. 

V.C. 

5) ... 

- 

Do. . 

14003 

Do. 


1 

v.c. 

1* ... 

55 

Nohoval Daly, . 

14014 

Kin irwilliamstown , 

m. 

V.T. 

... 

- 

Do. 

14015 

Do. 


f. 

V.T. 

11 ... 

- 

Magourney, 

14022 

Clontend, 


m 

V.T. 

n ... 

- 

Do. 

14023 

Do. 


f. 

V.T. 

« * 

80a 

St. Aune’s, Sliandon, 

14024 

St. Mary’s, Eason's 

hill, 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

39 

Cnstleialand, 

18938 

Mein, . 


m. 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

13939 

Do, 


f. 

V.T. 

„ ... 

58 

Tuosist, 

13955 

Garranes, . 



V.C. 

i> ... 

57 

Kilhonane, 

14025 

Kockticld, . 


m. 

v.c. 

» ... 

- 

Do. 

14026 

Do. 


f. 

v.c. 

” * 

_1 

Kilcrohane, , 9 

13973 

Glenmore, , 



v.c. 
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VI.— List of One Hundred and Eighteen Schools, to which Buildin" 
Grants were made during 1890 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

How 

vested 

Limerick, 




46 

Hospital, . 

13098 

Hospital Convent, 







- 

Kilteely, . 

Do. . . . 

14005 

14006 

Kilteely, 

Do. 

m. 

f. 

V.T. 

Y.T. 

'J'ipperavy, 




36 

Modrceny, 

13925 




„ 




51 

Kilconmnty, 

13991 

Birdhill, 7 , 



„ 





Do. 

13992 

Do. 

f. 


» 



* 

46 

Ratklynan, 

14008 

Curraghpoor, 

V.T. 

Carlow, 




47 

Cloneygoose, . 

14029 

Ballymartin, . 


Y.C. 

Dublin, 




30 

Grangegormau, 

13934 




„ 




- 

Do. . . . 

13935 

Do. * ; 

f. 


j> 




- 

Do. . 

13936 

Do. . 

inft. 


i, 




37 

St. Catherine’s, 

14027 



« 




30 

Castlekuock, . , 

13970 

Castlekuook, 


V.T. 

Kilkenny, 




47 

St. Mary’s, 

13885 

Kilkenny Convent, inft. 

V.T. 





- 

Odft, 

13892 

Bally dauiel, 



„ 




- 

Do. 

13093 

Do. 

f. 


« 




40 

Kilnmkerogue, . 

13913 

Robiustovn, 

f. 

V.T. 

King’s, 



. 

36 

Reynagh, 

13923 

Banagher, . 

in. 

V.T. 

Longford, 




20 

Granard, . 

13963 

Granard, 



„ 




- 

Cashel, . 

13948 

Tipper, 


V.T. 





- 

Killoc, 

13989 

Movue, , 



” 




- 

Do. , . , 

13990 

DO. . . 

f. 

V.T. 

Louth, 




25 

Inniskoen, . 

13897 

Drunu-innot, • 

. 

V.T. 

Meath, 




33 

Kilieagb. . . 

13965 

Ballinacree, « 

m. 

V.T. 

» 




- 

DO. a a 

13966 

DO. a . 

f. 

V.T. 

Queen’s, 




44 

Stradbally, , . 

13937 

Stradbally Convent 


V.T. 

u 




41 

Aghaboe, . 

13953 

St. Canice s (Borris-in- 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 







Oasory), 

m. 





40 

Arklow, . 

13932 

Arklow Convent, 

f. 

V.T. 

* 





Kilbride, . . . 

14028 

Fexrybank, . 


V.T. 

Chi way, 




34 

Rahoon,' . 

13914 

St. Joseph’s (Rahoon), . 

V.T. 

„ 




26 

Innisboffin, . , 

13927 

Innisboffin, . 

m. 

V.T. 

„ 




- 

Do. 

13928 

Do. 

f. 

V.T. 

„ 




42 

Kiltartab, ’ . 

13.929 

Kiltartan, . 


V.T. 





34 

Kilcuinmin, 

13951 

Lettermacoo, 


V.T. 

„ 




- 

Killaunin, 

13952 

Letter callow, 


V.T. 





42 

Killenadeema, . 

14030 

Sonnagb, . ‘ . 


V.T. 





34a 

Lackagh, . 

14031 

Camaun, 


V.T. 

Leitrim, 




31 

Drumreilly, 

13874 

Urbal, 

m. 

V.T. 

„ 




- 

Do. 

13875 

Do. . 

£ 

V.T. 

„ 




- 

Carrigallen, 

J3895 

Gortermore, 


V.T. 

„ 




12 

Rossinver, 

13908 

Ballagbameehan, . 

in. 

V.T. 

„ 




— 

Do. 

13909 

Do. 

f. 

V.T. 

„ 




13 

Cioonclaire, 

13926 

Cornamon, . 


V.T. 

„ 




12 

Killannmery, . 

13950 

Tnllynascreena, . 


V.T. 

i, 




- 

DU, 1 'a 

13964 

Killavoggy, 

f. 

V.C. 

„ 




- 

Innismaaratli, . 

13997 

Tarmon, , 

in. 

V.T. 

” 




- 

Do. 

13998 

Do. . . 

f. 

Y.T. 

Mayo, 




20 

Killian, . 

13912 

Annaghraore, 


V.T. 

„ 




21 

Kitbeagh, . 1 . 

13915 

Palmtteld, . 

f. 

V.T. 





20 

Crossmolina, . 

13945 

Eskernch, . 


V.T. 

n 




26 

Islandeady, . , 

13947 

St Columba’s, 


Y.T. 

„ 




20 

Kilcommon, 

13957 

Uoolough, . 


V.T. 

„ 




_ 

Addergoole, ' . 

13982 

51 asSbrook, . 


V.T. 

________ 




~ 

Kilcommon, 

1388-2 

Glenamoy, . 


V.T. 
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VI,— List of One Htjnmied and Eighteen Schools, to which Buildiug 
OrantH were made during 1890- continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

;rict. 

Parish. 

Iloll 

No. 

School. 

vested 


20 

Kilglass, . 

1387!) 

Slatta, 

. m. 

Y.T. 


_ 

Do. . 

13880 

Do. 

. f. 

V.l. 

5> 

35 

Creagli. . . • . 

1391!) 

Creagk, 

m. 

V.T. 


- 

Do. . 

13920 

Do. 

- f. 

V.T. 


22 

Kilcronan, . • . 

13978 

Ballyfamon. 

. m. 

V.T. 

- ”, . . 

- 

Do. . 

13979 

Do. 

. f. 

V.Y. 


20 

Kilglass, . ... 

13940 

Enniscrone, . 

. m. 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. . 

13941 

Do. 

. F. 

V.T. 

,5 

21 

Kilmactigue, . . . 

13944 

Kilmactigue, 

f. 

V.T. 


12 

Skreen, . 

14041 

Dronntrd, . 


V.T. 


5 

Ahaulish, . 

13921 

Cnatlegal, . 

. f. 

V.T. 


20 

Easky 

13967 

Eaaky, 

m. 

V.T. 


_ 

Do 

13968 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

■ ■ 

22 



Toormore, 

13993 

Keash, 


V.T. 


VII. — List of Twenty-three Strhck-off Schools restored to Roll 


during 1890. 


County. 

• 

Dist, 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Antrim, 


8a 

2462 

Ballynavry, “ . ' 


Ballynure. 

Do. 


4 

8113 

Duneane, 


Duneane. 

Do. 


7 

9059 

Conuanghtligger, 


Portglenone/ 

Do. 


3 

6398 

Landhead, ' . 


Ballymoney. 

Armagh, . 


16 

10187 

Ardress,' . 


Loughall. 

Cavan, . 


23 

10513 

Raskall, . 


Larah. 

Do. 


- 

11575 

Moynagh, ‘ . 


Drumlummon. 

Do. 


24 

5786 

Shevcock, 

. m. 

Kilaan. 

Do. 


23 

130 

UitllynaiTy, , 


Ballymachugh. 

Donegal, 


1 

12851 

Drumlodge, 


Leek. 

Do. . ' 


- 

13755 

Gar tan, . 


Gar tan.’ 

Do. . 


- 

12235 

Legnahoorey, . 


Kilmaciennan. 

Down, 


17 

12151 

Kilkinamurmy, 


Garvaghy. 

Monaghan, . 


18 

10430 

Carravacan, 

. f. 

Ematris. 

Tyrone, . ‘ 


15 

8449 

Cady, . • . 


Deserter eat. 

Do. . 


■ 14 

8210 

Covlea, ‘ . 


Drumrogh. 

Do. • 


- 

]27G9 

Turinskea, 


Errigal, Keerogue. 

Do. 


15 

9473 

Carnteel, . 


Carnteel. 

Do 


6 

6756 

Glenmacoffer, . 


Badoney Lower. 

Longford, . 


28 

7165 

Ardagh, , 

. f. 

Ardagh. 

Loath, . . 


25 

10537 

Belpatrick, 


Collon, 

Wicklow, , 


40 

9013 

Ballylusk, , 


Ratlin e\v. 

Galway, 


35 

9859 

Raheen, . , 


Kilquain. 
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VIII. — List of Seven Suspended Schools re-opened during 1890. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Pariah. 

Londonderry, 

Do. 

3 

8527 

10044 

Mullahinch, , 
Cranagh HU1, . 


Agbadowey. 

Killowen. 

Tyrone 

14 

3988 

Dooish, . . 

. f. 

Langfield West. 

Cork, . • 

46 

12446 

(ilenahulla, . 


Mitchelstown. 

Dublin, , . 

30 

1170 

Naul, . . 

• m. 

Naul. 

Queen's, . . 

41 

13158 

Offerlane, 


Offerlane. 

Mayo, ... 

26 

6724 

Clogher, . 

. f. 

Belcarra. 


IX. — List of Eighteen Schools placed on the Suspended List during 1890. 


County. 

DIat. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason for placing School on 
Suspended List. 

Cavan, . 

Do. . . 

23 

153 

154 

Loughey Duff, m. 
Do. . f. 

Drumlummon, . 
Do. . . 

/ Superseded by 13259-60, St. 
< Joseph’s, Longhduff, M. and F. 
( *V. Schools. 

Donegal, . 

5 

7383 

Ballyotherland, . 

Killaghtee, . 

Insufficient attendance. 

Fermanagh, - 

13 

3861 

Carrick, . agl. 

Cleenish,. . 

Insufficient attendance. 

Londonderry, 

3 

8527 

Mullahinch, 

Aghadowey, 

Insufficient attendance. 

Monaghan, . 

24 

367 

Carrickmacross, f. 

Magheross, . 

Inoperative. 

Do. . . 

18 

10453 

Drumsheeny, f. 

Drumsnatt, . 

Amalgamated with 10452, Drum- 
sheeny SI. V. School. 

Tyrone, 

14 

3988 

Duoisli, . f. 

Langlield West, . 

School Returns untrustworthy. 

Cork, » , 

46 

12446 


Mitchelsto-wn, . 

InsulBcient attendance. 

Do. . . 

56 

3930 

Kilpadder, . 

Kilsharrig, . 

Superseded by 13779-80. Dro- 
more M. and F. Y. -Schools. 

Limerick, . 

46 

1980 


Kilteely, . 

| Superseded by 14005-6, Kil- 

Do. . . 

- 

1987 

Do. . f. 

Do. . 

/ teely M. and F. V. Schools. 

Tipperary, 

53 

13706 

Lagganstovvn, f. 

Relickmurray and 

Insufficient attendance. 






Do. . . 

- 

9450 

Ballycarron, f. 

Do. . • . 

Insufficient attendance. 

Queen’s, , 

41 

13158 


Offerlane, . • 

Insufficient attendance. 

Do. . . 

44 

1635 

Luggacurran, m. 

Tnllymoy, . 

Insufficient attendance. 

Leitrim. . 

5 

5294 

As kill, 

Rossinver, . • 

Insufficient attendance 

Roscommon, , 

35 

1083 

Carrick, 

Cam, . * 

Superseded by 13831), Carrick T. 
School. 


* The latter “ V ” signifies Vested. 
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X.— List of One Honored and Ihieti Non-vested Schools struck off 
the Rolls during 1B90. 


County. 

Dis- 

rict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Antrim, 

7 

9059 

Conuaui-htliirirer, 

Portglenone, . 

a 

8 

10419 

Mullaghcarton,. 

AJaKlierairall, . 


Ba 

4696 

(xlenuvy, . m. 

Cvlenavy, 


4 

8113 

Duneane v pari.. 

Duneane, 

„ 

- 

3768 

Broughshane, in. 

Racavan, 


- 

2575 

» 

Armagh, 

11 

8999 

Oorcmiu, . 

Drumcree, 

„ . 

19 

13515 

Magliernahely, . 

Killeavy Lower, 

Cavan, 

23 

8102 

Ballyjamesduff, . 

Castlerahan, . 


_ 

10513 

Rasknll, 

Larah, 


24 

mu 

Cabra, . f. 

Enuiskcan, 

a 

- 

5786 

Shercuck, . m. 

Shercock, 


23 

9267 

Druruerow, 

Kilmore, 


31 

108H1 

Crea, 

Tenipleport, 

n 

23 

33 

131 

8314 

Ballvnarry, f. 

Mullaghmore, . 

Ballymachugh, . 
Castlerahan, 

Donegal, 

6 

13454 

Cap pry, 

Stranorlar, 

ii 

1 

13755 

Gartnn, 

Gorton, . 

„ 


1472 

Birdstown, 

Fahan Upper . 


5 

9328 

Straboy, . 

Glencolumbkille 

„ , 

1 

7598 

Kilkenny, 

Inniskeel, 


6 

7220 

Ballybofey, inft. 

Stranorlar, 

„ 

1 

12235 

Legnahoorey, . 

Kilmacrcnan, : 

Down, « 

17 

12151 

Kilkinamurray, , 

Garvaghy, 

,, 

10 

252 

Ballyhalbert, 

St. Audrew’s, . 


17 

3791 

Lessans, . 

Saintfield, 


19 

11458 

Mourne Park, . 


» 

- 

4658 

Annalong, m . 


i, 

— 

9408 

„ f. 


« 

- 

13450 

Atticall, , 

„ 

s» • 

9 

8369 

Lambeg, . 

Lambeg, . 

„ . 

19 

10789 

Lisnaccee, . 

Kilkeel, . , 

” 

11 

4594 

Banbridge, m. (2) 

Seapatrick, 

Fermanagh, . 

13 

9574 

Mary-street, 

Enniskillen, . 

» 

- 

1162 

Drumlone, 

Galloon, . . 

Londonderry, 

7 

8591 

Pnmp -street, m. 

Maghemfclt, . 

j> * 

3 

4147 

Cashel, . m. 

Duugiven, 

Monaghan, . 

24 

9623 

Corcreaghach, . 

Magheross, 


— 

2107 

Corduff, . m. 


- 

2108 

„ f. 

» 

Tyrone, 

14 

12769 

Tnraisken, 

Errigal,Kee rogue 

” 

6 

5026 

5027 

Greencastle, m. 
„ . f. 

Badoney Lower, 

,, 

15 

9473 

Carnteel, . 



- 

8449 

Cady, 

Deaertcreat, 


6 

6756 

Glemnacoffer, . 

Badoney Lower, 


Reason for striking School 
off Roll. 


Average insufficient. 


> Superseded by 18188-U, Broughaliane M. 
/ and F. *V. Schools. 

Superseded by 13628-3, Coictaiu M, ai.il 
F. V. Schools. 

Superseded by 131169, Altnagbveigh V.,anu 
13922, Magheruahely Non-V. Schools. 

Superseded by 13641, Ballyjamesduff M. V. 
School. 

Average insufficient. 

Amalgamated with Infant Dept. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 13477, Dramcrow V. School 
„ 13702, C urratary V. School. 

Amalgamated with Male School. 
Superseded by 13642 and 13649, Comaddj- 
duff M. and F. V. Schools. 

Inoperative. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 121 10, Lougheraberk V. 
School. 

Superseded by 1 3563, Kilkenny V. School. 
,, 1336.9, Stranorlar Inft. V. 

School. 

Average insufficient. 

Average insufficient. 

Inoperative. 

Average insufficient. 

Inoperative. 

} Superseded by 13768-9, Ann along M. anti 
F. V. Schools. 

Suporsedcd by 13703—1, Atticall M. and F. 

V. Schools. 

Average insufficient. 


Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 13669, Drumloue V. School 

Superseded by 13768, St. Joseph's AI. V. 
School. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 1381 i,Corcreaghagh V.SchooL 
1 „ 13806-7, Corduff M. and F. 

J V. School. 

Record of attendance untrustworthy. 

1 Superseded by 13623-4, Greencastle M. 
j and F. V. Schools. 

Average insufficient. 

» » 


5 Tlic loiter " V ” signifies VeBted. 
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X— List of One Honored and Thirty Nos-vested Schools struck off 
tlie Rolls during 1890 — continued » 


County 

Dis- 

trict, 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason for striking School 
off KolL 

Clare. 

45 

729!) 

Kilmsh Convent, 

Kilrush, . 

Superseded by 13374, Kilrush Convent ’'V. 
School. 

1 Superseded by 13625-6, Kilnauiona JI. 
) and F. V. Schools. 

Superseded by 13561, Ballycar V. School. 


- 

6187 

8204 

4319 

Kiluamona, in. 

x f. 

Ballycar, . 

Kiluamona, 
Tomlinlough, . 

Cork, . 

56 

60a 

10634 

Knuttery . f. 

Rahan, . 


„ 

11133 

St. Peter’s, 

St. Peter’s, 

Transferred to 10646, Christ 'Church Non- 

„ 

48 

12074 

Norwood Convt., 

Clonmel, 

vested School. 

Superseded bv 13450. RusMjrook Convent 


58 






9523 

Castletown Con., 

Kilkconenagh, . 

Superseded by 13762, Custletownbere Con- 



470 

7561 

Killeenleigh, ro. 

X f. 

Douglas, in. 

Castleinartyr, m. 





Caherugb, 

i Superseded by 13412-3, Killeenleigh M. 
J and F. V. Schools. 

l 

60 

43 

53, 5 
8008 

Carrigaline, 
Mogeela, . 

Superseded bj- 13838, Douglas 51. Y. School. 
\ Superseded by 13547 and 13651, Castle- 


60 

12122 

„ f. 

Fountainstown, . 

Kilpatrick, 

J martyr M. and F. V. Schools. 
Superseded by 13637, Fountainstown V. 


58 

9924 




» • 

Reentrisk, 

Kilnamonagh, . 

Superseded by 13009, Reentrisk V. School. 

Kerr)’, 

30 

7848 

7849 

Murkur, . m. 

„ . f. 

Balliuacartan, . 

Alurhur, . 

) Superseded by 13540-1, Murhur M. and 

J> • 

- 

6825 

Brosna, . 

Superseded by 13041-2, Knockbrack M. 


54 

9268 




» 

Tralee Coavt. (2) 

Tralee, . 

Superseded by 13615, Tralee Convent V. 
School. 

Average insufficient. 

Tipperary, . 

43 

588 

Urard, . . 

Feauor, . 

n 

53 

7254 

Lagganstown, . 

Relic kmur ray 
and Athassel. 

Superseded by 13705, Larrgansfown V. 
School. 

» > 

53 

6917 

Lisronagh, f. 

Lisronagh, 

Inoperative, 

» • 

- 

580 

Cashel, . m, 

St. John the 

Superseded by 13767, Cashel M. V. School. 


43 

5309 


Baptist. 

i » • 

Killenaule, f. 

Killenaule, 

f ,, 13650 and 13646, Killeonule 

M • 

- 

332o 

„ ra. 



U 

- 

7498 

Mardyke, f. 

Crohane, 

Amalgamated with 3328, Mardyke F. Non- 






vested School. 

» 

- 

10628 

Bolingbroke, m. 

Silverraines, . 

Average insufficient. 

Waterford, . 
»» • 

40 

1708 

1777 

Ballydnff, . m. 
„ . f. 

Kilmeady, 

(Superseded by 13635-6, Ballyduff M. and 
J F. V. Schools. 

>» • 


1578 

Knockmahon, . 

Monkslond, 

Average insufficient 

Carlow, 

44 

9690 

Grange ford, 

Grangeford, 

Closed. 

Dublin, 

37 

11771 

SS. Michael and 

St. John’s, 

Amalgamated^ with 744, SS. Michael and 
John’s M. Non- vested School. 




J ohn’s. m. 



40 * 

10974 

Whitefriar-strecc, 

St. Peter’s, 

Inoperative. 

Kilkenny, . 

47 

5520 

Connahy, . m. 

Grangemacomb, 

Average insufficient. 

King’s, 

41 

810 

Trimblestowu, . 

BallvmacwiUiam 

Average insufficient. 

Longford, . 

36 

9227 

Banagher Convt., 

Rynagh, . 

Superseded by 18503, Sc. Rynazh's Convt. 
V. School. 

•28 

1211 

Killeen, . m. 

Granard, . 

\ Superseded by 13752-3, Killeen M. and 
/ F, V. ScLools. 


- 

1437 

„ f- 

. 

n 

- 

9092 

Dooroc, 

Fermoyle, 

Killoe, 

Superseded by 13438, Doyroc V. School. 

” 

“ 

8375 

Rathcline, 

it 133*20-1, Fermoyle M. and 

F. V. Schools. 

’> 

- 

5559 

Rathcline, . 

X 

Superseded by 13733. Lanesboro’ V. School. 

Louth, 

■35 

10537 

Belpatrick, 

Collun, . 

Average insufficient. 

j* 


11015 

Dunany. . 

Dunany, . 

Inoperative. 

» 


5494 

Ravenstlale, m. 

Ballymascanlau, 

Amalgamated with 6760, Ravensdala Non- 





vested School. 


v Tho letter ** V ” signifies Vested. 
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X. — List of One Hundred and Thirty Non-vested Schools struck off 
the Rolls during 1890 — continued. 


Dis- JRolI. 
trict. No. 


Reason for striking Scliool 
off Roll. 


Ashbourne, m. 
Woodpole, f. 
Dunshaughlin, ra. 

TriraP. L. U.,! ; 


Ratoath, . 
Louglian, 
Dunshaughlin, 


Average insufficient. 


. f Superseded by J 349-2-3, DrashauAlk 
. ( M. aud K *V. Schools. 


41 7703 

- 12057 

- 11514 


Ballacolla, . 
Ballybrittas, 
Balliuakill, inft. ' 


Aghaboe, 

Lea, 

Dysartgallon, 


Superseded by Trim Dist. Poor Law Union 
School. Roll No. 14036. 


Corbanaglier, 


Superseded by 13627, Ballacolla V. School 
Inoperative. 

Superseded by 13645, Ballinakill Infant 
V. School. 


f Superseded by 13643-4, Enio M. and P. 
I V. Schools. 


50 6354 
- 4887 


Camoliu, . f. 
Murrintovm, 


Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 13707, MumntowuV. School 


Derrylossary, . Permanently closed. 


Letterfrack, 
Williamstown, . 


Ballinakill, 

Templetogher, 


Superseded by 136*21, Letterfrack V. School. 

Siinnvuo/la.l ISKRO CO 'D-ll nr , 


35 9859 
27 10614 


~ c : * *“”-*5 ^ * . ^cuoui. 

Superseded by 13559-60, Ballyroe M. and 
P. V. Schools. 

| Average insufficient. 


Cashel, 
Brunskaniff, 
Tynascragh, f. 
KiltuUagh, 


Boyonnagh, 

Kilcummin, 


Superseded by 13658, Kilkerrin P. V, 
School. 


School. 

House unsuitable. 


Tynascragh, 

KiltuUagh, 


Average insufficient. 
House unsuitable. 


Annaduff, . m. . 

„ . f. 

BallinamoreCouv. 1 


Lisduff (1), m. 


Liscarbane, 

Mohergregg, 


Annaduff, 

Kiltubride, 


Superseded by 13614, Ballinamore Convt, 
V. School. 


V. School. 

Amalgamated with 5320, Lisduff Noa- 
Vested School. 


1 Superseded by 1 3697-8, Liscarbin M. and 
J P. V. Schools. 


\ Superseded by 13659-60. Bekau M. and 
/ P. V. Schools. 

Superseded by 13500-1, Mt. Pleasant M. 
and F. V. Schools. 

Superseded by 13684, Bangor Erris T. 
School. 


Bangor Ends, . Kilcommon, 


32 7749 
- 11680 
20 2393 


Ballygairies, m. 
Bonmconlon, 


Robeen, . 
Kilgarvin, 


> Superseded by 136T8-9, Ballygarvies M. 
J and F. V. Schools. 

Superseded by 13667-8, Boiinicoulon M. 
and P. V. Schools. 

Superseded by 13709, St. John’s V, School 
Superseded by 13467, Heathtield V. School. 


21 1074 

20 11*285 
32 6815 
- 6816 


Ballaghaderin, m. 
Carrowcullen, . 
Cong, . m, ' 

» . f. ! 


Kilcolemau, 
Lacken, . 
Cong, , 


\ Superseded by 13686-7, St. Joseph’s M. 
J and P. V. Schools. 


Bunnacrannagh, 

Highwood, 


Kilmactranny, 


Superseded by 13765-6, Bunnacrannagh 
M. and F. V. School. 


M. and F. V. School. 

Superseded by 13778, Higbwood, V. School. 


* The letter ** V '* signifies VoBteil. 


X].— Building Grants cancelled during 1890. 
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Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioners [i89o 


APPENDIX H. 


I. — List o£ One Hundred and Finr-EiGHT 'Worehodse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1890, with the Total Number of Pupils ou Rolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number ol the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the Year ended 31st December, 1890. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Hull 

No. 

County and 
School. 

Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance 

Dih- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 



Antrim. 





3 

3680 

Bailymoney, 

21 

19 

2 

3881 

4 

30*52 

Ballycastle, 

20 

8 

2a 

9587 

- 

3843 

Ballymena, 

49 

27 

3 

3381 

8 

8a 

8781 

3053 

Lisburn, . 
Larne, 

37 

51 

18 

30 

7 

10525 



_ 

0314 

Antrim, . 

52 

33 


4 


3048 


G38 

153 








7 

Total, . . 

868 

288 








18 

3388 



Armagh. 



- 

7812 

11 

1G 

11300 

10412 

Luigan, 

Armagh, 

45 

63 

14 

27 

24 

7884 

3668 

18 

10280 

Wewry, . 

48 

14 


4 



Total, . 






3 

156 

55 





Cavan. 



6 

3089 

23 

3420 

Cavan, 

75 

44 

_ 

6315 

24 

3447 

Bailieborough, . 

33 

14 

14 

6316 

_ 

3644 

Cootebili, . 

9 

3 

_ 

11354 

31 

6010 

Bawnboy, . 

13 

10 

15 

5074 



Total, . 

130 

71 






6 








1932 

Donegal. 
Milford, . 


12 


42 

1 

25 



_ 

4975 

Letterkenny, . 

11 

5 



_ 

7714 

(Plenties, . 

32 

12 



o 

3863 

Innishowen, 

21 

9 



5 

4313 

Donegal, . 

18 

U 

42 

3408 

- 

4339 

Bally-shannon, . 

22 

17 

_ 

3534 

6 

13754 

Stranorlar, 

15 

11 

- 

6130 

6359 








V 

Total, . 

144 

30 


6595 







3489 

1U 

3350 

Down. 

Newtownard6, . 

61 

26 

- 

6224 


8 

11 

17 

3068 

10870 

Banbridge, 
Downpatrick, . 

19 

8 


28 

20 



It) 

11820 

Kilkeel, . 

21 

12 




4 

Total, . 

129 

66 








48 

3165 



Fermanagh. 



55 

6121 

3923 

13 

1075)5 

Enniskillen, 

65 

31 


4896 

- 

11366 

Lisnaskea, 

15 

8 


6012 

14 

11404 

Irvinestown, 

12 

8 

56 

3242 


3 

Total, . 

92 

47 

- 

6216 


County and 
School. 


Londonderry. 
Londonderry, 
Limavady, 
Coleraine, . 
Magherafelt, 

Total, . 


Monagiian. 

Monaglian, 

Clones, 

Castleblayney, . 
Carrickmacross, 

Total, . 


Tyrone. 
Castle derg, 
Strabaue, . 
Oraaeh, 

Clogner, . 
Coolvstown, 
Dungannon, 

Total, . 

Total for Ukter, 


Clare. 

S caii ft, 

Emiistyiuon, 

Tnlln, 

Ballyvauglian, 
Corofin, 
Ennis, 
Kilrush, . 
Killadysert, 

Total, . 


Cork. 
Midloton, . 
Yougkal, . 
Kanturk, . 
Macroora, . 
Millstreot, 
Ferrnoy, . 
Mallow, . 
Mitchelstown, 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance 

64 

32 

25 

10 

34 

1G 

55 

31 

178 

89 

16 

10 

13 

8 

26 

15 

29 

17 

84 

50 

3 

2 

71 

34 

33 

20 

27 

13 

26 

15 

27 

15 

187 

99 

1,968 

845 

25 

15 

40 

26 

28 

14 

25 

17 

22 

1!) 

128 

99 

65 

38 

29 

22 

362 

250 

61 

40 

61 

•28 

96 

50 

53 

34 

48 

33 

73 

35 

56 

26 

43 

33 
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1S90.] of National Education in Ireland. 

I.— List of Oxe Hundred and Piety-eight Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1890, with the Total Number of Pupils on Bolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the Year ended 31st December, 1890 — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Boll 

No. 

County and 
School. 

Total Mo. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Average 

UtiMidrinco 


Roll 

No. 

County and 
School. 

Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Average 

.ttondsnee 

58 

4411 

5993 

6140 

8417 

3565 

6949 

3545 

4925 

61-23 

§ ^S^gKjfs g * 

iFiirp l 
• • ■*!*•-*• | 

18 

25 

12 

15 

14 

36 

14 
36 

174 

15 
11 

44 

1154 

Carlow. 
Carlow, . 

62 

36 

5D 

CO 

17 

52 

19 

52 

404 

33 

•24 


1 

Total, . 

62 

36 

30 

3144 

7187 

DUBLIN. 
Balrotherr, 
Dublin, North, . 

27 

575 

11 

390 


17 

Total, . 

1,135 

604 

40 

3265 

Rathtlown, 

131 

90 







3 

Total, . 

733 

491 

39 

54 

57 

58 

4314 

3860 

5324 

4340 

4996 

4670 

Kerry. 
Listowel, . 
Tralee, 
Dingle, 
KilJarney, 

Caherciveen, 
Ken mare, . 

75 

97 

50 

]nu 

27 

26 

41 

39 

24 

71 

19 

12 

37 

44 

8534 

3155 

3862 

Kildare. 

Celliridge, 

Athy, 

32 

45 

69 

19 

27 

07 


S 

Total, . 

146 



6 

Total, . 

375 

226 









39 

4't 

51 

5-2 

GO-21 

3066 

5058 

304(1 

3415 

Limerick. 
Glin, . ’ . 

Kilmallock, ' . 
J .imerick, . 
Newcastle, 
Rathkeale, 

31 

119 

436 

65 

48 

18 

74 

227 

26 

18 

43 

47 

6625 

3378 

3507 

6278 

6947 

Kilkenny, 
Urlingford, 
Cal) an, 
Kilkenny, 
Tkomsstowu, 
Castlecomer, 

33 

55 

159 

50 

43 

21 

40 

65 

82 

25 

" 

6013 

Groom, 

44 

29 


5 

Total, , 

34U 

183 


6 

Total, 

733 

392 






36 

3414 
85 J 9 
9031 
3647 
314-2 
3363 
3445 
8546 
12363 

Tipperary. 

Roscrea, . 
Nenagh, . 
Borrisokane, 
ThurleB, . 

43 

61 

16 

66 

110 

93 

78 

74 

72 

25 

37 

11 

47 

61 

68 

51 

46 

37 

3G 

41 

798.9 

3364 

3446 

Kino’s. 

Parjonstowu, . 

Edeuderry, 

Tullamore, 

55 

34 

70 

fi 

39 

43 

46 

53 


g 

Total. . 

159 

»i 

1 ipperary, . 

Cashel, 
Clogheen, . 
Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clonmel, . 

28 

3368 

Longford. 
Longford, 
Grnnard, . 
Ballymahon, 

76 

31 

17 

59 

26 

14 


9 

Total, . 

613 

383 

33 

3566 

6811 



Waterford. 

Lismore, . 

Dun gar van, 
Waterford, 
Kilmacthomas, . 




3 

Total, . 

124 

99 

43 

49 

3418 

12-220 

3826 

6745 

34 

92 

252 

32 

22 

52 

107 

15 

25 

3377 

3382 

Lodth. 
Dundalk, * 
Ardee, 

78 

50 

34 



Total, 

410 

196 


. 



4 


o 

Total, . 

1 

1 128 

6-2 


50 

Total for Munster, 3,628 
1 

2,051 

L 


I 
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Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report, of Commissioners [1890, 


I. — List of One Hundred and Fifty-eight Workhouse Schools in connexion 
on 31st December, 1890, with the total nmnher of Pupils on Rolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Stall, as returnel 
for the year ended 31st December, 1890 — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Boll 

No. 

County and 
School. 

Total No. 
orpupiU 
Oil Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

County and 
School, 

Total No. 
Ol Pupils 
on Rolli. 

Average 

Attendant 



Meath. 





Galway — con, 



25 

29 

3340 

3143 

14036 

3409 

3410 
3544 

Drogheda, 
Dunshanghliu, . 
Trim, 

Navan, 

Kells, 

Oldc&stle, . 

60 
17 
3 78 
30 
38 
22 

17 

8 

123 

12 

20 

15 

34 

35 

42 

5323 

5992 

3366 

6734 

7019 

3379 

Clifden, 

Oughterard, 

Loughrea, 

Portumua, 

Ballinasloe, 

Gort, 

18 

11 

40 

25 

66 

30 

11 

9 

22 

ID 

3D 

21 


6 

Total, . 

345 

195 


10 

Total, . 

358 

221 

4i 

4315 

10810 

Queen’s. 
Mountmelliclt, . 
Abbeyleix, 

45 

57 

25 

42 

12 

28 

31 

3669 

3419 

3533 

Leitrim. 

Manorhamilton, . 
Mohill, . 
Car.-on-Shannon, 

41 

27 


2 

Total, . 

102 

67 

61 

35 



Westmeath, 




3 

Total, . . 

138 

38 










33 

35 

3650 

6866 

3274 

Mullingar, 
Delvin, 
Athlone, , 

51 

40 

78 

37 

30 

49 

20 

3859 

Mayo. 

Ballina. . . 

45 

31 


3 

Total, . ‘ . 

169 

106 

“ 

8474 

9221 

Belmullet, . 

Kill&la, 

Swineford, . 

Castlebar, . 
Westport, . 
Ballinrobe, 
Claremorris, 

18 

8 

11 

7 

49 

flu 

3520 

3508 

Wexford. 
New Ross, 
Wexford, . 

128 

84 

74 

50 

21 

26 

32 

4895 

4253 

4727 

5117 

6143 

38 
30 
89 

39 
26 

4 

21 

22 

20 

21 

- 

5674 

9054 

Enniscorthy, 

Gorey, 

76 

45 

44 

25 


8 

Total, . 

243 

155 


4 

Total, . 

333 

193 













Roscommon. 



40 

44 

3383 

3879 

11180 

Wicklow. 

Rathdrura, 

Shillelagh, 

Ba’tinglass, 

58 

54 

29 

31 

28 

30 

22 

27 

3289 

3878 

4933 

6122 

Boyle, 

Roscommon, . 
Caatlerea, . 
Strckestown, , 

80 

51 

62 

28 

42 

34 

r 

h 


. 

Total, . 

221 



3 

Total, , 

141 



4 










38 

Total for Leinster, 

2,782 

1,678 


















Galway. 



12 

20 

21 

333S 

6500 

8219 

Sligo, 

Dromore W est, , 
Tobercuxry, 

52 

13 

27 

29 

10 

19 

27 

32 

6733 

5448 

Glennamaddy, . 
Tuani, , 

Mountbellew, . 
Galway, . 

21 

43 

13 

91 

17 

25 

9 

49 


3 

Total, . 

92 

58 

34 

6568 

3365 


28 

Total for Con- 
naught, . 

1,052 

647 


[SUMMSBT, 
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u 

County. 

Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Avorage 

Attend- 

ance. 

o-§ 

*1 

7 

Antrim, 

868 

288 

3 

3 

Armagh, . 

156 

55 

3 

4 

Cavan, 

130 

71 

0 

7 

Poueeal, . 

144 

30 

6 

4 

Down, 

129 

66 

o 

3 

Fermanagh, 

92 

47 

3 

4 

Londonderry, 

178 

89 

4 

4 

Monagliau, 

84 

50 

3 

6 

Tyrone, . 

187 

99 




■ — 


38 

42 

Total for Ulster, . 

1,968 

845 







10 

8 

Clare, 

362 

250 

3 

17 

Cork, 

1,135 

604 

8 

6 

Kerry, 

375 

226 

4 

6 

Limerick, . 

733 

392 

3 

ft 

Tipperary, , 

613 

383 


4 

IV aterford, 

410 

196 

28 

50 

Total for Munster, . 

3,028 

2,051 

42 







1 

Carlow, 

62 

36 

38 

3 

Dublin, 

733 

491 

28 

3 

Kildare, . 

146 

73 


_ij 

Kilkenny, . 

340 

183 

150 


County. 

Tolut No. 
ol Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

King's, 
Longford, . 

159 

84 

124 

99 

Louth, , . 

128 

62 

Meath, 

345 

195 

Queen's, . 
W estmeath. 

102 

67 

169 

106 

Wexford, . 

333 

193 

Wicklow, 

141 

89 

Total for Leinster, . 

•2,782 

1,678 

Galway, . . 

358 

221 

Leitrim, . 

138 

88 

Mayo, 

*243 

155 

Roscommon, . , 

-221 

125 

Sligo, 

92 

58 

Total for Connaught, 

1,052 

647 

Schools in Ulster, 

„ in Munster, . 

„ in Leinster, . 

„ in Connaught, 

Gross Total. . 

1,968 

3,628 

2,732 

1,052 

845 

2,051 

1,078 

647 

9,430 

5,221 


The number of Teachers employed in these Schools on Slst December, 
1890, according to the Returns received from the different Clerks of 
Unions is set forth in the following Table : — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

j Tola!. j 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

J Males. 

Females J 

Unclassed, , 

5 

15 

1 

4 

6 

19 

25 

3 * . 

15 

14 

2 

2 

17 

16 

33 

3* . 

43 

79 

6 

14 

49 

93 

142 

02 

3 

3 

3 

1 

6 


10 

2» . 

17 

*29 

2 

o 

19 

31 

50 

12, . 

1 

3 

1 

2 

o 

5 

7 

I 1 , . 

1 

1 



I 

1 

o 

Total, 

85 

144 

15 

1 25 


| 169 

269 










229* | 

40 




Gtos* Total, 

269 


* In addition to the above, fifteen departments -were conducted by nuns, viz., Youghal, 
Skibbereen, Limerick, Clonmel, Tburles, Celbridge, Callan, Granard, New Rosa, Galway, 
Carrick-on-Suir, Thomas town, North Dublin, Enniscoithy, ilohill, and Trim. 


U. — List of Three Lunatic Asylum Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1890. 


County. 

District. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Dublin, 

30 

8,865 

Richmond, 

. m. 

Grangegorman. 

Ditto, 


8,866 

Ditto, 

* f ' 

Ditto. 

Sligo, . 

12 

9,032 

Sligo, 


Kilmacih&lgan. 
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Appendices to Fifty-seventh Report of Commissioners [1 


III. — Content and Moxasteey Schools. 


I. Convent Seliools paid by Capitation. II. Convent Schools paid hy Classifi- 
cation. III. Monastery Schools paid by Capitation. IV. Monastery 
Schools paid by Classification. 


I. — Two Hundred and Forty-two Convent Schools Paid by Capitation. 


No!' I 


ToWXo. Mats, 
or Pupils for Iteilv 
any time on i Attinaarc*. 
Kolls ; of Pupl!-, 


nous 01 t-upi's 

within the for the Year 
Year ended . ended 
31st Dec., | 3lst Iiec., 
1890. | lBfO. 
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of National Education in Ireland. 


I— Two Hundred and Fokty-two Convent Schools Paid by Capitation— a 



MONSTER— am, 

Co. LIMERICK. 
Abbeyfeale, . f. 
Doon, . . f. 

SS. Mary and Muu- 
chin's, 

Pery -square, f. 

Sexton- street, f. 
St. John’s-sq., f. 
Adare, . f. 

Mt. St. Vincent, f. 
Bruff. . _ . f. 

St. Catherine'3, f. 
St. Anne's, . f. 
St. Joseph’s, inft. 
St. Mary’s, m. i. 
Ballingarry, 


075 1 U49 
162 i 5933 


9932 
409 111883 


469 i 12409 
553 1 12449 


542 1 715 
107 I 2019 


156 I 7032 
176 I 7546 


166 7883 
215 11064 
203 12471 
143 721 


Total, . 

Co. Tipperary. 


242 72 9 

1985 

3,898 .5600 


Airbill, . f. 

Neuagh, _ . f. 

Borrisoleigb, f. 

Thurles, . f. 

Templemore, f. 
Ballingarry, f. 
Tonagna, . f. 

Tipperary, . 1’. 

Cashel, . f. 

Clogheen, . f. 

New Inn, . f. 

Drangau, . f. 

Fethard, . f. 

Cahir, . f. 

Bally poteen, f. 
St. Joseph’s (Car- 
rick- on- Suir), t'. 
Canick-on-Suix, f. 
-Morton-street, f. 
Clogheen, . inft. 

Borrisokane, 


6742 

3!1 7182 


244 1 7608 
100 11569 
410 11832 
154 1 12509 
107 13612 
43 I 


LEINSTER— con. 
Co. Dublin. 

30 King’s Inns-st., f. 

- George’s-hill, f. 

- Manor- street, f. 

| - Baldoyle, . f. 

- Cabra, . f. 

- | Gardiner-streetjf. 
30a Lucan, . f. 
37 Baggot- street, f. 

- Leeson-lane, f. 

- Golden Bridge, f. 

- Clondalkin, f. 

- Weaver-square, f. 

- OurLauy’sMount.f 
40 Blackrack, . f. 
40a Loretta, . f. 
■10 liooterstown, f. 

- Kingstown, . f. 
40 a Warrenmount, f. 

- Dal key, . f. 

- Glnsthnle, . f. 

- Townsecd-street.f. 
40 Mount Anville, f. 

- St. Anne’s, . f. 
40a St. Joseph’s, Tere- 

nure, 


247 1151 

14J 77 i 


11745 1 
167 3246 | 


, Co. Kildare. 

37 j Maynooth, . f. 

- i Clane, . f. 

44 i Kildare, . f. | 


i Great Connell, f. 


470 11976 
296 4997 

9R 13806 
129 


37 Naas, . . f. 

- Kilcock, . f. 

44 St. Michael's, f. | 

- Kilculleo, . f. j 


Total, . 

- Co. Waterford. 
Cappoquin, f. 
Dun gar van (2), f. 
Lismore, . f. 

Stradballv, . f. 

Kilmacthoinus, f. 
Waterford, . f. 
Perry bank, f. 
Star of the Sea, /. 
St. Joseph’s, f. 

Portlaw, . f. 

St. John’s (2), f. 
Dunraore, East, f. 
Clonmel, f. 


8 Total, . 


174 

285 806 

196 1915 

93 9134 

104 10470 
247 11)624 
118 10835 
157 5437 


Co. Kilkenny. 
47 Kilkenny, . f. 

- Paulstcvn, f. J 


- Goresbridsre, 

- St. Patrick’s, f ! 

- Callan Lodge, f. j 

- Castlecomer, f. j 

49 Mooncoin, . f. ; 


533 

191 

214 

81 i 

223 3220 , 


Total, . 

LEINSTER. 
Co. Carlow. 
Carlow, . f. 

Tnllow, . f. 

Carlow, . inft. 

Bagnalstown , f. 

T otal. . 


osi 823 

2080 

m 7471 

288 13118 


7 Total, . 

King’s Co. 

36 Birr, . . f. 

- Frankford, . f. 

- St. Rynagh.’s(Bau- 

aghei), » f. 

41 Killino, . f. 

- TnUamore, . f. 

- Portarlington, f. 

- Clara, . f. 
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I. — Two Hundred and Fobty-tivo Convent Schools Paid by Capitation— am. 


Boll 

No. 

District. 1 

School. 

Total No. 
of Pupils for 
auy time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Tear ended 
8 1*6 Dec., 
1090. 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
O! Pupils 
Tor the Year 
ended 
Slit Dec., 
1800. 

8865 

33 

LEINSTER— con. 
Co. Longford. 
Ballymahon, f. 

160 

84 

Wrm 

28 

Granard, . f. 

284 

121 

12942 

m 

Sc. Joseph's, f. 

580 

291 



Total, . 

1,024 

496 

851 

25 

Co. Louth. 
Drogheda, . f. 

905 

505 

5387 

- 

Dundalk (2). f. 

1,357 

719 

8445 

- 

Ardee (2), . f. 

325 

184 


- 

Drogheda, . i. 

369 

267 


4 

Total, , 

2,956 


8052 

25 

Co. Meath. 

St Mary’s, . f. 

3')8 

270 

7472 

29 

Navan. (2), f. 

729 

423 

10913 


Trim, . . f. 

382 

22 7 


- 

Kells, . . f. 

563 

377 


4 

Total. . . 

2,072 

1,297 

33343 

41 

Quern’s Co. 
Coote-street, f. 

214 

109 

1556 


Bally roan, . f. 
•Maryborough f. 

133 

73 

33386 


524 

249 

3526 

_ 

Abbeyleix, . f. 
Mountmellick, f. 

297 

156 

7183 


864 

194 

7442 

_ 

Borris-in-Ossory.f. 

169 

98 

6497 

44 

Stradbally, . f. 

266 

138 


7 

Total, . . 

1,967 

1,017 

934 

33 

Co. Westmeath. 
Mullingar, . f. 

483 

270 

6G74 

_ 


153 

- 


_ 

Moate, . f. 


154 

12179 

41 

Kilbeggan, . f. 

302 

131 

13417 

35 

St Mary’s, . 

254 

147 


5 

Tot*!, . 

1,494 

702 

967 

49 

Co. Wexford. 
New Ross (1), f. 

471 

257 

9047 

_ 

Do. (2), . f. 

398 

217 

10622 

_ 

Rarasgrange, f. 

134 

69 

969 

50 

Wexford, . f. 

983 

552 

3534 


Newtown harry, f. 

166 

90 

3824 

_ 

Corey, 

270 

134 

49-19 

_ 

Wexford (2), i. 

368 

213 

6058 

_ 

Enniscorthy, * f. 

594 

285 

8221 

_ 

Ternpleshannnn, F. 



11361 

_ 

Fayche, . 1 f. 

525 

323 

11985 

_ 

Summerhill, f. 

258 

104 

12966 

- 

Wexford (2), * f. 

173 

95 

— 

12 

Total, . 

4,749 

2,546 


Roll 

No. 

5 

School. 

Total No. ' 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 

within the 
Tear ended 
aist Dee., 
iaw>. 

Averag* 

Daily 

Attendants 
of Pupils 
for the Year 

Slit Dec.. 
1890. 



LEINSTER — con. 





Co. Wicklow. 



5237 

40 

Delgany, . f. 

97 

46 

7180 

- 

Bray (2), . f. 

371 

204 

10162 

_ 

St, Michael's, f. 

109 


10418 

_ 

Wicklow, . f. 

358 

2(10 

972 

44 

Baltinglass, f. 

219 

122 

2277 

40 

Arklow, . f. ! 

274 : 

165 

13842 

- 

Do. , inft. 

181 

117 


7 : 

Total, 

1,609 

921 



CONNAUGHT. 





Co. Galway. 



12234 

32 

Tuam, . f. 

377 

174 

12250 

_ 

Do. (2),. f. 

441 

244 

1013 

34 

Raboon, . f. 

704 

323 


_ 

Newtownsmith, f. 

809 

385 

114439 

_ 

Oughterard, f. 

352 

182 

13365 

34 a 

Oranmore, . f. 

200 

87 

12181 

- 

Clarenbridge, f. 

226 

102 

12243 

34 

Carna, . f. 

131 

50 

13190 

_ 

Clifden, . f. 

279 

116 

6632 

35 

St. Vincent’a, f. 

498 

258 

6839 

_ 

Ballinasloe, f. 

504 

268 

12371 

_ 

St. Joseph’s, 

204 

J 24 

13208 

42 

Gort (2), . f. 

446 

193 

11787 

- 

Kinvara, . f. 

171 

82 


14 

Total, . 

5,342 

2,588 



Co. Leitrim. 



12940 

31 

Car.-on-Shan., f. 

35 L 

216 

5983 

28 

M oh ill, . f. 

292 

171 

13614 

31 

Ballinamore, f. 

199 

107 


3 

Total, » . 

842 

494 



Co. Mayo. 



7713 

21 

Swinefonl, . f. 

287 

140 

13302 

_ 

S.Fras. Xavier’s, f. 

395 

190 

12254 

26 

Castlebar, . f. 

576 

293 

12255 

_ 

St. Patrick’s, f. 

663 

399 

13517 

_ 

St. Joseph’s, f. 

309 

194 

12239 

32 

Mt. St. Michael's f. 

523 

250 

13502 

- 

Ballinrobe, . f. 

479 

230 


7 

Total, . 

3,232 

1,696 



Co. Roscommon. 



10520 

22 

Abbey town, f. 

349 

194 

7238 

27 

Roscommon, f. 

552 


10088 


Abbeycartron, f. 

271 

155 

7722 

35 

St. Peter’s, 1. 

439 


12754 

_ 

St. Joseph’s, Sum- 





merhill, . 

135 

62 

13198 


St. Anne’s, 

508 



6 

Total, 

2,254 

Jj‘243 . 



Co. Sligo. 



11887 

2l 

Banada, 

178 


13240 

12 

St. Patrick’s, f. 

60S 



2 

Total, • 

864 

544 
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of National Education in Ireland. 

Summary of Contest Schools Paid by Capitation. 



S Antrim, 

5 Armagh, 

4 Cavan, 

4 Donegal, 

4 Down, 

- F evmanagh, 

3 Londonderry, 

- Monaghan, 

3 Tyrone, 

29 Total for Ulster, 


5 Clare, 

28 Cork, 

9 Kerry, 

14 Limerick, 
20 Tipperary, 
13 Waterford, 


Total for Munster, 


4 Carlow, 

24 Dublin, 

8 Kildare, 

7 Kilkenny, 
7 King's, 


Capitation Cases, 
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II — Twenty-five Convent Schools Paid ey Classification continued 


Roll 

No. 

X 

s 

School. 

rot-U No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Foils 

within the 
Tear ended 
31 it Dec., 
11130. 

A Dau’y e 
Attendance 
of r.ipils | 
Tor the Year 
etnlej 
Slot, Sec., 
1500. 

Roll 

No. 

2 

n 

Soliuol. 

Total No. 
of Pupils for 
mij time on 
Rolli 

within the 
Year ended 
8iet Dee., 
1800. 

A»er»*» 

Dan" 
Attendee* 
sfPapUi 
for th*V tu 
easkd 
3! it See., 
1299. 



MUNSTER- con. 





LEINSTER— con. 



1289 

11461 

48 

49 

Co. Waterford. 
Tallow, . f. 

Dungarvan, f. 

Do., . i. 

153 

275 

86 

154 

8546 

28 

Co. Longford. 
Newtownforbes, f. 

146 

66 

13473 


832 

167 


1 j 

Total, . 

146 

65 


3 

Total, • 

766 

407 

883 

2D 

Co. Meath. 
Navan (l), . f. 

289 j 

183 








LEINSTER. 
Co. Dublin. 
Mount Sackville,f. 




1 

Total, . . 

289 

182 

13887 

30 

80 

42 



CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Mayo. 




1 

Total, . 

80 

42 

5215 

12961 

20 

Bullina, . f. 

Do. , . inft. 

321 

342 

157 

144 












Co. Kildare. 




2 

Total, . 

663 

301 

11336 

41 

Rathangan, f. 

254 

121 


25 

Gross Total of 
Convent Classifi- 
cation Cases, 




1 

Total, . 

254 

121 



8,202 

4,414 


III. — Three Monastery Schools Paid by Capitation. 


Roll 

No. 

i 

X 

5 

Sohool. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolls 
within the 
Y ear ended 
81st Dec., 
1890. 

ATcrago 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for the Year 
ended 
3 1st Dec., 
1800. 

5669 

60 

MUNSTER. 
Co. Cork. 

Gt. George’a-streot, . . 

. ID. 

710 

328 

5999 

60a 

Douglas-street, , . 

. m. 

1,5*23 

495 


2 

Total, 

. 

2,233 

823 

3655 

54 

Co. Kerry. 

Milltown, . . . , 

• m. 

100 

113 



Total, 

• 

180 

113 


1 

Glow Total of Monastery 
Cases, « . . 

Capitation 

2,413 

936 
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1S90.] of National Education in Ireland. 

IV.— Thirty-one Monastery Schools Paid by Classification. 


Total Ho. Average 
of Pupils Tor Daily 

anytime on Attendance 


within the for the Year 
Year ended ended 

31st Dee., 31st Dec., 
1890. 1890. 




1-26*21 

! 18130 
q « j 1334/ 
84 1 137U9 


General Summary. 


Paid by Capitation. I Paid by Ciassimcactox. 


Average Total No. AVerago 

Daily No. of of Pupils Daily 

Attend- Schools. on Attend* 

| Bolls. ance. 
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IV.— List of 95 Island Schools in connexion on 31st December 1890 


2 I 9990 I Inch 
13 | 13 257 I Itmisrooske 

Drumnaginaban 


Boa 

Grubb Island. 


0868 Long 
1308-2 YVhiddy 
12249 Dursey 
7452 Laurence 


30 

6118 

Lamb ay Island. 

34 

12512 

Masou „ 

- 

6813 

Kilronayne.m.l 

— 

11444 

„ Do. f. | 

- 

12340 

Killeany, Y 

- 

10252 

Oatquarter, | 

- 

12342 

Onaghfc, J 


12338 

12339 

Inisbmaine Island,®. 
Do. t 

13146 

Mynlsh ,, 


11788 

Tawin f> 


11885 

Island Eady „ 


11938 

Inisbnee tf 


14103 

Inish turbot „ 


12641 

Aunaghvane „ 


12642 

Innistnrk n 


12790 

Feenish „ 


12826 

Innishbarra „ 


12901 

Knock v 


13030 

Illaneeragh „ 


13043 

Innishtrawar „ 


13044 

Lettercalla, 
on Lettermore „ 


13322 

13323 

Inuiskear Island, 

m. 

f. 

1*2854 

Inisbmacatreer. 

13464 

Muckinagh. Islam 

. 

13384 

Inniskea Island. 


2307 

.'Slievemore 


2308 

Dereens 


2309 

Dooega 


13409 

Dooagb, m. 


13410 

Do. f. 


8309 

Bunnacurvy 


8547 

Valley 


9557 

Bulls mouth 

< 

10935 

Saula 


13130 

Bunnacurry Monas t. 

7987 

Innisbofin Island. 

13174 

St. Colmnba's 


13311 

Innisturk Island, 

St. Patrick’s.Clare 


13761 

Achillbeg Island, 

13903 

Islandmore 

, 

13357 

Cullenmore 

, 

91 lb- 

Innisbark 

j 

12174 

Ini sly re 


13177 

St. Brigid’s, Clare 


12678 

Fauumore 



(Innisboffin) 


9016 

Coney 


9847 

Innismurray 



V. — List of Thirty-two Industrial Departments (under tire Act) in con- 
nexion with recognised National Schools on 31st December, 1890. 



Roll No. 

Namo and Locality of School. 

11752 

7315 

4630 

7651 

6376 

8230 

1985 

6632 

Middletown, co. Armagh, . 

Ennis, ..... 
Mallow, 

Clonakilty (St. Aloysius), . 

St, Coleman’s, Queenstown, . . 

St. Nicholas, Cork, 

Booterstown, .... 

St. Bridget’s, Loughrea, . . 


Religious Order. 


Sisters of St. Louis. 
Sisters of Mercy. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sisters of Mercy. 
Do. 
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V.— List of Thirty-two Industrie Departments (under the Act) in con- 
nexion with recognised National Schools on 31st December, 1890— con . 


District No. 

Roll No. 

Name and Locality of School. 

Religious Order. 

34 

8322 

Oughterard, 


- 

4515 

St. Anne’s, Galway, . 

Do. 

_ 

12251 

CJlifden, co. Galway, 

Do. 

57 

6654 

St. Joseph's Home, Killatney, 

Do. 

54 

9-266 

Pembroke Alms, Tralee, 

Do. 

51 

10684 

Sfc. Vincent’s, Limerick, 

Do. 

28 

8546 

Our Lady of Succour, Newtown Forbes, 

Do. 

25 

10475 

House of Charity, Drogheda, 

French Sisters of Charity, 

— 

5387 

Dundalk, co. Louth, 


26 

12255 

St. Columba, Westport, 


18 

359 

St. Martha’s, Monaghan, 


27 

7233 

St. Monica's, Roscommon, . 


12 

5851 

St. Laurence’s, Sligo, 


21 

11887 

Benada Abbey, Tubbercurry,* 

Sisters of Charity 

43 

9407 

St. Augustine’s, Templemo’re, 

Sisters of Mercy. 

53 

581 

St. Francis:. Cashel, , 

Presentation Sisters. 

43 

4068 

St. Louis, Thurles, 

Do. 

46 

9432 

Tipperary, . 

Sisters of Mercy. 

6 

10110 

St. Catherine’s, Strabauc, . 

Do. 

33 

8682 

Mount Carmel, Moate, 

Do. 

5U 

11986 

St. Michael’s, Wexford. 

Do. 

Wi 

8414 

Passage West, Cork, 

Do. 

35 

6839 

Balliuasloe, ..... 

Do. 

“ 

12754 

St. Joseph’s, Atblone, 

Do. 


'This Industrial School is not under tho Board, but some of the children haTo attended the National School No. 11687, 


VI — List of Ninety-one Bvenino Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1S90. 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

County. 

School. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

County. 

School. 

3 

77 

Antrim, 


i 

8702 

Armagh, . 

Milford. 

4 

3S»2 



■ 

10490 


St. Patrick’s. 

- 

11415 



E 

10247 


Madden. 

- 

12137 



- 

105 


Blundell’s Grange, 

i 

2 



- 

10799 

-> 

Lislea (2). 

- 

4808 


- 

12365 

»» • 

St. Patrick’s, 

8 

108/1 


Castle-st., Convent 

- 

12663 

„ 

Mulhvilly (2). 

- 

1 3037 







8a 

9063 



23 

2187 

Cavan, 

Keelach. 

- 

11426 

• 


- 

8089 


Belturbet, 

- 

1 1482 



_ 

11541 

. 

Farnham. 

- 

11433 


Do. f. 

_ 

12064 

„ 

Cloncovid. 

9 

6963 

7262 


Belfast M odel, m. 

Milford Street, f. 

1 

11182 

Donegal, . 

Tarancy Robertson. 

- 

8056 


St. Malacby’e, Convent. 

8 

10346 

Down, 

Lanrymore. 

- 

9718 



9a 

4862 

»» • 

Bridge End. 

11 

7855 

111)60 

ii • 

Derrynaseer, in. 

Do. f. 

1J 

4811 

4812 

» ; 

Gilford Mill, 
Do. 

- 

13049 


Brankenstown. 

_ 

9641 


Maberally (2). 




_ 

3463 


Dromore (2), 

11 

1747 

Armagh, . 

Aghacommon. 

17 

1246 


Annaborough. 

- 

9719 

Edward Street, Convent. 

- 

1486 


Do. 

- 

11475 


_ 

3745 

»i 

Shrigley. 

- 

12441 



- 

6024 

„ 

Killyieagh. 

15 

llll 

» 


_ 



Drumanesa Mills. 

- 

9J7-3 

Maghery. 
Eglish (1). 

19 

1608 


Rostrevor, 

- 

2837 

- 

_ 

5876 


Rathfriland, 

- 

6184 



_ 

6442 


Kiliowen. 

16 

8166 


Mullavuly. 

Lougbgall. 


EMI 


Druinreagh. 

~ 

8487 

:: : 

- 

13110 

” * ! 

Loughorne. 
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VI.— List of Ninety-one Evening Sohoom in connexion on Slsfc December, 
1890 — continued . 


triad n" 


D!s- Roll 
trick No. 



• This Evening School lias a separate Roll Number. 


VII. — List of Seventy-two Vested Schools to which Grants for Teachers 
Residences have been made. 



County. 

School. 

County. 

Cork, , 

Glenalmlla. 

Longford, 

Ditto, . 

Will ter? town. 

Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 

Chiinneyfield. 

Kerry, 

Derrycunnihy. 

Meath, . 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 

Portmagee. 

Ditto, . 

Drumnacurra. 


Ditto, . 

Glanmore. 

Queen’s, . 

Ditto, . 

Knockadeny 



Wexford, 

Limerick, 

Ballyloghane. 

Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 

Monagay. 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Bruree. 

Meamis. 

Wicklow, 

Tipperary, 

Garvyclogher. 

Galway, . 
Ditto, . 



Ditto, . 

Watorford, 
Ditto, . 

Fai thl egg. 
Ballinvella. 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 

Bally duff, f. 

'Ditto, . 


Ditto, . 

Carlow, . 

Rathomia. 

Ditto, . 
Ditto. . 

Dublin, . 

Ringseud. 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Kildare, . 

Kilberry. 

Leitrim, . 

Kilkenny, 
King’s, . 

Gminc. 

Mayo, 

St. Cronan's. 

Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 

Bunn. 

Ditto, . 

Longford, 

Moydow. 

Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 

Killashee. 

Ditto, . 
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VIII. — List of Names of Fifty-one* Schools in wlrioli Special Grants of 
Salary in aicl of Industrial Instruction were available, under Rules 52, 
53, and 54, for Year ended 31st December, 1890. 


County. 

1 

Roll No. 

School. 

County. 



School. 

Antrim, 

8 

7059 

Crumlin-road, Con- 

Dublin, . 

30 

1149 

King’s Inns-street. 




vent. 




Convent. 

„ 

0 

8056 

St. Malachy’s „ 

„ 

37 

2018 

Baggot-st., Convent. 





* 

- 

754G 

Golden-bridge, ,, 

Down, . 

19 

9725 

Rostrevor „ 

„ 

- 

11064 

\> enver s-square, „ 






40 

721 


Monaghau, 

24 

5617 

Carrickmacross. 

„ . , 

- 

1985 

Booterstown, „ 






40a 

— 


Clare, . 

45 

13374 

Kilrush, Convent. 




Schools. 





, 

_ 

13612 


Cork, 

48 

3828 

Youglial, „ 






55 

10232 

Kauturk, „ 

Kildare, . 

44 

4997 



59 

8431) 

Skibbcreen, „ 






60 

4572 

Kin sa'e, „ 

Kilkenny, , 

47 

806 

Kilkenny. „ 

„ 

60a 

5940 

Blackrock „ 



9134 

Goresbridge, „ 


- 

8414 

Passage West, Con- 








vent. 

Longford, 

28 

12942 

St. JoseDh’s, „ 

Kerry, . 

54 

545 

Tralee Convent. 









Queen’s, 

41 

13343 

Coote-street, „ 

Limerick, 

51 

570 

St. Mary's and Mim- 


- 

13386 

Marvboro 1 , „ 




chin’s, Convent. 


44 

6497 

Stradballv, „ 


- 

9296 

Adare, „ 






_ 

10684 

Mount St. Vincent, 

Meath, . 

29 

7472 

Navan, Convent (2). 




Convent. 


_ 

12068 

Kells, 


_ 

11197 

Bruff „ 






52 

6032 

Sf. Catherine’s, Con- 

Woxford, 

49 

9G7 

Now Ross, „ (1). 




vent. 


50 

12966 

"Wexford, „ (2). 


_ 

6569 

St. Anne’s, Convent. 









Galway, 

34a 

13865 

Oranmore, 

Tipperary, 

53 

581 

Cashel, „ 

,, 

34 

4515 

N.T. Smith, Convent. 


— 

8903 

Pethard, „ 


- 

12243 

Cam3, f , 

n 

— 

11872 

Carr ick -on -Suir, „ 

„ 

- 

13439 

Oughterard. „ 


_ 

13107 

.. 


35 

6632 

St. \ iucent’s, „ 






42 

11787 

Kinvara, „ 

Carlow, . . 

44 

656 

Carlow, „ 

» 

- 

13208 

Gort, „ 

Dublin, . . 

30 

— 

Central Mod. Schools. 

Mayo, . 

21 

13302 

St. Francis Xavier, f. 


0 Forty-seven of these are Convent Schools. 


IX. — Half-time Pcpils attending National Schools. 

The Commissioners having had under consideration the case of factory children 
who attend National Schools for half time, have decided that the following 
attendances qualify such pupils for presentation for fees to the teachers at the 
annual results examinations, viz. : — 

200 days of 2 hours a day. 

135 days of 3 bom's a day. 

100 days of 4 hours each day. 

80 days of 5 hours each day. 

66 days of 6 hours each day. 

The teachers shall adopt such a system of marking half-time pupils who attend 
for more than four hours, as will afford a means of check on the accuracy of the 
records. 
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List op 104* Schools attended by half-time pupils in 1890. 


Dist, 

Poll. 

School 

Dlat. 

Roll. 

School. 

3 

6737 

Ballymoney Model, 

m. 

9a 

12047 

York Road. 



9634 

Balnamore. 



5793 

Seaman's Friend Society, . 


4 

77.57 


f. 


5794 

Do. 

f. 


7967 

Harry ville (1), 

f. 


10338 

Holycross, 

m. 


12565 

Ballymoney-street, 

f. 

„ 

10339 

Do. 

f. 

a 

11586 

Sion Mills, 

m. 


486-2 

Bridge End, 



11587 

Do. 

f. 

10 

8576 

Beer-bridge. 



7151 

Drunmabey. 



12191 

Castlegarnens. 


8 

10254 

10311 

Railway-street, 

Do. 

an. 

f. 

” 

11598 

13270 

Comber Spinning Mill. 
Bloomfield. 


8 

10435 

Jennymouut. 


11 

4811 

Gilford Mill, 

m. 


10831 

Milford Mill 



4812 

Do. 

f. 


4223 

Lisburn, 

XU. 


12590 

Edgarstown (1). 



4224 

Do. 

f. 


11430 

Seapatrick. 



8584 

Old Lodge Road, 

m. 

„ 

8344 

Portadown, 

m. 


8585 

Do. 

f. 


8424 

Do. 

f. 


11449 

St. Mark’s (Ligoniel). 


15 

407 

Gortalowry. 



7319 

Wolfhill, do. 



2254 

Brackaville, 

nt. 


8804 

Wolfhill Mill, do. 



2255 

Do. 

f. 


8516 

Ligoniel Village. 


16 

9682 

Loy Convent. 



11482 

Greencastle, 

m. 

0799 

Lislea (2). 



11483 

Do. 

f. 


9271 

Lisdrumcor. 



8066 

Springfield. 
CrnmUn Road, 



8403 

Tandragee, 

rc. 


10072 

m. 


8404 

Do. 

f. 


10336 

Do. (3), 

f. 

u 

13112 

St. James's, 

m. 


6262 

Old Park. 


_ 

13113 

Do. 

1 


113U5 

Hilden. 


„ 

102 

Armagh, 

f. 


12838 

Edenderry. 

m. 


8220 

Mt. St. Catherine’s Convent. 



1224 

Do. 

f. , 

„ 

7647 

Darkley, 

m. 


9950 

Con way-street (2), 

m. 


9640 

Do. 

f. 


9951 

Do. 

f. 


9325 

Tullymore. 


8a 

11712 

Ballyclare, 

m. i 

„ 

12365 

St. Patrick's, 

m. 


11713 

Do. 

f. 


10490 

Do. 

inft. 


8368 

Bam Mills. 



12073 

Drum cairn. 



81 

Black-hill. 



8166 

Mullavilly (1). 



25 

Gammon ey (1). 



11720 

Tanmamore. 



26 

Do. (2). 



8702 

Milford. 



5430 

Cogrey Mills. 


1? 

1246 

Annsboro, 

IE. 


7836 

Doagb, 

m. 

M 

1486 

Do. 

f. 


7837 

Do. 

f. 


6024 

Killyleagh. 



7609 

Joymount. 



4648 

Irisn-street. 



12376 

Millbrook. 



.3745 

Shrigly. 



9063 

Mossley. 



10793 

Drumanesa Mills. 



11862 

Sullatober. 


19 

C236 

Bessbrook, 

JO. 


2649 

White Abbey, 

m. 


6237 

Do. 

f. 


2650 

Do. 

f. 


7508 

Canal-street. 



11426 

Do. (2). 



11829 

Ballybot. 


„ 

27 

Whitehouse (1). 


24 

4347 

Laragh (occasionally). 


9 

8612 

Campbell’s Row. 


49 

12522 

Portlaw Convent. 



11160 

Linfield Mill. 


56 

7225 

Mayfield, 

m. 


32296 

Linfield. 


5800 

Blarney Village, 

in. 

" 

9024 

Hutchinson-street (1). 


M 

7026 

Do. 

f. 


* Occasional Pupils in other Soliools. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Agricultural Schools on 31st December, 1890. 

! • Agricultural Schools under tJie exclusive Management of Board. 

No. County. School. Post Town. i" 1 ** I 

Farm. ;i 

fi 

1 Dublin, . . — Albert Training Institn- x. B, p. 

o p flrt R7 o n M tl0 “» ' \ x * 1 Glasnevin, . . . 178 3 24 3 

n „ rk * .* * b736 Munster (Cork), . . Cork. ior s 17 f 

3 Fermanagh, . 9071 EnniskillenSchoolGarden* Enniskillen, .' .' .' 3 2 10 ] 

* Counectcd with ModeI School and Bpooially inspected for Agricultural Results by Agricultural Superintended 

IL— Agricultural Schools under Local Management. 

. T « Dist Roll .Dateonwhl 

No. County. School. P(mtTfimi Area of I last Litrra 


Dist. Roll 

No. No. School. 


Date on which 
Area of last Literary 
Farm. Results 

Period ended. 


1 Armagh. 

2 Ditto, 


4 Donegal, 

5 Ditto, 

6 Fermanagh, . 

7 Londonderry, 

8 Monaghan, . 

9 Ditto, 

10 Tyrone, 

11 Ditto, 

12 Ditto, 

13 Ditto, 

Ditto, 

15 Clare. . . ; 

10 Ditto, 

17 Ditto, , 

13 Cork, . . 

19 Ditto, . 


25 Limerick, 

26 Waterford, 

27 Carlow, 

28 Kilkenny, 

29 Ditto, 

30 Ditto, 


16 4271 Taniokey, , 

1 9 4325 Drutabanagher, 

13 6997 Monragh, 

5 9GG0 Barnesmore, . 

1 4705 Dunlewey, 

13 3861 Oarrick, . 

2 8955 Park, . 

18 6821 Cormeeu, 

18 7308 Barratitoppy, . 

15 101/8 Ben bulb, . 

“ 9286 Parkanaur, 

- 10283 Newmills, 

6 8408 Clare, . 

- 3926 Legcloughfin, . 

51 448 Parteen, . . 1 

42 i0886 Tubber, . 

45 8241 Scropul, . . 


Poyntzpass, 

Ditto, 


Lisbellaw, Enniskillen, . 

Park, Derry, . 

Monagbau, 

Scotstown, 

Benburb, Moy, . . 

Dungannon, . 

Ditto, 

Castlederg, 

Cranagh, . . . 

Limerick, 

Tnbher, Gort, . 
MuUough.Miltown-Mallay. 


59 5700 Clonkeen, . Leap, 

- 10703 St. Edmund’s, . j Dunmanway, 


49 13420 | 
53 6189 1 
49 5251 i 


Dirreendarragb, 
Lansdowne, 
Sneem, . 
Ballinskelligs, . 
Glanmore, 

KiUacolla, 

Carriglea, 

Garryhill, 

Clonmore, 
Piltown, . 
Woodstock, . 


Caberciveen, 

Kenmare, 

Bruree, . 

Dungarvan, 

Bagnalstown, 

Piltown, 

Ditto, 

Innistiogue, 


a. R. p. 

7 0 0 30. 4.90 
1 0 0 31 . 3. 90 


4 0 0 31 . 3.90 

13 0 0 30 . 4 . 90 

28 0 0 31 . 3 . 90 

9 3 1 31. 3.90 

11 0 22 31 . 3 . 90 

12 3 19 31 . 12 . 90 

1 2 19 31 . 3 . 90 

17 3 0 28 . 2 . 90 

o 1 36 31 . 3 . 90 

28 3 0 31 . 3 . 90 

19 3 20 31 . 3 . 90 

2 l 7 31 . 1 . SO 

10 3 38 31 . 1 . 90 

2 0 O 28 . 2 . 90 

8 0 0 31 . 1 . 90 

6 0 0 31 . 1.90 

4 0 0 31 . 1.90 

7 0 0 31 . 1 . 90 

6 0 0 31 . 1 . 90 

11 0 0 31 . 1 . 90 

5 2 0 31 . 3 . 90 

10 0 0 31 . 1 . 90 

3 2 0 31 . 1 . 90 

11 2 10 31 . 1 . 90 

3 1 0 31 . 1 . 90 

8 1 20 31 . 1 . 90 

8 2 35 30 . 4 . 90 
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II. — Agricultural Schools under Local Management — continued . 










1 

Data on which 

No. 

County. 

Dist. 

No. 

Roll 

No, 

School 

Post Town. 

Area of 
Farm. 

lost Literary 
Results 










Period ended, 







A. 

R. 

V. 


3] 

Meath, 

29 

6592 

Woodpole, 

Kells 

15 

0 

0 

28 . -2 . 90 

32 

Westmeath, . 

33 

931 

Ballinvally, 

Delvin, .... 

6 

2 

0 

28. 2.50 

33 


36 

8264 

Esker, No. 2, . 

Banaglier, 

8 

2 20 

31. 1.90 

84 

Ditto, 

27 

13559 

Ballyroe, 

Willinmstown, Castlerea, 

9 

0 

0 

31 . 1 . 90 

35 

Mayo. . 
Ditto, 

20 

4692 

Carragorra, 

Knockmore, Foxford, 

9 

0 

0 

31. 3.90 

33 

21 

1412 

Doocastle, 

Bunninadden, Ballymote, 

1 

2 

11) 

31 . 3 . 90 

37 

Ditto, . ; 

32 

5120 

Lehinch, . 

Hollymount, Mayo, 

8 

0 

0 

28. 2.90 

38 

Ditto, 

20 

5238 

Lisaniska, 

Knockmore, Foxford, 

1 

3 

0 

31 . 3 . 90 

39 


_ 

6942 

Carrowmore 

Rathlacken. Ballina, 

3 

3 

0 

30 . 4 . 90 





Palmer, 






40 

Ditto, 

_ 

11920 

Callow, . 

Foxford, 

1 

3 

0 

31 . 3 . 90 

41 

Ditto, 

21 

12520 

N ewtownbrowne 
m. 

Kiltimagh, 

1 

1 

27 

31 . 7 . 90 

42 

Roscommon, 

23 

10218 

North Yard, . 

Strok estown, . 

5 

0 

0 

28 . 2 . 90 

43 

Ditto, 

27 

12964 

Ballymurray, . 

Ballj’tmirray, Roscommon, 

20 

0 

0 

31 . 1 . 90 

44 

Sligo, . 

1*2 

9669 

Doonflin, . 

Skreen, Sligo, . 

3 

0 

0 

31 . 3 . 90 

45 

Ditto, , 

20 

4106 

Kilmsheiter, . 

Templeboy, Ballieodarc, . 

f3 

0 

0 

31 . 3 . 50 

4b’ 

Ditto, 

12 

10473 

Calry, 

Burn, Sligo, . 

i 

0 

0 

30. 4.90 

47 

Ditto, 


3138 

Ballacutranta, . 

Dromard, Ballisodare, 

11 

0 

0 

28 . 2 . 90 


m. — S chool Gardens under Local Management in connexion with. 
Board. 


B 

County. 

Dist. No. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Post Town. 

1 

Armagh, 


16 

9271 

Lisdrumchor, . 

Markethill. 

2 

Cavan, . 


23 

12064 

Cloncovid, 

Loughduff. 

3 

Ditto, 


- 

11034 

Ballyhaise, Upper, . 

Ballyhaise. 

4 

Donegal, 


6 

5230 

Convoy, . . . 

Convoy, Raphoe. 

5 

Ditto, 


5 

4608 

Bruckless, 

Duukineely. 

6 

Ditto, 



9035 

Drumbeg, . , 

Strubane. 

7 

Down, . 


11 

80 

Magheraberry, 

Moira. 

8 

Londonderry, 


3 

12391 

Rallngh, .... 

Dungiven. 

9 

Monaghan, . 


23 

10934 

Koran, .... 

Drimrmilly, Clone*. 

10 

Ditto, 


18 

10574 

Ballibay, 

Ballibay. 

11 

Tyrone, 


2 

9868 

Lou«bash, 


12 

Ditto, 


14 

4719 

Augnadarragh, 

Augher. 

13 

Cork, . 


56 

1867 

Castlelyons, . . 

Fermoy. 

14 

Ditto, 


58 

5567 

Adrigole, 

Bantry. 

15 

Ditto, 


60a 

12076 

Clogheen, 

Cathedral, Cork. 

16 

Kerry, 


58 

1399 

Daurus, 

Kenrnare. 

17 

Limerick, 


52 

7222 

Banogue, 

Groom. 

18 

Tipperary, . 


43 

3328 

Mardyke, 

Thurles. 

19 

Carlow, • 


47 

11347 

Kilgreany, 

Bagnalstown. 

20 

Dublin, 


30 

4660 

Portrane, 


21 

Kilkenny, 


49 

11492 

Inistioge (2), . , 

Thomastown. 

22 

King’s, 


4) 

8868 

Ballycowan, . . 

Tullamore. 

23 

Wicklow, . 


40 

11353 

Enniskeriy, . 

Enniskerry. 

24 

tialvray, . 


42 

9773 

Loughcutra, . 

Loughcutra. Gorfc. 


Ditto, 


27 

10786 

Farm, .... 

Ballymoe. 

26 

Ditto, , 


32 

G945 

Bekan 

Ballyhaunis. 

27 

Roscommon, 


21 

4100 

Loughglynn, . 

Castlerea. 

28 

Sligo, . 


12 

3337 

Tubbervuuane, 

Skreen. 

29 

Ditto, 


22 

3707 

Ballymote, 

Ballymote. 
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APPENDIX K. 

L— List of Building Applioations aided during the year 1890, with Tabulation, 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant. 



Dato of 

Dato of 








Roccipt of 




Dato of 

Dato of Ad rice 


CO UNTV AND 

Rcfurcnco to 

Report and 

Amount of 

Receipt of 



Name. 


Estimate from 

■‘mil 


Lease 




Works. 

Board of 




executed. 





Works. 






Applicant. 

Antrim : 



£ 

8. 

4 




York St. m. & f. 

10. 8. S9 

5. 9 .89 1 

G28 

0 

0 

5. 6.91 

5. 6.91 

19. 6.91 

Armagh: 
Silverwood, , 

Cavan : 

28. 4.90 

12. 6.90 

291 

13 

4 

Not 

completed. 

- 

Porturlan, , ' 

3. 2.90 

23. 4.90 

253 

8 

8 

15.12.90 

15 . 12 . 90 

— 

Donegal : 









Garrick, 

8. 3.90 

21. C . DO 

989 

11 

4 

27.10.90 

20. 9.90 

8.11.90 

Malta, 

28. 11 .89 

19. 4.90 

267 

0 

0 

15 .11. 90 

17.11. 90 

23 .12. 90 

Kingarrow, 

18. 12. 89 

12. 4. 90 

223 

10 

0 

13. 9.90 

17. 9 . 90 

27 . 11 . 90 

Beagb, 

11. 2.90 

11. 4. 90 

259 

2 

8 

26. 1.91 

26. 1.91 

’2. 3.91 

Down: 









Forks, 

29. 4.90 

5. 6.90 

241 

« 

8 

1 . 9 . 90 

24. 9.90 

37 . 10 .90 

St Joseph’s 

8. 3. 90 

17.4. 90 

408 

0 

0 

27 .10.90 

17 . 9 . 90 

3.10.90 

(TuUyree). 
Victoria, . 

29. 4.90 

3. 6.90 

265 

3 

4 

30.12.90 

1. 1.91 

26. 2.91 

Londonderry : 









Gortnaghey, 

27. 8. 89 

21.12. 89 

208 

4 

0 

5. 1.91 

5. 1.91 

25. 2.91 

St Mary’s Convt. 
Monaghan 

9 . G . 90 

2. 9.90 

415 

C 

8 

28.11.91 

29.11.91 

9. 1.91 

Tedavnet, , , 

Tyrone : 

9. 9.89 

1.10.89 

295 

18 

4 

21. 7.90 

21. 7.90 

20. 5.90 

Crosscaranagh, 
6t Joseph’s m.&f. 

j- 29 . 8 . 90 

25.10. 90 

504 

12 

8 

21 . 11 . 90 

21.11.90 

- 

Carntali, . 

27 . 3 . 90 

28. 5.90 

223 

5 

0 

15. 11 .90 

15.11.90 

18.12.90 

Clare: 









Kilkisken,m. & i. 

3. 12 .89 

3. 1.90 

482 

5 

4 

2. 1.91 

3. 1. 91 

12. 5.90 

Moveen, ra. & f. 

1G.12.89 

31 .12.69 

313 

15 

10 

23. 4.91 

23. 4.91 

14. 6.90 

Bally cotton, 

16 . 12. 89 

10. 1.90 

186 

0 

0 

30. (1.90 

13. 0 . 90 

— 

Mullagli, f. 

13 . 11 . 89 

27. 1.90 

270 

18 

4 

Not 

completed. 

— 

Kilmnrry, m. & f. 

11. 2.90 

9 . 5.90 

304 

18 

4 

28 . 8.90 

28. 8.90 

21. 1.91 

Gortyclare, 

Cork: 

9. 4.90 

16. 8.90 

215 

15 

0 

8 . 12. 90 

9 . 12 . 90 

24 . 1.91 

Shan bally, m.&f. 

20. 9.89 

17. 2.90 

308 

1 

2 

12. 4.90 

22. 4.90 

23. 5.90 

Cahergarifie, 

9. 7.89 

6. 2. 90 

246 

10 

0 

30. 6.90 

2. 7.90 

20 . 5 . GO 

St. Patrick’s, inf. 

13. 12.89 

3. 2.90 

713 

17 

0 

20. 5.90 

22. 5.90 

3 . 7 . 90 

Crosshaven Con. 

2.12.89 

8. 2.90 

748 

5 

4 

5. 7.90 

5. 7.90 

26. 5.91 

Carrignavar, f. 

17.10. 90 

12.12.90 

273 

5 

8 

17. 2.91 

23 . 2.91 

30. 4.91 

Togher, m. & f. 

3. 5.90 

16. 8. 90 

317 

12 

0 

27.12 .90 

27.12.90 

21. 1.91 

Cluin, m. & f. 

30. 7.90 

9. 5.90 

384 

4 

S 

14. 11 . 90 

14.11.90 

— 

St. Josephs, 

21. 7.90 

27 . 8.90 

1,613 

C 

8 

30.10.90 j 

31 . 10. 90 

30 . 4 . 91 

Knockaclaris. m. 

20. 3.00 

2. 9.90 

496 

0 

4 

4.12.90 i 

5.12. 90 

31 . 12. ‘JO 

Kingmlliama- 
to\rn, m. 4 f. 

j- 23 . 7 . 90 

19. 8.90 

763 

13 

4 

5. 2.91 

6. 2.91 

2. 3.91 

Clontead, m. & f. 

18. 6.90 

7. 9.90 

660 

19 

4 

1G. 1.91 

16. 1.91 

17. 2.91 

St. Mary’s, Eason’s 

G. 3.90 

16. 8.90 

482 

0 

0 

24. 3.91 

24. 3.91 

1. 5.91 

Eebrt : 









Hein, m. & L 

S. 3.90 

30. 5.90 

490 

11 

8 

C. 9.90 

6. 9.90 

21 . 11 . 90 

Garranes, 

11. 2.90 

15. 5.90 

217 

5 

0 

3. 1.91 

3. 1.91 

26. 2.91 

Hockfield, m.&l. 

3. 9.90 

1.11.90 

489 

13 

4 

2. 1.91 

3. 1.91 

26. 2.91 

Glenraore, 

IjRiRlCK: 

30 . 10 . 80 

24. 1.87 

235 

1 

6 

2. 3.91 

6. 3.91 

8. 6.91 

Hospital, Court. 

28 . 10 . 89 

15. 1.90 

697 

18 11 

7. 7.90 

7. 7.90 

5.12.90 

. 
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I. — List of Building Applications aided during the year 1890, with Tabulation 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant — continued. 


County and 
Name. 

Date of 
Roforenco to 
Board, of 
Works. 

Data of 
Receipt of | 
Report and 
Estimate from . 
Board of 
Works. 

Amount of 
Grant. 

Date of 
Receipt of 
Lease 
executed. 

Date of Adrico 
of Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 

Date of 
Transmission 
of Plans by 
Board of 
Works to 
Applicant 

Tipperary : 
Betiamore, . , 

8. 4.90 

(i. 5 . 90 

£ fi. d . ' 
1 65 1 8 

7. 8.90 

7 . S . 90 

10. 9,90 

BirdhiU, m. &f. 

8. 7.90 

28 . 7 . 90 

380 10 6 

26 . 11. 90 

27 . 11 . 90 

23 . 12 . 90 

Curraghpoor, . , 

20. 8.00 

0. 9.90 

256 17 4 

12.12.90 

13.12.90 

31. 1.91 

Carlow : 







Ballymaittn, . 1 

2. a. GO 

IS. 7.00 

200 14 2 

8.12. 90 j 

9 . 12. 90 j 

20. 1.91 

Dublin: 







St. Peter’s, m., f., 

28. 7.90 

30. 7.90 

1,763 4 0 

1C.10.SO 

20 . 11 . 90 1 

5. 1.91 

and inft. 






Donore, 

11. 4.90 

4. C . 90 

305 10 8 

6 . 1 . 01 ! 

7 . 1.91 1 

27. 2.91 

Blancbardstown, 

5. 3.90 

3. 4.90 

280 0 0 

17.10.90 

24. 9.90 

17. 10,90 

Kilkenny : 







RilkennyConvt. i. 

4.10.88 

24.10. 88 

456 19 10 

8. 5.90 

9 . 5 . 90 

25. 6 . 90 

Ballyclaniel.ra.&t 

7 . !l . 89 

20 . 10 . 89 

326 13 4 

28. 5 . 90 

29. 5.90 

14. 6.90 

Robiiiatown, f. 

9 . 1 . no 

2. 4.90 

260 12 3 

27 . 9 . 90 

29. 9.90 

29.10.90 

King's ; 







Banaglier, . m. 

25. 4.90 

13. 5.90 

492 7 7 

10. 9.90 

18. 9.90 

6. 3.91 

Longford : 







Granard, . 

20. 5.90 

12. 0.90 

397 17 8 

21. 8 . 90 

21. 8.90 

17.10.90 

Tipper, 

3. C . 90 

9 . 7 . 90 

290 8 4 

29. 9.90 

29 . 9 . 90 

S . 11 . 90 

Moyne, in. & f. 

17, 7.90 

22 . 8 . 90 

393 13 4 

2.12.90 

a . 12 . 90 

. 15. 1.91 

Louth : 







Drumsinnott, . 

31.12.S9 

5. 2.90 

354 14 0 

22. 7.90 

22, 7.90 

20. 8.90 

Meath : 







Ballinacree,m.&f. 

29. 4.90 

19. 7.90 

453 6 8 

24. 9.90 

24. 9.90 

8.11.90 

Qdeen-’s : 







Stradbally Convt. 

5. 3.90 1 

3. 4.90 

COG 7 8 

20. 9.90 

8. 9.90 



St. Can ice’s (Bor- 

3. 2.90 

3. 4.90 

281 19 2 

7. 1.91 

11.12.90 

14. 1.91 

ris-m-OssoryJ.m. 

Wicklow 







Arklow Convt f. 

n. 4.90 

29. 4.90 

1,043 3 4 

24 . 11 . 90 

24 .11.90 

31. 1.91 

Ferrybank, 

20 . 9 . 90 

29 . 10 . 90 

2G5 15 5 

28 . 4 . 01 

28. 4.91 

19. 5.91 

Galway: 







St. Joseph’s (Ra- 

29. 7.89 

24. 9.89 

183 6 4 

30. 0.90 1 

2. 7.90 

2. 8.90 

lioon). 






Innishoffln,m.&f. 
Kiltartau, . 

23. 9.89 

12. 6.90 

486 15 4 

1 . 9 . 00 

6. 9.90 

17.10.90 

10.12.89 

7. 3.90 

244 18 0 

23. 8.00 

23. 8.90 

17.10.90 

Lettermacoo, 

11 . 2.90 

13. 3.90 

253 18 0 

5.11.00 

20. 9.90 

25.10.90 

Lettercallow, 

9. 4.90 

10. 5.90 

251 1 4 

11.10.90 

20. 9.90 

17.10.90 

Sonnagh, . 

3 . 9.90 

24.10.90 

185 17 4 

16. 3.91 1 

16. 3.91 

17. 4.91 

Cavnaun, , 

28.10.89 | 

IB. 11. SO 

186 9 4 

Case not 

completed. 

— 

Leitrim : 







CJrbal, m. & f. 

21 .11 . 89 1 

24 . 12 . 89 

465 6 ft 

21. 4.90 

22. 4.90 

17. 5.90 

Gortermore, 

10 .12. 89 

25. 1.90 



11. 6.90 

26. 7-90 

Ballagkameehan, 

15. 8.89 

24.12.89 

477 10 0 

7 . 6 . 00 

9. 6.90 | 

26. 7.90 

IIL & f. 





Comamon, 

8. 4.90 

7. 5.90 1 




17.10.90 

Tullynascreena, 

10. 4.90 

3. 5.90 

256 8 4 


20 . 9 . 90 

8.11.90 

Killavoggy, £ 

7.10. 89 

23. 7.90 i 

200 0 0 

Already leas 

ed 1 . 8 . 90 

S. 9.90 

Tarmon, m. & f. 

11. 9.89 

14. 11.89 , 

384 18 0 

Not yet 

completed. 

— 

JIayo : 







Annaghmorc, . 

23. 1.90 

8. 3.90 | 

285 14 4 

28. 6.90 

30. 6.90 

2. 8. 90 

Palmfield, . f. 

19.12,89 

26 . 2.90 ' 


Sito leased in 


— 

Eskeragh, . 

8. 4.90 

30 . 5 . 90 ' 


I83Gfor 99 years 

1 “ ' * 

5. C , 91 

14. 7.91 

St. Columba’s, . , 

5. 2.90 

12. 4.90 



1 . 9.90 

10.10.90 

Doolough, . 

24. 8.89 

21 . 1 . 90 1 



23. 9.90 

27.11.80 

Massbrook, 

9. 9.89 

U.U. 89 , 

287 0 4 

14. 11.90 

15.11.90 

17,12.90 

Glenamoy, 

16.12. 89 

30. 1.90 

287 18 0 

12. 5.90 

13. 5.90 

14. 6.90 
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T. — List of -Building Applications aided during the year 1890, with Tabulation, 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Board of Works for Report on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant — continued. 


COUHTY AND 

Name. 

Dato of 
Reference to 
Board of 
Works. 

Dato of 
Receipt of 
Report and 
Estimate from 
Board, of 
W orks. 

Amount of 
Grant. 

Date Of 
Receipt of 
Lease 
executed. 

Date of Advice 
of Grant to 
Board of 

Works. 

Date of 
Transmission 
of Plana by 
Board of 
Works to 
Applicant 

Roscommon : 
Slntta, m. &f. 

20 . 0 . 89 

18. 11. 89 

£ S. d. 
385 18 4 

10. 6.90 

11 . 0 . 90 

26. 7.90 

Creagh, m. & f 

7 . 9 . Sfl 

30.10.89 

386 13 4 

13. 1.91 

15. 1.01 

4. 2.91 

St. Patrick's, Bal- 

3. 2.90 

15. 5.90 

477 8 8 

29.10.90 

20.10.90 


ly far non, m.& f. 
-Sligo : 

EnniBcrone,m.& 1. 

30. 4.90 

20. 5.90 

371 11 8 

2.10.90 

2 . 10 . 90 

18.10.90 

Kilmactigue, f. 

21 . 2.90 

9. 4.90 

291 9 4 

13. 10.90 

S . 9 . 90 

17.10.90 

Dromard, . 

17.10.90 

12.12.90 

402 1 8 

23. 3.91 

23. 3.91 

16. 4.91 

Castlegal, . f. 

19. 3.90 

28. 5.90 

3S4 2 4 

27. 5.91 

28. 5.91 

30. 6.91 

Easky, m. dri. 

3. 3.91 

4. 4.91 

388 1 8 

30. 0.9] 

1. 7.91 



Keash, 

21. 7.90 

22. 8.90 

226 17 4 

Case 

stopped. 



IT. — List of Vested Schools to which Grants for Improvements were made during 
1890, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made iD Executing the Works 
from time of referring case to Board of Works for Estimate, till Plans, ic., 
were transmitted to Manager. 


•COUNTY. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll No. 

School- 

Date of 
Reference 
to Board of 
WorkB. 

Dato of 
Receipt of 
Report and 
Estimates 
from Board 
of Works. 

Amount of 
Grant. 

Date of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 

Dato ct 
Transmis- 
sion of 
Plans and 
Specifi- 
cations >0 
Managers 
br Board of 
Work*. 









a. 

<L 



Tyrone, . 

16 

13232 

Anne-street, 

. inft. 

13 . 9.89 

23. 12.89 

66 

13 

4 

15. 1.90 

10. 3.90 

Kerry, 

54 

11248 

Glens, 


3. 9.89 

10 . 12 . 89 

72 

0 

0 

10. 1.90 

13. 1.00 

Fermanagh, 

13 

5784 

Belcoo, 


29 .11 . 89 

21.12.89 

10 

0 

0 

25. 1.90 

6. 3.90 

Meath, 

29 

12492-3 

Dcnshanghlin, . 

9.12.89 

17.12.89 

10 

0 

0 

10 . 1 . 90 

— 

Louth, 

25 

13670-1 



7.11.89 

11. 1.90 

24 

3 

4 

18. 1.90 

— 

Kerry, 

57 

47C2-3 

Glenbeigh, . 

m. andf. 

9. 1.90 

18. 1.90 

166 

13 

4 

31. 1.90 

IS. 5.96 

Clare, 

45 

8241 

ScropnL, 


14. 9.89 

22.10.89 

so 

« 

0 

31. 1.90 

28. 4.90 

Kerry, 

54 

10755-6 

Ferritcr, 

m. and f. 

20.11.89 

9. 1.90 

180 

0 

0 

7. 2.90 

10. 3.90 

Tipperary, 

48 -[ 

13646.) 

Killenaule, . 

m. and f. 

25.11.89 

22. 1,90 

40 

0 

0 

6. 2.90 

— 

Clare, 

45 

2381-2 

Kilkee, 

m. and f. 

14.10.90 

23. 1.90 

2 

0 

0 

7. 2.90 

— 

Cork, 

52 

1271, 

Kilbolane, . 

m, and f. 

27. 1.90 

30. 1.90 

130 

0 

0 

7. 2.90 

7. S.HO 



1501 










■Clare, 

42 

2439-40 

Feakle, 

m. and f. 

16.11.89 

28 . 1 . 90 

168 

6 

0 

14. 2.90 

28. 4 . 90 

Wexford, . 

60 

13335 



17. 1.90 

23. 1.90 

56 

0 

0 

21. 3.90 

22 . 3 . 90 

Monaghan, 

18 

10452-3 

Dnimsherry, 

m. and f. 

16.12. 89 

5. 2.90 

16 

13 

4 

15. 3; 90 

19. 4.90 

Kerry, 

57 

1703 

Greensquilla 

. m. 

7.10.89 

30 . 1 . 90 

3 

6 

8 

3. 3.90 

— 

Cork, 

52 

7138, 

ileelin. 

m. and f. 

31.10.89 

24. 2.90 

24 

0 

0 

7. 3.90 

17. 9 90 



7575 










Cavan, 

31 

13702 

Corrataury, 


10. 2.90 

15. 2.90 

11 

6 

S 

11. 3.90 

— 

Galway, . 

34 

10582-3 

Gortmore, . 

m. and f. 

28. 1.90 

27. 2.90 

10 

13 




Mayo, 

21 

12547-8 

Cloonnmna, 

m, and f. 

6. 2. 90 

27. 2-90 

4 

S 

S 

7 . 3.SO 

25. 3.90 

Cork, 

60 

9162 

Belgooley, . 


23 . 11 .89 

1. 3.90 

37 

0 

8 

14. 3.90 


Galway, . 

35 

1324 



10 2.90 

7. 3.90 

5 

4 

0 

14. 3.90 

2S. 3.90 

Tyrone, . 

14 

3276 



20 .11.69 

23. 1.90 

30 

0 

0 

27. 3.90 

23. 4.90 

Galway, . 

35 

1518 

Woodford, . 


28. 11,89 

14. 3.90 

18 

13 

4 

22 . 3 . 90 

11. 4. 90 

Kerry, 

57 

1199, 

Cullina, 

m. and f. 

12. 2.90 

11. 3.90 

5 

6 

8 

21. 3.90 

— 

Do. 

58 


Shelboume, 


4. 3.90 

13. 3.90 

2 

0 

0 

28. 3.90 

6. 5 . 90 

Tyrone, . 

6 

13308 

Crook, 


8. 2. '90 

13 . 3 . 90 

60 

0 

0 

19 . 4 . 90 

17. 5 . 90 
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II. — List of Vested Schools to 'which. Grants for Improvements were made 
during 1890, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in Executing the 
Works from time of referring case to Board of Works for Estimate till 
Plans, Ac., were transmitted to Manager — continued. 


County, 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll No. 

School. 

Data of 
Reference 
to Board of 
Works. 

Date of 
Receipt of 
Report an d 
Estimates 
from Board 
of Works. 

Amount of 
Grant. 

Date of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 

Data of 
Transmis- 
sion of 
Plans and 
Specifi- 
cations to 
Managers 
hr Board of 
Works. 








S. 

d. 




Dublin, 

40a. 

2472 

Stillorgan, . 

18.10.80 

11. 2.90 

12 

C 

0 

19 

4.90 


Mayo, 

21 

13709 

St. John's, . . m. 

. — 

22. 3.90 

12 

4 

0 

23. 



Cavan, 

21s 

13477 

Drumcrow, . 

— 

27. 3.90 

4 

16 

0 

19 



Down, 

10 

11785-6 

Grovefield, . m. <fc f. 

14 . 12 . 80 

11. 3.90 

253 

G 

8 

6 

4. 90 


Mayo, 

21 

13057 

Pulmfield, . 

19.12.80 

26 . 2 . 90 

156 

0 

0 

24 

4.90 


Kerry, 

54 

7990-1 

Ballytinane, m. & f. 

4. 3.90 

15. 4.90 

18 

13 

4 

24 

4.90 


Derry, 

3 

5809 

Carualridge, 

4. 3.90 

16. 4.90 

2 

17 

10 

25 

4.90 


Tipperary, 

43 

12124 

Rear, .... 

18.12.89 

13. 3.90 

134 

13 

4 

1 

5 .90 


Kerry, 

54 

7563 

Glountane, . 

18. 3.90 

18. 3.90 

12 

8 

4 

1 

5.90 


Coik, 

58 

13762 

Castletown Here, Conv. 

— 

1. 5.90 

34 

13 

4 

1G 

5.90 


Kerry, 

39 

10775-6 

Knockanure, m. & t. 

19 . 12 .89 

3. 6.90 

246 

13 

4 

13 



Waterford, 

49 

13636 

Ballyduff, . 

21. 4.90 

3 . 5 . 90 

19 

0 

0 

10 



Sligo, 

20 

12171 

Corbally, 

21. 4.90 

3. 5.90 

3 

8 

0 

14 

8.90 


Clare, 

42 

10517-18 

Kilshanny, . m. & f. 

1 . 4 . 90 

21. 4.90 

212 

9 

7 

14 

6.90 


Limerick, . 

39 

11307-8 

Ballyguiltane, m. & f. 

7. 4.90 

15. 5.90 

173 

C 

8 

23 

6. 90 


Mayo, 

26 

13152 

St. Joseph’s, 

12. 4.90 

5 . 6 . 90 

S« 

0 

0 

27 



Galway, . 

SO 

2174 

Portuiuna, . . m. 

28. 5.90 

IS. 6.90 

26 

0 

0 

27 



Donegal, . 

2 

8929 

Ardagh, 

9. 5.90 

4 . 6 . 90 

6 

10 

0 

27 



Monaghan, 

24 

5501 

Ballymackney, . 

17. G . 90 

26 . 6 . 90 

143 

6 

8 

5 

7.90 


Kerry, 

54 

13G15 

Tralee, . Convt. 

9 . (i . 90 

18. 6.90 

51 

0 

0 




Leitrim, . 

31 

12525 

Drumkeelanmore, 

9 . 5 . 90 

12 . 6 . 00 

24 

10 

0 

4 



Galway, . 

S3 

7194 

Darroober, . 

22 . 5 . 90 

24. 6.90 

186 

13 

4 

21 

7.90 


Lon’derry, 

7 

2891 

Lisuamuck, 

16. 4.90 

1 . 7 . 9ll 

136 

0 

0 




Down, 

11 

200-1 

Drome re, . m. & f. 

24. 6.90 

7. 7.90 

13 

0 

8 

21 



Galway, . 

34 

11356 

Derryneen, . 

26 . 8 . 89 

9.10.89 

12 

3 

4 

19 

7.90 

8. 8.90 

Tyrone, , 

(5 

10189 

Mnlnavar, . 

17 . 5 . 90 

26 . 6 . 90 

12 

0 

0 

22 

7 .90 


Mayo. 

26 

6048-9 

Belcarra, . m. & f. 

6. 3.90 


100 

0 





Longford, . 

2S 

10345 

Garrowhill, . 

1.7. 90 

15. 7.90 

46 

16 


6 



Cavan, 

23 

2775 

Eilnaleck, . 

11. 1.90 

12. 3.00 

108 

3 

4 

30. 

8.90 


Armagh, . 

19 

1229, 

Mefglifoner, m. & f. 

24. 5. 90 

2. 6.90 


6 

4 

16 





9420 










Mayo, 

2 0 

6048 

Belcarra, 

22 . 8 . 90 



13 


13 



Leitrim, . 

31 

12734-5 

Cordcary, . m. & f. 

25. 6.90 

26 . 8.90 

no 

0 

0 


11.90 


Antrim, 

4 

12389 

Bally teg, . 

22 . S . 90 


83 


8 

17. 10. 90 


Kerry, 

55 

13742 

Rathmore Convent, 

4. 9.90 

1.10.90 

50 

0 

0 

15 

10. 90 





5423 

Goulane, 

7. 8.90 

3.10.90 

0 

15 

6 

15 

10 . 90 

SO. 1.90 

Cavan, 

28 

13132 

Clonoose, . 

5 . 9.90 








Waterford, 

48 

13958, 

Aglish, . m. & f. 

25. 0.90 

3.10. 90 

113 

0 

8 

27 

10 . 90 

26. 2.91 

Kerry, 

54 

4459-GO 

Currans, m. & f. 

4. 9.90 


23 


8 

27 

10.90 

31. 1.91 

Kilkenny, . 

-49 

13028 

Castlegannon, 

4. 9.90 


13 

12 



11 .90 

8.12.90 

Kerry, 


47151 

Ciunclougb, 

29. 9.90 

13. 10.90 

3 

9 

8 


10.90 

28.11. 90 



5472 

Kilroe, 

7. 0.00 

17. 6.90 

1 

6 


29 

10.00 

13. 11 .90 

Da, 

32 

7777 

Cloghans, . 

12. 7.00 


100 

0 



11.90 

5.12.90 

Donegal, . 

1 

4740 

Knockustolar, 

29. 9.80 

30.10.90 

80 

0 

0 

11 

11.90 

23. 1.91 




Mulroy, 

9 . 9 . 90 



o 



11.90 

— 

Fermanagh, 

13 

57S4 

Belcoo, 

S . 3 . 90 






11.96 



Cork, 

58 

13412-3 

Killeenleigh, m. £ f. 

28, 3.90 

10 . 11 . Do 

24 

10 

8 

22 

11.00 

10.11.90 


1 

4705 

Dunlewy, . 

25. 9.90 

12 . 11 . no 

2 

C 

8 

22 

11.90 

19.12.90 

Monaghan, 


373 

Deravoy, . 

8. 10. 90 

10.11.90 

111 



29 

11.90 

29.12. 90 


25 

8407-S 

Dundalk, m. & f. 

30. 8.90 


53 

6 


29 

11.90 

IS. 3-91 


3 

3043 

Bushmills, . 

31. 10.00 


4 




11 .90 

9. 1.91 

Mayc, , 

32 

13062 

Gortskehi, . 

31.10.90 


133 

G 

8 

4 

12.90 

15. 1.91 


26 

13654 

Ballyglass, . 

20. 9.90 





19 

12.90 

— 


45 

13072-3 

Knockerra, m. «fc f. 

26. 8.90 


ICO 


0 

19 

8.90 

22 . 10 . SO 

Do., » 

42 

4435-G 

Liscannor, . m. & f. 

12. 6.00 

28. 7.90 


13 


18 

8.90 

23 . 10 . 90 


- 

4827 

St. Bridget’s, 

12. 6.90 






8.90 

23.10. 90 


58 

7615 

Lauragb, 

5. 7.90 


2 



19 

8.90 

10. 9.90 


17 

4744 

Bright, 

24. 5.90 





20 

8.90 

10. 9.90 

Donegal, . 

1 

0849 

Kerrykeel, . 

23. 8.90 

31.10.90 

4 


0 

14 

11.90 

18.12.90 

Lon’derry, 



306 

Magheramorne, . 

6 . 11 . 90 

17. 11.90 

2 

13 

4 

3 

3. 91 
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JrrmteL. APPENDIX L. 

nittS Questions proposed at Examinations of Teachers and Monitors 

July, 1890. 

Male 

Teackcrs. 

A ' p * par! - I.— MALE TEACHERS. 

METHODS OR TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector, 

Mr. Starritt, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a diagram, with measurements, showing furniture arrange- 

ment and draft spaces, in a school-room 37 x 18 feet, leaving walking 
space along the side wall. 12 marks. 

2. Draw up a time table for a male school -with an average attendance 

of 150 pupils, a full teaching staff, and suitable accommodation. General 
instruction from ten to three o’clock. 12 marks. 

3. Write out notes of a half-hour lesson for sixth class on “ Icebergs.” 

12 marks. 

4. Give a general account of the three ordinary systems of organi- 

zation, and state the circumstances under which each of these should 
be employed. 12 marks. 

5. Show the importance of attention in education. Define the two 

kinds of attention, and give examples of each. 12 marks. 

6. What amount of preparation does an experienced teacher require 

for the ordinary lessons ? 6 marks. 

7. Detail the points regarding which the Board’s rules require an 
Inspector to certify on recommending the appointment of a monitor. 

6 marks. 

8. Give the four headings under which division of decimals is to be 
taught. What is the best plan to work exercises in case 4 1 

6 marks. 

9. What classes of persons may be admitted to the annual examina- 

tions as candidates for classification 1 How is such admission to he 
obtained ? 6 marks. 

10. Write out fully the requirements of Monitors 7 Programme in 

Lesson Books and Methods of Teaching for fourth year of the monit or’s 
course. 6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a 7 half allowed for this paper. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 

1. (a.) Express the undenary numbers 8978 and 3256 in the duodenary 
stale ; and then find their product. 

(6.) Divide ttetl222byteetin the duodenary scale. 20 marks. 

2. Divide £5,433 18s. into three sums, such that their amounts by 

compound interest at 5 per cent, per annum, for 20, 23 and 27 years 
respectively, shall be equal, 20 marks, 
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3. I gave three sovereigns for 2 dozen of -wine, at different rates stppautixL. 

per dozen ; and by selling the cheaper kind at a profit of 15 per cent., p v; ~" 
and the dearer at a loss of 8 per cent., I obtained a uniform price for both, nation 
What did each dozen cost me 1 20 marks. Questions. 

4. A person has £4,000 in the 3 per cents : he sells out at 97 per fffi, 
cent, and invests in Exchequer bills at 2 id. per cent, per day, when the Teachers. 
premium is 7s. 6 d. What is the effect on his income! 20 marks. 

5. A person mixes tea which cost him 6s. a lb., with some of a a ^ ers ' 
worse quality, and sells the mixture at 5s. 3tf. per lb., and by doing so 

gains 20 per cent, on the cost price ; find the price of the cheaper tea if 
the rate of mixture be as 3 : 13 respectively. 20 marks. 

6. Five ounces of gold 20 carats fine, are melted with S ounces 18 

carats fine : what quantity of pure gold must be added to make the 
mixture 22 carats fine 1 10 marks. 

7. Find the relation between the sovereign and the napoleon, as 
deter min ed from the intrinsic value of the two coins : — (1) 40 lbs. 

British standard gold, fine, is coined into 1869 sovereigns ; (2) 1 
kilog. French standard gold, A. fine, is coined into 155 napoleons ; (3) 

1 kilog. is equal to 15432 grains. 10 marks. 

8. At what time after five o’clock do the hands of a watch make equal 

angles with the figure 5, the minute hand not having proceeded beyond 
the figure 51 10 marks, 

9. What is the 12th term of the harmonic progression whose first two 

terms are 14, 15 1 10 marks. 

10. What is the present value of a perpetuity which falls due in 

quarterly instalments of £144 12s. 6 d. each, the rate of interest being 
3| per cent, per annum 1 10 marks. 

GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B , — Only five of these questions, of which the parsing exercise 
must be one, are to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

1. (a.) _ Were it not better, 

Because that I am more than common tall, 

That I did suit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will,) 

We'll have a swashing and a martial outside. 

(5.) Not see him since ; Sir, sir, that cannot be ; 

But were I not the better part made mercy, 

I should not seek an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present. 

Barse the words in italics. 

Write a paraphrase of passage (a). 18 marks. 

-2. Write out a particular analysis of : — 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee, 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in. 12 marks 

S 2 
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8. In a complex sentence containing a relative clause, Low is the 
function of the subordinate sentence affected by the absence or the pre. 
seuce of a comma between the relative and the antecedent *J The follow, 
ing sentence may be used in illustration : — u An intransitive verb, which 
denotes an action that cannot affect an object, cannot have a passive 
voice.” 10 marks. 

4. Give the meaning of the following roots with a word derived from 

each, and state in each case whether the root is Celtic or Anglo-Saxon 
ha foe, ceap, frician, fer, hurst , deman , bana , cul. 10 marks. 

5. Correct or justify the following expressions, giving your reason in 
each case : — 

(a.) One species of bread, of coarse quality, was only allowed to be 
baked. 

’ (6.) We were no sooner come to the Temple stab’s, but we were sur- 
rounded with a crowd of watermen. 

(c.) These are the men whom you thought were there. 

(d.) To live soberly, righteously, and piously are required of all men. 

(e.) One either side of the river there were high banks. 10 marks. 

6. Quote the rules to bo observed in the use of figures of speech. 

6 marks. 

7. Give the etymology of festoon , gadfly, tadpole , niggard , damson , 

veneer, 6 marks. 

8. Under what part of speech should extensions of the predicate be 

classed, even when such extensions are themselves sentences ? Explain 
fully. 6 marks. 

9. Explain, with examples, dicercsis , aynceresis, and enallage. To 

what class of figures does each belong ? 6 marks. 

10. Discuss fully the use of shall and will in the second and third 

persons. 6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Your penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages : — 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust ! 

An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot marked with no colossal bust 1 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show t 
None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be. 

His knowledge of history amounted to a power of foretelling ; and 
when he perceived the wild work that was doing in France, that great 
political physician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between the 
excess of fever and the force of health ; and what other men conceive to 
be the vigour of her constitution, he knew to be no more than a 
paroxysm of her madness ; and then, prophet-like, he pronounced the 
(lestinies of Prance, and, in hi^ prophetic fury, admonished nations. 
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GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. >-100 Marks. Jppendui, 

Two hours and a half allowed for tliis paper. Exami- 

Only five questions to be attempted. Questions. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. Male 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. Teachers. 


1. If a circle be described touching a semicircle and its diameter,. p aperS/ 

the diameter of the circle is a harmonic mean between the segments 

into which the diameter of the semicircle is divided at the point of 
contact. . 20 marks. 

2. The square of the side of a pentagon inscribed in a circle exceeds 

the square of the side of a decagon inscribed in the same circle by the 
square of the radius. Prove. 20 marks. 

3. Given the sum of the squares on two lines and their ratio : find the 

lines. 20 marks. 

4. Divide a given square into five equal parts — namely, four right- 

angled triangles and a square. 20 marks. 

5. The edge of a cube is 10 inches : a right circular cylinder of the 
same volume as the cube has its height equal to the radius of its 
base : find the area of the whole surface of the cylinder. 20 marks. 

6. Describe a circle passing through a given point, having its centre 

on a given line, and touching a given circle. 10 marks. 

7. Explain clearly what is Euclid’s test oj proportion. Show, in 

accordance with the definitions of Euclid, that the numbers 3, 4, 5, G, 
do not form a proportion. 10 marks. 

8. In equal circles angles at the centres or at the circumferences 
have the same ratio to one another as the arcs on which they stand. 

10 marks, 

9. The height of a pyramid is 16 inches, and its volume is 400 cubic 
inches ; the pyramid is divided into two parts by a plane parallel to 
the base and distant 4 inches from it. Find the volumes of the parts. 

10 marks. 

10. Describe a rectilineal figure equal to one given rectilineal figure 

and similar to another. 10 marks. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 
Two horn's allowed for this subject. 
N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 
Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. To err is human, to forgive divine. 

■ 2. The advantages of travel. 


ALGEBRA— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 

1. On dissolving partnership C and D divide <£5,120 between them. 
D finds that he has gained £2,280, and C’s share exceeds twice his 
original capital by £1,040. Find the shares and original capitals of C 
and D respectively. 20 marks. 
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„ -a. Sum to infinity * + &c., &c. ftA 

R\arai- J 0 5~ 5 d 5 4 ’ 20 marks, 

nation 3, Investigate the cases in wlricli the roots of a quadratic are real 
guestn-ns. an( ^ positive : when are they negative and when imaginary ? 20 marks. 
Male 4 . Solve the homogeneous equations — 

x 2 + xy + '2y 2 = *44. 

2x 2 — xy + 2/ 2 = 16, 

5. Simplify 

? + * - 1 

y 


Teachers. 

A 1 Papers. 


20 marks. 


— 5 + - 

r y 


- X — ^ 

1 ' x x-v 


> + s 


y- 


- y — 

X 2 


20 marks. 

6. The sum of the first nine terms of an arithmetical series whose 
first term is unity, is one-third of the sum of the following nine terms. 
Find the series. 10 marks. 


7. Prove the formula S = , 


where a is the first term, r the common 
10 marks. 


ratio, and S the sum of an infinite geometric series. 

8. Solve the equation — 

5a* + oj* — 22 = 0. 10 marks. 

9. Resolve into four factors — *• 

4 (ad + be) 2 - ( a 2 - b 2 - c 2 + d 2 ) 2 10 marks. 

10. Extract the square root of 

(« -i- b)' 2 - i(a - b) 1 0 marks. 


HISTORY— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper 
N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hogan, District Inspector. 

1. What was the capital of the second Assyrian empire? By whom 

was it taken and destroyed, and with what consequences to tills branch 
of the Assyrian monarchy ? 8 marks. 

2. Give an account of Hannibal’s invasion of Italy, with names of 

the battles in which he defeated the Romans. Where and by whom 
was Hannibal finally defeated? 8 marks. 

3. Name four colonies from the East, with their respective leaders, 
which contributed to civilize the early inhabitants of Greece. 8 marks. 

4. Give a short account of the events following the death of Hardi- 

canute in 1042 np to the Conquest. What claims had Harold and 
William respectively to the crown ? 8 marks. 

5. Mention the leading events from the commencement of the 

partition of Poland until its completion, giving dates. 8 marks. 

6. Give a brief account of the Peloponnesian war. 4 marks.. 

7. During what period was the house of Bourbon the reigning family 
in France ? To what other state did this house give sovereigns? 

4 marks. 

8. State the leading events in the history of Charles XII. of Sweden. 

4 marks. 

9. On the death of Herod the Great how was his sovereignty distri- 
buted? 4 marks. 

10. By whom and at what date was the Franco-Germanic empire 

founded, and how long did it last ? 4 marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— GO Marks. 


Appendix l. 


Tsvo Lours allowed for this paper. 

KB. — Only Jive questions , of which the first question must he one } are 
to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mi*. Steonge, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of tlie North Sea, showing on the western 

side the boundaries of the coimties of Great Britain, and on the eastern 
and southern sides the countries, sea-board towns, capes, and river- 
mouths. 16 marks. 

2. How is the density of the sun and of the planets ascertained 1 

Taking the density of water as 1, compare the densities and masses of 
the earth and of the sun. 10 marks. 

3. Write an account of Afghanistan under the following heads : — 
Boundaries, area, population, principal towns, government. 10 marks. 

4. Explain (as you would to a class) the following sentence : — “ From 
the polar circles to the poles, therefore, there are six climates, in each of 
which the days exceed each other in length by an entire month.” 

12 marks. 

5. With the help of a diagram showing a section of the atmosphere 

along a meridian, describe the general circulation of the atmosphere. 
Show how the commonly received theory is verified by the recorded 
observations of the height of the barometer and of the average rain- 
fall at different parts of the earth’s surface. 12 marks. 

6. Fix the positions of, and state anything remarkable about — 

Eouka, Gondar, Taygetus , Treves , Baku, Massowah. 6 marks. 

7. What is the length of the year of the planet Neptune ? How has 

this been ascertained 7 6 marks. 

8. Write a full description of the south equatorial current in the 

Indian Ocean. 6 marks. 

9. Give a short description of the African river system. 6 marks. 

10. Give the boundaries, area, population, chief towns, and chief 

exports of Brazil. 6 marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mole 

Teachen. 

A 1 Papers. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

. Two hours and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. M'Clintock, District Inspector. 

1. A castle standing on the top of a cliff is observed from two stations 
at sea, which are in line with it ; their distance from each other is a 
quarter of a mile ; the elevation of the top of the castle, seen from the 
remote station, is 16° 48' ; the elevations of the top and bottom, seen 
from the near station, are 52° 24' and 48° 58', respectively. Show- 
how to find its height and its elevation above the level of the sea. 

10 marks. 

2. Show that 

cos A -cos 7 A 

sin 2A + sin 4A + em 6 A = 2 sill £ • 10 marks. 

3. Prove that the area of a triangle is equal to 

W{2 dW + 2 a 2 c* + 2W - o> -- b* - 

10 marks* 
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4. Find tlie area of a regular polygon of any number of sides which 

is described about a circle of given radius. 10 marks. 

5. Show how to solve a triangle, being given the area, the side c, and 

the difference of the adjacent angles. 10 marks. 

6. Prove that the sum of the tangents of any two angles is equal to 
the sine of their sum divided by the product of their cosines. 5 marks. 

7. In a right-angled triangle show that 


. . i 3 - 3a ! 6 
cos 3A = r, 

<j 


The right angle is C. 

5 marks. 

8. From the equation 


2 tan A + 1 2 tan A - 1 „ , 

2 tan A - 1 2 tan A + 1 3 _ ’ 


find tan A and A. 

5 marks. 

9. Prove that . . V3 - 1 

2 V '2 

5 marks. 

10, Prove that in any triangle ABC 


a - b tan J(A - B) 
a + b ~ tan A + B)" 

5 marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for tliis paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ross, District Inspector. 

1. A weight of 1,000 lbs. is placed on a rough inclined plane. The 
inclination of the plane to the horizon is 45°, and the co-efiicient of 

friction is What is the least force that will draw the body up the 

plane? 10 marks. 

2. Find by aid of a geometrical construction the resultant of two 

unlike parallel forces ; show how the result is modified when the forces 
are equal. 10 marks, 

3. With a differential wheel and axle a power of 50 lbs. describes a 

circumference of 10 feet, and the circumferences of the two parts of the 
axle are respectively 1 foot and *9 foot. What weight will be sus- 
tained? 10 marks. 

4. Investigate the formulce for direct collision of bodies, and hence 

show that if two perfectly elastic balls, one of which has three times 
the mass of the other, meet directly with equal velocities the larger 
will be brought to rest. 10 marks. 

5. Two weights, P and Q, are connected by an inextensible string. 

Q hanging vertically can draw P a distance l along a Bmooth horizontal 
table in just two-thirds of the time that, on their positions being re- 
versed, P can draw Q the same distance. Find the ratio of the mass 
of P to that of Q. 10 marks. 

f>. Give a general formula for the resultant of two forces whose di- 
rections are inclined -at a given angle. At what angle is the resultant 
greatest ? 5 marks. 
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7. A weight of 20 lbs. hangs by a cord from a fixed point. A Appendix L 

horizontal force applied to a point in the cord pulls it aside till the upper 
portion forms an angle of 45° with its former direction. Find the nation 
force. 5 marks. Questions. 

8. If 0 be the centre of gravity of the triangle ABC, show that Male 

forces represented in direction and magnitude by OA, OB, 00, are in Teackerf - 
equilibrium. 5 marks. ai Papers. 

9. Two isosceles triangles, the perpendicular height of the one being 

6 and of the other 1 2 inches, stand on opposite sides of a common base 
AB. Find tbe distance from this common base of the centre of gravity 
of the figure formed by these triangles. 5 marks. 

10. What is meant by centrifugal force? A stone attached to a 
String is revolving in a horizontal circular path, passing from west to 
east, round by north ; when at the exact north point of the path the 
string is suddenly cut. In what direction will the stone start off ? 

State clearly your reason for your answer. 5 maiks. 


HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRAULICS.— 50 Harks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Skeffington, District Inspector. 

1. Describe any experiment which proves that the atmospheric 

pressure acts in all directions. 10 marks. 

2. If the cylinder of an air pump were -^th of the volume of the 

receiver aDd tube, what would be the barometric pressure inside the 
receiver after 20 strokes, the original barometric pressure being 30 
inches? 12 marks. 

3. A hollow spherical shell floats in a liquid ; find the thickness of 
the shell so that it may be half immersed j given radius of outer sphere, 
and specific gravity of liquid and of material of shell. 12 marks. 

4. A V-shaped tube of glass has one leg wider than the other, how 

will water finally settle in such a tube held vertically, and how will 
mercury settle ? Account for these phenomena. 8 marks. 

5. State the laws of capillary attraction as laid down by Gay-Lussac. 

8 marks. 

6. Describe the mode of ascertaining the specific gravity of bodies 

soluble in water. 4 marks. 

7. Describe Nicholson’s hydrometer ; and explain how it is used to 

determine the specific gravity of any substance. 5 marks. 

8. Show that the equilibrium of a floating body is stable or unstable 
according as the metacentre is above or below the centre of gravity. 

4 marks. 

= 9. How is the resultant upward pressure (or buoyancy) of a liquid 
on an immersed solid estimated ? And through what point does it act ? 
Explain. 4 marks. 

10. How would you calculate the weights which a balloon can raise ? 

8 marks, 
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LIGHT AND SOUND.— 50 Macks. 

Ono Lour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Downing, District Inspector. 

1. A bright object 4 inches high is placed on the principal axis of a 

concave spherical mirror, at a distance of 15 inches from the mirror: 
determine the position and size of its image, the focal length of the 
mirror being 6 inches. 10 marks. 

2. Explain by means of a diagram any form of compound microscope. 

10 marks. 

3. What is meant by the polarization of light 1 State Brewster’s law 

in reference to the polarizing angle. 10 marks. 

4. An object yj-^tli of an inch in diameter is placed at a distance of 

4 inches from a concave lens of 5 inches focal length ; find the magni- 
tude and position of the image. 1 0 marks. 

5. Describe the construction and use of Helmholtz’s lt resonance-globe,” 

and explain why Kbnig's modification of it is an important improve- 
ment. 10 marks. 

6. What is (a) a condensed wave, (6) a rarefied wave ? 

How do you explain the sound produced by the rustling of leaves in 
a wood 1 5 marks. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. He Aden, Distiict Inspector. 

1. 120 cubic feet of air at 15° C., and under a pressure of 27 “3 in. 

of mercury are heated to 110° C., and the pressure is increased to 30 in. 
Find the resulting volume. 10 marks. 

2. What is the distinction between an expanding and a non-expanding 
engine ? To which class should a high pressure engine belong, and why ? 

10 marks. 

3. Define “ specific heat," and explain how you would determine the 

specific heat of oil. 10 marks. 

4. How is the ** mechanical efficiency ” of a steam engine ascertained 1 

8 marks. 

5. Explain the statement that the latent heat of water is 80°. What 

weight of ice at zero must be mixed with 9 pounds of water at 20°, in 
order to cool it to 5° ? 12 marks. 

6. State the principal causes which concur in the formation of clouds. 

5 marks. 

7. On a Centigrade thermometer 10° measure an inch. What 
would 10° Fahrenheit measure on the same thermometer? 

5 marks. 

8. What purpose does the second cylinder serve in a compound engine? 

5 marks. 

9. Wliat is meant by ( a ) side valves , (b) point of cut-off. J ( [c)Jly wheel f 

(d) bedplate , (e) port, as applied to the steam engine ? 5 marks. 

10. Describe the construction and use of a maximum and minimum 

thermometer. 5 marks. 
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7. How is the velocity of sound in air ascertained 1 JppeiuticL. 

Show that the velocity in air is the same for all sounds. 5 marts. ExamT 

8. Explain fully the advantages of parabolic mirrors, and describe nation 

what is meant by a caustic. 5 marts. Questions. 

9. A string stretched by a weight of 9 lbs. produces the note Do Male 

when struck or bowed. What weight will be required to make it pro- Teachers, 
duce the note Fa 1 5 marks. ., — 

10. A thick plate of glass is interposed obliquely between a candle A aperi ‘ 
and the eye of an observer. Will the candle be seen in its true 
position ? Explain fully, and illustrate your answer by a diagram. 

5 marks. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Conn ell an, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. An insulated metallic disc is charged with negative electricity ; 
the collecting plate of an electrophorus is laid upon it, touched with the 
finger, and then removed ; another collecting plate is laid upon an ex- 
cited electrophorus, touched with the finger and removed. Describe 
and account for the condition of each plate after removal. 10 marks. 

2. Two metals being given, you are required to determine experi- 
mentally their place in the electromotive series. State what apparatus 
you would require for the experiments, and how you would make them. 

10 marks. 

3. How would you join up a battery of eight cells to give the strongest 

current of electricity, supposing the electromotive force of each cell to 
be two volts, the resistance of each cell 15, and the external resistance 

40 ohmsl Give a proof or explanation. 10 marks. 

4. What is Coulomb's balance ? For what purpose did Coulomb use 

it? 10 marks. 

5. Explain the construction of the microphone, and how it is used. 

10 marks. 

6. How would you charge a Leyden jar by means of an electro- 
phorus 1 ? ’ 5 marks. 

7. By what means may the internal and external resistance of a 

battery be respectively diminished ? I marks. 

8. Describe the behaviour of a dipping needle at different parte of 
the earth’s surface. Show that, if the plane in wliich the needle moves 
is perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, the needle will be vertical, 
unless the experiment he made on the magnetic equator. 6 marks. 

9. Explain how bar magnets are magnetized by single, separate, 

and double touch respectively ? 5 marks. 

10. Enunciate and explain Ohm’s law. 5 marks. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted, 

Mr. CoNNELLAN, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. How is metallic silver obtained from the ore, which contains a 
combination of silver and sulphur ? 10 marks. 
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2. Give an account of the preparation and properties of the two 

oxides of copper. _ 10 marks. 

3. Give an account of the preparation and properties of hydrogen 

dioxide. 8 marks. 

4. Describe the preparation of hydrochloric acid, from common salt, 
giving the reaction in eqimtional form, and calculate the -weight of 
hydrochloric acid that may be obtained from 1 cwt. of salt. 12 marks. 

5. What is corrosive sublimate 1 Give its formula and describe its 

preparation and properties. 10 marks. 

6. How may Marsh gas be formed artificially 1 Give the reaction in 

symbols. 5 marks. 

7. What is “ green vitriol,” and liow is it obtained ? For what pur- 
poses is it chiefly used in the arts 1 5 marks. 

8. What chemical change takes place when steam is passed over red 

hot iron filings 1 5 marks. 

9. How may sulphate of lime be formed, and where does it occur 

naturally 1 5 marks. 

10. Explain by an equation the action of dilute sulphuric acid upon 

common iron. 6 marks. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. —50 Marks, 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head. Inspector. 

Mr. Header, District Inspector. 

1. How can the paraffins be obtained artificially 1 Give the names 
and formulce of the best known members of this series. 10 marks. 

2. What is meant by “ fractional distillation” ? Illustrate the process 

by reference to an example. 8 marks. 

3. How may the red prussiate of potash be obtained from the yellow 
prussiate of potash 1 Give the proper formulas for these substances. 

10 marks. 

4. Give a short account of benzol ; noting its preparation and chief 

properties. 12 marks. 

6. What is formed when a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid is 
heated to about 140° ? Give the reactions that take place during the 
process. 10 marks. 

6. What are the tests for oxalic and tartaric acids respectively 1 

6 marks. 

7. Describe the method of obtaining glycerine from the oils and fats. 

State also its composition and properties. 5 marks. 

8. Distinguish between empirical and rational formulae. 4 marks. 

9. What substance is produced when carbolio acid is acted on by nitric 

acid 1 To what use is this substance applied in the arts ? 5 marks. . 

10. What results when a mixture of sulphuric acid and oxalic acid 

is heated? 5 marks. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only Jive questions to be attempted . 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector* 

.Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. Powdered granite and hot lime are mixed together, and some water 
is poured upon the mixture. State in general terms the chemical 
change effected, and the practical inference deducible. 10 marks* 
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2. What constituent of plants requires nitrogen for its formation and Appendix L. 

growth ? What are the natural sources of this nitrogen and how is it ExamT 
taken in 1. . 10 marks. nation 

3. Distinguish clearly between the composition and the use in agricul- Question** 

ture of carbonate of lime , sulphate of lime , and phosphate of lime. Male 

10 marks. Teachers. 

4. State the composition and some of the principal characteristics of „ " — ^ 

ammonia ; and describe how Liebeg proved its existence in the atmo- apar3 ‘ 
sphere. 10 marks. 

5. Describe the action of salt as a manure, and state what is the best 
method of mixing lime and salt when applying them to the land. 

10 marks. 

6. Name the three conditions necessary to enable a soil to produce a 

profitable crop. Which of these conditions was not recognized until 
lately? 5 marks. 

7. Describe the general composition of sandstone, and the character 

of the soils produced by its decay. 5 marks. 

8. Woollen rags are used in some places as a manure. How should 

they he applied, and how far do they enrich the soil ? 5 marks. 

9. Name the principal constituents of the potato ; and show how 
such an analysis may aid the farmer in manuring his crop. 

5 marks. 

10. Describe and account for the action of shell sand and coralline 

sand as manure. 5 marks. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. — 60 Marks. 

, An hour and a half allowed lor this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. Give the speakers and the context of the following : — 

(a.) “ It strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a little 
room.” 

(6.) u Most true, I have lost my teeth in your service.” 

(c. > “ I was seven out of the nine days’ wonder before you came.” 

12 marks. 

2. Contrast the character given by Oliver of his brother to the 

wrestler with his opinion of Orlando in the soliloquy that immediately 
follows. 12 marks. 

8. “ I am altogether misprised.” “ That was laid on with a trowel 

“ I would not change that calling.” “ Outface it with the semblance 
M The bony prizer of the humorous duke.” 

Explain the above phrases, and state the connexion in which they 
occur. 12 marks. 

4. Discuss the question of Shakespeare’s originality of invention in 

the comparison of the world to a theatre. 12 marks. 

5. “ Let me say wherein 

My tongue hath wronged him ; if it do him right, 

Then he hath wronged himself ; if he be free, 

Why then my taxing like the wild goose dies, 

Unclaimed of any man.” 

' Who is the speaker,' and what is the argument thus summed up ? 

* * 12 marks. v 
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Appendix L. 6. What events lead up to the celebrated speech 11 All the world’s a 
stage ” 1 6 marks. 

7. How does “Master Touchstone” like the shepherd’s life in the 

forest 1 6 marks. 

8. “We quarrel in print by the book.” 

What particular book does Shakespeare seem to have had in view] 

State fully the grounds of your answer. 6 marks. 

9. “ Under the shade of melancholy boughs.” 

“ He sent me hither, stranger as I am.” 

“ Her love is not the have that I do hunt.” 

State the connexion in which each of the above lines occurs. 

6 marks. 

10. “There is an old poor man, 

Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp’d in pure love 

Complete this speech. 

Who is the “ old poor man ”1 6 marks. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 


Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1. Given two sides of a spherical triangle and the angle included 
by them ; find the angle contained by the chords of the given sides. 

10 marks. 

2. Show that in a spherical triangle 

sin b . sin c + cos b . cos c . cos A = sin B . sin C - cos B . cos 0 . cos a. 

10 marks. 

3. ABC is a spherical triangle right-angled at C; prove 

sin (c - a) = tan b. cos c . tan -J B. 10 marks. 

4. One side of a spheiical triangle is a quadrant. For this triangle 

state rules corresponding to Napier’s “ Rules for Circular Parts,” and 
prove any one case. 10 marks. 

5. Prove that the area of the surface of a sphere = 4 w r 2 . 10 marks. 

6. What are the ambiguous cases in the solution of oblique-angled 

triangles 1 Explain fully. 5 marks. 

7. In a right-angled spherical triangle, A and B are given : write out 

and adapt to logarithms, the formulae from which you may find a, b, 

and c. 5 marks. 

8. Express the area of a triangle in terms of two sides, and the 

angle included by them. 5 marks. 

9. Write out two of Napier’s analogies. 5 marks. 

10. In a right-angled triangle “sine of middle part equal product 

of the tangents of the adjacent parts.” Prove this, 5 marks. 


REASONING.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. On what supposition do all arguments from 
“ induction,” or “ analogy,” proceed 1 Give examples showing that 
the degree of probability of the major premise is in such cases capable 
of great variation, * 10 marks. 
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2. Distinguish between “matters of fact” and “ matters of opinion,” Appendix!,. 
and give at least one example of “ questions of opinion relative to facts.” 

10 marks. nation 

3. Show how the third figure can be reduced to the first ; and why Questions, 
only particular conclusions can be drawn in this figure. 10 marks. Male 

4. Give the substance of each of the three “ general remarks ” given Teachers. 

in the M lessons on reasoning” on the subject of reducing arguments p 

to the regular form. 10 marks. aper ‘ 

5. Explain the nature of the dilemma. Give an example of a 

destructive dilemma and of one partly constructive and partly de- 
structive. . _ 10 marks. 

6. Either this fortune was inherited, or acquired by industry, or 

obtained by chance ; but it was not inherited nor acquired by industry ; 
therefore it was obtained by chance. To what class of arguments does 
the foregoing belong] Explain fully. 5 marks. 

7. “ London is the capital of England.” Is the predicate distributed 

here 1 Give reasons for your answer. 5 marks. 

8. Distinguish between fallacies of “ division ” and of “ composition,” 

and give an example of each. 5 marks. 

9. Examine the following : — 

All minerals are raised from mines. 

All coals are raised from mines ; 

Therefore all coals are minerals. 5 marks. 

10. In what cases only can new truths be ascertained by reasoning 

alone] Account for this. 5 marks. 


METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. A Papers 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

1. Give a general description of the tripartite system of organization. 

For what kind of school is this system suitable ] 12 marks. 

2. What children come within the provisions of the Factory Act] 

Give the substance of the Commissioners 1 rules regarding the examina- 
tion of these children. 12 marks. 

3. Write out in proper form notes of a half-hour lesson on the Gulf 

Stream. 12 marks. 

4. Define the term feelings. Show their successive developments, and 

state when their open exhibition in children may be allowed, and when 
not. 12 marks. 

5. In teaching geometry what should a pupil be made to know about 
supplementary proof constructions 1 In what problems do these occur ? 

12 marks. 

6. Describe fully the steps of the progress made by the pupils in 

grammar in the different classes from third to sixth, and state any special 
difficulties you have found iu any of these stages, and how you have 
dealt with them. 6 marks. 

7. “It is geography in name, the dry bones and nothing more.” 

Explain and Bbow how the fault alluded to may be avoided. 

6 marks. 
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Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

Male 
Tea chert. 


8. What are the requirements of Monitors’ Programme in Geometry 
and Algebra for each of the first three years of the monitor’s course! 

6 marks. 

9. Explain in detail the method of teacliing composition. 6 marks. 

10. State the requirements of the School Programme under the first 
two heads (a) and (6) of arithmetic for the various classes. 6 marks. 


A Papers. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 

1. Prove the rules for multiplication and for division of numbers by 

means of their logarithms. 20 marks. 

2. Certain railway shaves pay an annual dividend of £3 10s. A 

person having bought 12 shares at such a price that they yielded 5| 
per cent, on Ms investment, sold them when the price had risen £5, and 
invested the proceeds in 3 j per cent, stock at 85. Find the alteration 
in his income. 20 marks. 

3. A, B, and C start at the same time from the same point round an 

island 73 miles in circumference. A goes at the rate of 6 miles j B at 
the rate of 10 ; and C at the rate of 16 miles per day. In what time 
will they he all together again 1 20 marks. 

4. The sum of £10,552 4s. 2 d. is divided among 1,000 persons in 

the ratio of the first thousand natural numbers. Find the share of the 
1 5 Oth person. 20 marks. 

5. Any number is divisible by 2, 4, 8 if the number expressed by the 

last one, two, three figures to the right be divisible by 2, 4, 8. Prove 
this. 20 marks. 

6. If two clocks, one of which gains 2 minutes a day, and the other 

loses 4 minutes, be set right at noon : what will he the time by the first 
clock when the second shows noon five days after ? 10 marks. 

7. A, B and C are partners, A receiving -J profits, B and C dividing 
the remainder equally ; A’s income is increased by £220 when the rate 
of profit rises from 8 to 10 per cent. $ find the capital of B or C. 

10 marks. 

8. The interest on a certain sum of money for 2 years is £71 16s. 7 li., 

and the true discount on the same sum for the same time is £63 17s., 
simple interest being reckoned in both cases. Find the rate per cent 
per annum. 10 marks. 

9. Divide £21 among 5 men, 12 women, and 18 children, giving 

each man twice as much as a woman, and the 1 2 women twice as much 
as the 18 children. 10 marks. 

10. A does *375 of a piece of work in 2*25 days, and B does the re- 

mainder of it in 3*75 clays. How many such pieces of work would A 
and B together do in 12 days 1 10 marks. 
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GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS— 60 Marks. Jamdbi. 


Two Iioui-s allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five of these questions, of which the parsing exercise must le 
one, are to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector, 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers, 

A, Papers. 


J . This I must do, or know not what to do ; 

Yet this I -will not do, do how I can. 

But do not so. I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 

Which I did store to be my foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame , 

And unregarded age in corners thrown. 

Take that, and He that doth the ravens feed — • 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age i Here is the gold ) 

All this I give you. Let me be your servant. 

(a.) Parse the words in italics. 

(b.) Write a paraphrase of the passage. 20 marks. 

2. Give a particular analysis of the following : — 

While kings, in dusky darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command — 

The mountains of their native land. 10 marks. 


3. Correct or justify the following expressions, giving reasons : — 

(a.) The Nile marks on either side the extent of fertility by the 

measure of its inundations. 

(6.) Whom do you think that she is 1 

(c.) The family with whom I lived is gone to the country. 

(d.) The doctor in his lecture said that fever always produced 
thirst. 

(e.) This is the best book that has or ever will be written. 

10 marks. 

4. In what does (a) unity in the construction of a sentence consist 1 

In what (b) strength 1 10 marks. 

5. The present perfect tense may be used to express an action done 
under any one of three limitations with regard to time. Explain. 

10 marks. 

6. Enumerate the several ways in which the subordinate sentence 
May be used in the structure of the complex sentence. Give examples. 

6 marks. 

7. Give the derivation of bedlam , defy , system , tax , diatribe , apoplexy , 

comrade, Pernambuco , chrysolite. G marks. 

8. “ The English verb has in reality two future tenses.” (a.) State 
what each denotes, and (6) inflect each form affirmatively. G marks. 

9. What is the principal measure of the poetiy of Goldsmith and of 
Scott, respectively ? 

Give an example of each, dividing it into feet. G marks. 

10. State under three heads the principal changes which the Anglo- 

Saxon language underwent in its transition to the English of the present 
day, 0 marks. 

T 
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AppendixL. PENMANSHIP. — 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Your penmanship loill be judged from the neatness and accuracy with 
which you copy the following passages : — 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust 1 
An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot marked -with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show 1 ? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be. 

His knowledge of history amounted to a power of foretelling ; and 
when he perceived the wild work that was doing in Prance, that great 
political physician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between the 
excess of fever and the force of health ; and what other men conceive to 
he the vigour of her constitution, he knew to be no more than a 
paroxysm of her madness ; aud then, prophet-like, he pronounced the 
destinies of France, and, in liis prophetic fury, admonished nations. 

GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1. Any line through the middle point of the base of a triangle is cut 

harmonically by the sides of the triangle and a parallel to the base 
through the vertex. 20 marks. 

2. One side of a triangle is 1 1 0 yards, another side 220 yards, and 

the area is an acre. Find the remaining side, and show geometrically 
that there may be a second solution. 20 marlcs. 

3. If through the middle point C of any arc of a circle any secant be 

drawn cutting the chord of tlie arc in D and the circle again in E, the 
chord of half the arc is a mean proportional between CD and CE. 
Prove. 20 marks. 

4. In a right-angled triangle tlie segments of the hypotenuse made by 

a perpendicular from the right angle, are to one another in the duplicate 
ratio of the sides of the triangle. Prove. 20 marks. 

5. Equiangular parallelograms which have the sides about the 
equal angles reciprocally proportional are equal in area. 20 marks. 

6. If a line bisect the vertical angle of any triangle, its square 

added to the rectangle contained by the segments of the base is equal 
to tlie rectangle contained by the sides. 10 marks. 

7. Find the area of the curved surface of a segment of a sphere : 
height of segment, 10 inches ; circumference of sphere, 85 inches. 

10 marks. 

8. The side of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle is equal to the 

radius. Prove. 10 marks. 

9. The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are 

proportional, and those which are opposite to the equal angles are 
homologous. 10 marks. 

10. The base of a wedge is a square, a side of which is lo inches : 

the edge is 24 inches, and the height of the wedge is 24 inches. Ekid 
the volume. " 10 marks. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Hr, Mokas, District Inspector. 

1, Books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every tiling. 

3. Mountains. 


287 

Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 


ALGEBRA. — 100 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted . 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. I) 15 war, District Inspector. 

1. Explain clearly wliat is meant by the sum of an infinite series. 
Find the sum of the series -Jy, &c., continued to infinity, and 


the sum of first 8 terms of the series. 

2. Solve the equations — 

3a; 2 - 5xy- 2y 2 = 17. 
a; 2 + xy — 6 y 2 =11. 

3. Reduce to its simplest form the expression : — 

a’ 3 + ifi + a 3 - oxyz 


20 marks. 


20 marks. 


20 marks 


(*-£)- + <2/ -*)'- + (= -®F 

4. Prove that x n - a n is divisible by x - a when n is a whole positive 

number. 20 marks. 

5. Solve the equation- 

20 marks. 


a; 2 - 2a; + 6 x- - 2a; -p 5 = 1 1. 


3- v'T 


6. Compute exactly the value of the fraction ^ • x hve places 


of decimals, when x =14. 


10 marks. 


7. If 


(-a- 


3 show that or 


4 = 0 . 

x° 


10 marks. 

8. F ind the condition that the two roots of the equation ax- + ban 4- c = 0 


should be equal. 
9. Simplify — 


10 marks. 


b — c 


a — b 


■ (b - cf t 6 3 -(c- a) 2 T c- - {a - b)- 


10. Resolve into four factors — 

4 a% 2 - ( 'a 2 + h 2 - c 2 )-. 


10 marks. 
10 marks. 


HISTORY.— 40 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. BOLE, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hogan, District Inspector. 

1* Mention three engagements in which Alexander the Great defeated 
the Persians, and state the advantage obtained by each of these 
successes. S marks. 
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Appendix L. 2. What were the three chief kingdoms formed oat of the 

Esamk Macedonian empire, and ivho obtained the sovereignty of each ! 
nation 8 marks. 

Questions. 3 , By whom was the kingdom of the Goths established in Italy, 
Mu l c how long did it continue, and "by whom was Italy recovered from 
Teachei-s them. 1 8 marks. 

A pTers ^ what country did the Turks first take possession ? Describe 
apers. su hsequent extensions of their conquests. 8 marks. 

5. Give a short account, with dates, of the history of Egypt from the 

time of Cleopatra. 8 marks. 

6. What claim had James I. and George I. respectively to the crown 

of England ? 4 marks. 

7. Give the dates and results of the revolutions which have occurred 

in France since the time of Napoleon Bonaparte. 4 marks. 

8. How was Antiockus Epiphanes connected with the history of the 

Jews'? 4 marks. 

9. How are Miltiades, Leonidas, and Themistocles respectively 

celebrated in Grecian history ? 4 marks. 

10. State what you know of ( a ) the Great Elector, (5) the Semiramis 

of the North, (c) Philip Egalitc, (.cl) Bernadotte. 4 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted . 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector, 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a sketcli-map of America, north of the St. Lawrence, the 

five great lakes, and the parallel of 49° N.L., tracing the boundaries of 
the provinces and the courses of the rivers, and marking the capes, 
chief towns, and lakes. 1 6 marks. 

2. Give an account of Malaysia, mentioning the parallels of latitude 

and degrees of longitude between which it lies, and the names of its 
principal islands with their capitals. 12 marks. 

3. Give the length of a degree of longitude at the following lati- 
tudes 1°, 23°, 45°, 53°, 60°. 10 marks. 

4. Give the positions and proper geographical designations of— 

Tassisudon, Xenia, Mendoza, Mondego, Tortola. 10 marks. 

5. What is the effect of refraction on the apparent position of the 

heavenly bodies ? Where is it greatest, and why ? 12 marks. . 

6. Name the rivers upon which each of the following towns is 
built — Harrisburg , Baton Rouge , Prague, Hereford, Caen. 5 marks. 

7. Explain how the longitude of a place is found by what is 

termed the lunar method. 7 marks. 

8. Write brief notes on — (a) Amplitude \ (b) Prime Vertical', 

(c) Charybdis ; (d) Ar ended. 6 marks. 

9. What are the exports from the following places : — . Bankok , 

Tananarivo , Abomey, Fez, Chili , Tasmania ? 0 marks. 

10. Name four of the ancient cities of Asia Minor ; and mention 

something of note about each. 6 marks. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1. In a plane triangle, being given two sides and the angle opposite 
to one of them ; show how the remaining parts are found. Point out 
in what case the solution is ambiguous and when impossible. 

10 marks. 

2. Show that 

cos A + cos 3A + cos oA + cos 7 A = 4 cos A cos 2 A cos 4A. 

10 marks. 

3. The difference of any two sides of a triangle is to the third side 

as the sine of half the difference of the opposite angles is to the cosine 
of half the contained angle. Prove. 10 marks. 

4. If R be the radius of the circle described about the triangle 
ABC, show that 

2 R 2 sin A sin B sin G=area of triangle. 

10 marks. 

5. Show that 

. 1G o V^-l 
sm 18 = — - — 

10 marks. 

6. In a circle of 100 feet radius, calculate the angle in degrees, 

minutes, and seconds, which is subtended by an arc whose length is 9 
feet. 5 marks. 

7. Prove the equation 

sin (A -}- B) sin (A — B) = sin 2 A — bin 2 B. 

5 marks. 

8. Prove by means of a construction, that 2 sin a is greater than 

sin 2a. 5 marks. 

9. Assuming the ordinary expression for tan (A + B), show that 

. 2 tan £A 

tan A = c 


’ 1 - tan' 2 A 
10. Determine the numerical value of sec. 60°, 


5 marks. 
5 marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ross, District Inspector. 

1. Two given non-clastic bodies come into direct collision with known 
velocities : obtain a formula for the velocity after impact. 10 marks. 

2. A weight of 100 lbs. rests on a lift. Find the pressure on the 

lift, (a.) when it is ascending with a velocity which increases 3 feet per 
second ; (6) when it is descending with a velocity which increases 8 feet 
per second. 10 marks. 

3. Particles whose weights are 2, 2, 1, are placed at the corners of 

ac. equilateral triangle whose side is 10 feet. How far is the centre of 
gravity from the smaller particle ? 10 marks, 
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Appendix X. 4 . Investigate an egression for the least force that will cause a heavy 
El — body to slide along a rough horizontal plane. 10 marks, 

nation 5. A uniform rod *24 inches long, whose weight is W, rests with its 

Questions, extremities on two props. Find at what point a weight equal to the 
Male weight of the rod must be hung in order that the pressures on the props 
Teachers. ma y he in the ratio of 2 to 1. 10 marks. 

A. Papers. 6 * Two forces which are as 3 to 4 act on a particle at an angle of 
60°, and have a resultant of 15 lbs. What are the forces? 5 marks. 

7. A body falls from rest down an inclined plane which rises 1 in 10. 

Find the velocity after 4 seconds. 5 marks. 

8 . A straight uniform bar whoso weight is 10 lbs., and length G feet, 

has a weight of 8 lbs. attached to one extremity, and balances on a 
fulcrum near this end. What is the position of the fulcrum, and what 
is the pressure on it 1 5 marks. 

9. Write clown and explain the terms used in an equation showing 

the relation between force, mass, and acceleration. How is unit force 
defined when the units of mass, length, and time are given ? 5 marks. 

10. Show that in a well constructed balance, (a) the point of suspension 
should not coincide with the centre of gravity of the balance; (b) the 
point of suspension should not bo below the centre of gravity. 

5 marks. 


HYDEOSTATICS AND HYDRAULICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bateman, District Inspector. 

1. Explain what is meant by (a) “the free surface of a liquid,” (b) 

the “ co-efficient of surface tension.” 12 marks. 

2. Find the centre of liquid pressure (a) on a rectangle immersed 

with its upper edge at the water level, ( 6 ) on a triangle immersed with 
its base at the water level. 12 marks. 

3. A piston whose area is 4 square inches is inserted into one side of 

a cubical vessel filled with water ; find the pressure on the entire surface 
of the vessel, when the piston is pressed in with a force of 2 pounds; 
the edge of the vessel being 15 inches. 10 marks. 

4. What is Pascal's law of the equality of fluid pressure, and how is 

it established ? 8 marks. 

5 A cone of wood floats vertex downward in a liquid ; given the 
heigiit of the cone, and the specific gravities of cone and liquid, find the 
depth to which the cono will be submerged. 8 marks. 

G, (a.) Describe the “specific gravity flask.” 

( b .) A specific gravity flask filled with distilled water weighs 752-32 
grs. ; and wheu filled with water and fragments of a mineral, whose 
original weight was 8G02 grs., it is found to weigh 806-34 grs. : find 
the specific gravity of the mineral introduced. 8 minks. 

7 How is the specific gravity of a gas ascertained? 4 marks, 

8 . How may the depth of the opon sea be estimated from the velocity 
of tlie tidal waves ? 4 marks. 

■ 9. Give an account of intermittent springs, explaining their action. 

4 marks. 

10. State the laws of the diffusion of liquids. Describe Graham s 
dialyser. and show that it is of service in detecting some cases of 
arsenical poisoning. 5 marks, 
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HEAT AND THE STEAM ENGINE.— 50 Marts. AppendtxL. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Downing, District Inspector. 

1. A glass vessel is filled with a known weight of mercury at 0° Cen- 
tigrade ; it is then heated to a known temperature and weighed ; given 
the absolute co-efficient of expansion of the mercury, show how to 
determine the co-efficient of cubical expansion of the glass of the vessel. 

14 marks. 

2. A ball of platinum 10 lbs. weight taken out of a furnace and 

plunged into a vessel containing 30 lbs. of water at 15° C., heats it to 
20° 0. Eind the temperature of the furnace, the specific heat of platinum 
being '0324. 10 marks. 

3. Describe the construction and use of Bunsen’s ice calorimeter. 

10 marks. 

4. Explain why there is a waste of power in the ordinary application 
of the governor ; and how this defect is remedied in the Corliss engine. 

8 marks. 

5. What are the uses of the feed pump and the cold water pump ? 

8 marks. 

6. How is it proved that the same weight of water requires about 

32 times as much heat as mercury does to produce the same elevation of 
temperature 1 5 marks. 

7. Mention and account for the causes that accelerate evaporation. 

5 marks. 

8. What conditions must be satisfied in order that a chimney may 

have a good draught 1 5 marks, 

9. Describe the safety whistle. o marks. 

10. What is the specific difference between a saturated vapour and a 

permanent gas 1 5 marks. 


LIGHT AND SOUND.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. CoxnellaNj Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. State the lawn of refraction of light, and illustrate each by a 

diagram. 19 marks. 

2. How was the velocity of sounds in liquids ascertained ? 

10 marks. 

3. You are required to construct a musical instrument with eight 

strings of the same material and thickness, and stretched by the same 
tension, so as to produce in succession the notes of the scale of Do. 
Explain how you would do it, giving the reason. 10 marks. 

4. The refractive index of diamond is 2-439. Find the focal length 

of a double convex lens of this substance, the radius of each surface 
being ^ in. 10 marks. 
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5. Show how the variations of pitoli in a common, flute depend upon 
the Angering, and explain why two different notes can be produced by 
the same lingering. How are two such notes related ? 10 marks. ' 

G. Explain the terms — Meniscus, heliostat , a plctnatic, myopy, optical 
centre. 5 marks. 

7. Explain the construction and use of a pitch pipe. 5 marks. 

8. The windows of a room are glazed with blue glass ; how do red 

objects within the room appear ? Explain. 5 marks. 

9. How are the fundamental note and the overtones of a closed pips 
related to each other 1 Illustrate your answer by a diagram. 

5 marks. 


10. "Why do the notes from an approaching band appear somewhat 
higher in pitch than they really are % Who called attention to this 
principle 1 5 marks. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Downing, District Inspector. 

1 . Describe the experiment by means of which Wheatstone measured 

the velocity of electricity. 10 marks. 

2. Describe in detail how it may be shown that the quantity of 
electricity produced by induction is equal to that of the inducing body. 

10 marks. 

3. An electric current passing through a long wire is so weak that 

when the wire is held in the magnetic meridian immediately above a 
suspended compass needle it is incapable of sensibly deflecting it. 
Describe and explain some arrangement by which a sensible deflection 
of the needle may be effected. 10 marks. 

4. You are given three Bunsen cells. Describe by aid of a diagram 

two ways in which they may be arranged for circuit, and explain the 
difference of effect in each case. 12 marks. 

5. Adverting to the condenser of Epinus, describe the electrical con- 

dition of each plate, in the first place, when, on one being charged, the 
other is approached to it ; secondly, if the plates be then disconnected 
from the ground and machine respectively • and, thirdly, if the plates 
be now removed from one another. How does the electric pendulum 
indicate these effects'! 8 marks. 

G. t{ Repulsion is the only sure test of electrification.” Explain this. 

5 marks. 

7. What fundamental facts in electricity are exemplified by tha 
working of the needle telegraph 1 5 marks. 

8 Describe Swan's incandescent lamp, and how it is connected. 

5 marks. 

if. Describe some experiments calculated to show the relation between 
density and area in the case of frictional electricity. 5 marks. 

10. Explain (using a diagram) the directive action of the earth on, 
closed electrical currents movable about a vertical axis. 5 marks. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks, App»uiixL. 


One hour and a half allowed. Exami- 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. Questions. 

Mr. Coitnellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Header District Inspector. 7 enchert. 

1. What is the formula for acetyline ? How is this substance pre- a Papers, 

pared, and what are its chief properties 1 12 marks. 

2. Describe the chemical changes which take place during the process 

of making wrought iron from cast iron. 8 marks. 

3. Give an account of the “ ammonia-soda ” process of preparing 

soda-ash. 8 marks, 

4. Give the formulas and composition by weight of the five oxides of 

nitrogen, and state and explain the law of chemical combination which 
their existence illustrates. 12 marks. 

5. Name the allotropic modifications of carbon, and describe some 

experiments showing their specific properties. 10 marks. 

6. How may it be shown that nitric acid is a strong oxidizing agent 1 

5 marks. 


7. Copper is heated with sulphuric acid ; describe the properties of 

the gas that is given off and say how it may be collected. 8 marks. 

8. Describe the process of salt glazing. 4 marks. 

9. Give an account of the preparation and properties of silicic acid. 

4 marks. 

10. Give an account of the preparation and properties of carboD 

monoxide (carbonic oxide gas). 4 marks. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. CoNNELLAN, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the general characteristics of the aromatic compounds, 
and give the formulae and names of the more important members of this 


group. 


10 marks. 


2. How can alcohol be prepared synthetically from its elements 1 

10 marks. 

3. How is methyl alcohol obtained 1 ? Mention some of its chief 

properties, and say what substances are formed, when it is acted on by 
oxidizing agents. 19 marks. 

4. Describe in detail a method of finding the vapour density of a 

compound. 19 marks. . 

5. Give an account of the preparation, and properties of hydrocyanic 

acid ; and indicate how the presence of a very small quantity of this 
substance may be ascertained. 10 marks. 

6. How can a fatty acid be reduced to aldehyde 1 _ 5 marks. 

7. Give the chief properties of carbolic acid, and state its other name. 

5 marks. 

8. How is chloroform obtained 1 ^ marks. . 

9. What is nicotine? State some of its properties including its 

effects on animal life. 0 marks.. 

10. State the composition of caoutchouc, and give an account of its 

properties and mode of preparation. 5 marks. 
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An liour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector, 

Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

1. What necessary ingredients are deficient in soils produced by the 
decay of granite, and how are they made up for ? What consecpiences 
result from the presence of hornblende in such soils? 10 marks. 

2. What is the composition of the following substances ; and where 

in Ireland are they found : — Sulphate of lime , pyrites , pure silica, 
hornblende, mica 1 10 marks. 

3. Enumerate and describe the different sources and methods of 
production and absorption of carbonic acid in the atmosphere. 

1 0 marks. 

4. State and explain the advantages of the removal of excess of water 

from the soil. 10 marks. 

5. Describe and account for the difference in the action of bones and 

guano on the soil. 10 marks. 

6. To what land would you apply quick lime rather than mild lime ? 

Why should lime be kept near the surface ? 5 marks. 

7. Cultivation has frequently altered the nature and habits of a 

plant ; mention any beneficial instances of this power. 5 marks. 

8. Describe the preparation of peat charcoal, and show how far it 

may be regarded as a 4< sufficient manure for all the crops of the 
farmer.” 5 marks. 

9. Describe the nature and progress of the exhaustion of soils, and 

illustrate your answer by reference to examples. 5 marks. 

10. Describe the means by which sewage matter may be utilised as 

a manure. 5 marks. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. — 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector, 

1. Give a brief general sketch of the plot of “ As You Like It,” 
noting the leading events occurring in the action of the play. 

12 marks. 

2. "No, faith; die by attorney.” Explain this phrase, and say in 

what connexion the advice was given, also stating the arguments in 
support of it. 12 marks. 

3. How does Jaques describe the nature of his melancholy l What 

is Rosalind’s reply 1 12 marks. 

4. Quote or give the substance of the speech of the Duke Senior at 
beginning of the second act, commencing with the line — 

u Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile.” 12 marks. 

5. Write brief notes on the following : — u Gargantua’s mouth,” 
“ good wine needs no bush,” “ penalty of Adam,” “ curtie-axe.” 

12 marks. 
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6. ie Speak you so gently 1 Pardon me, I pray you.” Appendix L, 

Give tke remainder of this speech of Orlando, or the substance of it Exami- 

in prose, and explain the circumstances under which it was spoken. Questions 

6 marks. 

7. “ One inch of delay more is a South Sea of discovery.” Male 

Explain the allusion, and state on what occasion these words were 

uttered. G marks. 4 Pa P ers * 


8. u Farewell, Monsieur Traveller ; look you ” 

What are Rosalind's ironical directions to the u Traveller ” 1 

G marks. 


9. “ Touchstone : Hast any philosophy in thee, 
is Gorin’s reply 1 

10. At the close of the play, what plan of life 
Jaques propose for himself 1 


shepherd ? " What 
G marks. 

does the melaucholy 
G marks. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 


Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only fixe questions to be attempted. 


Mr. Hamilton, ’Head Inspector. 

Mr. M'Olintock, District Inspector. 


1. In an oblique-angled triangle, c, B, and A are given ; show how 

the formula cos C = cos c . sin A . sin B - cos A . cos B may be adapted 
to logarithmic computation so as to find C. 10 marks. 

2. Prove by means of a construction that in any spherical triangle 

. cos a - cos 6 ■ cos c 

COS A = : 1 ; . 

sin b • sm c 


10 marks. 

3. Express the area of a spherical polygon in terms of its angles. 

10 marks. 

4. In a spherical triangle, if b (a-rb) be less than, equal to, or 


greater than then shall (A + B) he less than, equal to, or greater 


tha-n 10 marks. 

5. In an equilateral spherical triangle prove that 2 cos J a sin A = 1. 

10 mai-ks. 

6. Prove that every section of a sphere, made by a plane cutting it, 

is a circle. 5 marks. 

7. In a right-angled spherical triangle, given a and A, show how to 
find &, c, and B. Why is there an ambiguity in the solution 1 ? 

5 marks. 

8. Show that the sum of the spherical excess and perimeter of polar 

triangle is constant. 5 marks. 

9. Write out Napier’s Rules for Circular Parts. 5 marks. 

10. Given the three sides of a spherical triangle, show how the three 

angles may be found. 5 marks. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING— GO Marks. 

Two Lours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Eole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rtarrit, District Inspector. 


1. Explain in detail the construction of school desks, giving the 

measurement of the different parts. 12 marks. 

2. Draw out in proper form a time table, on the tripartite plan, for 

a boys’ school, average attendance ninety ; teaching staff, principal, 
assistant, and two monitors. General instruction from ten till three 
o’clock. 12 marks. 

3. Write out notes of a lesson for fifth, class on the c< Whale." 

12 marks. 

4-. Show by a diagram, how the divisions can be changed simultane- 
ously when the ends of the desks are close to one wall of the school- 
room. 12 murks, 

5. Show the necessity and importance of home lessons. Illustrate by 

examples some of their advantages. 12 marks. 

6. What is the provision made by the Board’s rules as to the classi- 
fication of paid monitors at the end of their course 1 6 marks. 

7. Explain clearly what is meant by questions of repetition. 

6 marks. 

8. On what does the efficiency of the monitor’s work depend] 

Explain your answer fully. 6 marks. 

9. State fully what attendances may , and what must , be excluded 

in calculating the monthly and quarterly averages. G marks. 

10. In questioning on the context of a lesson, wliat double tiisk 

has the teacher before him ? 6 marks, 


ARITHMETIC. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mi*. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 

1. Give a rule for finding at once the value of a decimal of a pound 
sterling to the nearest farthing. Explain fully the reason of the rule. 

20 marks. 

2. A pound Troy of British standard gold ^ worth 

£46 12s. 6 d. : find the- value of a gold coin weighing 7 dwts., 11 grs*j 
in which the percentage of pure gold is 92*5. 20 marks. 

3. One number is 386, and another is 11 times the greatest common 
measure of the two : find their least common multiple. 20 marks. 

4. 1 bought paper at the rate of 3s. 7hd. for 5 quires, and sold it so 

as to gain as much on the cost of 32 quires as 3 quires were sold for. 
Ac what rate did I sell it per quire ? 20 marks. 

5. The sum of £1,001 was laid out in the 3 per cents at 89f, and a 

half year’s dividend having been received upon it, it was sold out, the 
whole increase of capital being 72 guineas. Find at wbat price it was 
sold out. 20 marks, 
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6. Find the cost of lining the bottom and sides of a rectangular AppendixL. 
cistern 12 ft, 9 in. long, 8 ft. 3 in. broad, and 6 ft. 6 in. deep, with lead Exs ~ 
.-which costs £1 8^. per cwt., and weighs 1 lb. to 18 square inches. nation ~ 

10 marks. Questions. 

7. Divide £392 10s. among three persons, so that the shares may 
be to each other in the ratio of— 

i J_ -1 

1 o-’ 2jf" 3} 10 marks. 

8. One pound Troy of standard silver is coined into 66 shillings. 

Calculate the weight avoirdupois of £145 17s. Gd. in silver. 

10 marks. 

9. Find the number of yards of matting required to cover a room 
29-5 feet long, 17-19 feet broad, with matting 2-4 feet wide. 

10 marks. 

10. The extremes of a geometric series are -3 and 937-5, and the 

common ratio is 5. Wliat is the sum ? 10 marks. 


GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions , of which the parsing exercise must be one , 
are to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

1. But grant the virtues of a temperate prime 

Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime 
An age that melts with unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence away; 

Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating conscience cheers, 

The general fa v ’rite, as the general friend ; 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end 1 
Parse the words in italics. Write a paraphrase of the passage. 

20 marks. 

2. Give a general analysis of the following passage : — 

The swallow oft beneath my tliatcb 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

10 marks. 

3. Give the derivation of the following words : — Autocrat , extricate , 
wrong, monopoly 3 frantic , nefarious , confiscate , calamity , derelict , surly. 

10 marks. 

4. How do adjectives and participles differ in construction 1 

10 marks. 

5. Correct the errors in the following sentences, giving your 
reasons : — 

(a.) I have lived in this house for many yeai-s before my father 
died. 

(b.) Scarcely had he reached home than his troubles commenced, 
(c.) I found him better than I expected to have found him. 

(d.) I do not say, as some have done. 

(e.) Neither of them seem to think their view incorrect. 

10 marks. 
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6. Distinguish the subject and predicate in each of the following 
expressions : — 

I am the man who commands you. 

I am the man who command you. G marks. 

7. State the rule for determining whether unity or plurality of idea 

is expressed by a collective noun. 6 marks. 

8. Give five rules to enable pupils to form the plurals of Latin and 

Greek nouns. 6 marks. 

9. State definitely how “ syntactical ” parsing differs from “ etymo- 
logical.” G marks. 

10. Explain the use of the word absolute in Syntax. Howmanv 

cases are there of parts of speech used absolutely? Give an example of 
each. 6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Tour penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy with 
which you copy the following passages : — 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust 1 
An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ? 

Is the spot marked with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column tropliied for triumphal show? 

None; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be. 

His knowledge of history amounted to a power of foretelling ; and 
when he perceived the wild work that was doing in France, that great 
political physician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between the 
excess of fever and the force of health ; and what other men conceive to 
be the vigour of her constitution, he knew to he no more than a 
paroxysm of her madness ; and then, prophet-like, he pronounced the 
destinies of France, and, in his prophetic fury, admonished nations, \ 


DICTATION AND SPELLING. 

50 Marks (including 20 Marks for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Pedlow, District Inspector.] 

The Dictation Exercise is to be taken from Sixth Book, page 317, from 
“Some of those scenes,” to “mansions of death.” 20 marks. • 

1. Write out the verb derived from. “ tranquil ” ; and state whether 

it follows a rule, or is an exception to a rule for spelling. Explain your 
answer. 8 marks. 

2. Account for the existence of duplicate words in English. Give 
the duplicates of the following : — Temporizing , keeping , intellect , waver . 

6 marks. 

3. Divide the following words into syllables, marking the accented 
syllable : — Spontaneity , satiety , euphony , logomachy , specific , miscellany. 

6 marks. 

4. Account for the italicised letters in eccentric, anonymous, 

irregular, connate, a/fix, 5 marks, 

t 
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5. Specify three ways, at least, in which our language makes an dpptndixL 
instinctive effort to compensate for the want of different terminations Exami- 

in the cases of words used sometimes as nouns, and sometimes as verbs, nation 

5 marks. Questions. 

6. Write out the two classes of so-called exceptions to the Second Male 

Rule for spelling. Show that they are not, in strict terms, exceptions Teachers. 
to the Rule. 3 marks. R 

7. What are Synonyms 1 Explain fully in what they agree and in apers * 
what they differ ; also the result if they be carelessly employed. 

3 marks. 

8. Form frequentatives correctly spelled from nib, wade , spil, gleam, 

beat. 3 marks. 

9. With what words are the following allied in derivation and 

meaning : — ill, cud , Jdne, first, haft, warn ? 3 marks. 

10. How is the pronunciation of English words ending with final e 

affected by the presence of that letter which, in such a position, is said 
to be “ silent ” ? 3 marks. 

GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. Show how to inscribe a square in an equilateral triangle so that 
a side of the square may be coincident with, a side of the triangle. 

20 marks. 

2. In an obtuse-angled triangle, the square on the side subtending 

the obtuse angle exceeds the sum of the squares on the sides containing 
the obtuse angle, by twice the rectangle contained by either of them, 
and its continuation, to meet a perpendicular on it from the opposite 
angle. 20 marks. 

3. Given the hypotenuse and difference of the sides of a right-angled 

triangle. Construct it. 20 marks. 

4. If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral be parallel but not equal, 

and the other pair equal but not parallel, its opposite angles are 
supplemental. Prove. 20 marks. 

5. Three equal circles are so described that each is touched by the 

other two, find the area of the space which they enclose, radius of each 
circle being given = 10 inches. 20 marks. 

6. A cistern, open at the top, is to be lined with sheet lead which 
weighs 6 lbs. to the square foot ; the cistern is 1 feet 6 inches long, 

2 feet 8 inches wide, and 3 feet 6 inches deep. Find the weight of lead 
required. 10 marks. 

7. In a circle (1) the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; (2) the 
angle in a segment greater than a semicircle is an. acute angle ; and 
(3) the angle in a segment less than a semicircle is an obtuse angle. 

Prove. 10 marks. 

8. When are lines said to be concurrent ? Prove that the bisectors 
of the three interior angles of a triangle are concurrent. 10 marks. 

9. If two triangles have two sides of one respectively equal to two 

sides of the other, and the contained angles supplemental, their areas 
are equal. 1 0 marks. 

10. A rectangular garden is 120 feet long and 60 feet broad ; a walk 

of uniform breadth is made round it. The walk occupies one-third of 
the garden, find its breadth, 10 marks. 
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Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Jons Browne, District Inspector 

Dublin , 1st January, 1890. 

£ 8. d. 

I have on hand — Cash, . . £1,200 10 0 




in Co. with Wm. 






Millar, O.A., . 
40 chests Tea 

2,000 

0 

0 



(84 lbs. eacli)@ 
£8 8s., . 

336 

0 

0 

11 

11 

20 puns. Malt 
Spirits @ £1 0, 
James Morgan’s 

1,400 

0 

0 

17 

» 






acceptance due 
10 th inst., 

214 

12 

8 


5,201 2 8 


Due by me : 

My acceptance to Max Gregor & Co., due 12th 


inst. 200 0 0 

• — 2 

Forwarded to Wm. Millar, O. A., 5 chests Tea @ £9, 45 0 0 

- — — — — 3 

Sold 3 puncheons Malt Spirits @ £78 to Max 
Gregor on account, 234 0 0 


4 

Bought of John Jameson & Go., 8 puncheons Malt 
Spirits @ £70, and paid for same, James Morgan's 
acceptance, ..... £214 12 8 

and Cash in full of payment, . . 345 7 4 

560 0 0 

6 

Sold for Cash 8 Chests Tea @ £9 9s., . . 75 12 0 

• 7 

Sold to J ames Morgan on account, 5 ohests Tea @ 

£10, £50 0 0 

1 puncheon Malt Spirits @ £78, . 78 0 0 

128 0 0 


■ 8 

Bartered 2 puncheons Malt Spirits for 20 chests of 
tea® £8 8s., ........ 16 S 0 0 
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Dublin , 10 ih January, 1890. £ s. d. AppendixL. 

Received of James Morgan Casli on Account, . 84 0 0 Exami- 

nation 

— U Questions. 

Sold to Max Gregor & Co., 4 puncheons Malt Male 

Spirits @ £78, and received my acceptance £200, and T eacher s 

cask £112, 312 0 0 B Papers 

12 

Received of Wm. Millar, O.A., Cask in full of Tea, 45 0 0 


1. Open the necessary accounts, and post the foregoing entries. 

14 marks. 

2. Balance books, valuing tea, &c., on hands @ cost price. 

12 marks. 

3. You buy a share in a skip for £500, and you then insure your 

share for £470, paying £14. The ship is lost and you receive £470. 
Open and close an account for these transactions. 8 marks. 

4. William Reid pays into Bank of England £250 to the credit of 
John Jones, and £500 to the credit of Thomas Robinson, and advises 
them that he does so, at the request, and on account of James 
Thomson. Assuming that each uses a journal, give the journal entries 
that ought to be made by (a) William Reid, (6) Bank of England, (c) 
John Jones, ( d ) Thomas Robinson, (e) James Thomson. 8 marks. 

5. Supposing John Brown writes to you, requesting you to discount 

a bill for £50, which he encloses, and to pay the proceeds to William 
Smith on his (Brown’s) account, and that you do so, deducting £3 15s. 
for discount. Give a copy (a) of William Smith’s journal entry of his 
part of the transaction, ( b ) of John Brown’s journal entry, and (c) of 
your own. 8 marks. 

6. March 10th. — Error discovered in placing to the account of A. 
Finlay two pipes of wine sold to J. Allen on 9th January, value £120. 
What entries do you make on your books to rectify this mistake 1 

G marks. 

7. 12th February. — James Morgan owes me £312, but, becoming 
insolvent, lie pays only 12s. in the pound — 

Cash received, . . £1 87 4 0 

Loss, . 124 16 0 

312 0 0 

Journalize. ^ mar ^ s * 

8. A partner in a company at the end of a year wishes to add his 

share of the gain to his capital, and the company agree to it ; how is 
the transaction to be entered (a) in the partner’s account, (b) in the 
company’s account 1 ® marks. 

9. I commence business with £200. After six months on balancing 

my books I fin rl I am just solvent j how is the balance account closed 
in this case? 4 marks. 

10. When closing his goods account a merchant over-values his goods 
on hand by £230 How will this affect his profit and loss account ? 

* 5 marks. 
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ALGEBRA. — 100 Marks. 

Two hoars allowed for this paper. 

hf.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton 1 , Head Inspector. 

Mr. Keenan, District Inspector. 

1. When is a" + x" exactly divisible by a + x t Show that 

(7a 2 + 3a - 3) s + (5a 2 - 4a - 3) 3 is exactly divisible by 12a 2 - a - 6. 

20 marks. 

2. A sum of money laid out at simple interest for 6 years increased 

to £728, If double the sum had been laid out for 3 years, and at 1 per 
cent, less, it would have become £1,254 8s. Find the capital sum and 
the rate of interest. 20 marks. 

3. Solve the equations — 

1 -1 A = J 

2x + 4y~3z 4 
1 X 


4. Simplify — 


x 3y 

l_I4 = 2A. 

a 5 y k 15 


20 marks. 


(a-m) 3 


l P 3 - 


tf ) « 2 - 2as 


ri 


am H- in- 20 marks. 


5. Solve the equation — 

V2x + 7 + V3x - 18 = 

6. Reduce to the simplest form — 

x 1 -y‘ a + b 

a ! b + ab' ! (x + yY~ 

7. Extract the square root of — 


V7x + 1. 

(n-y)- 

ab ‘ 


44 

4x 2 + 16* + - 7 t - 

o 


Reduce to its lowest terms — 

2a? - 9cc s + 27 


A L 

3.t + 9a: 2 ' 


20 marks, 


10 marks. 


10 marks. 


3ic s — 81a; + 162 10 marks. 

9. A man travels 200 miles at a uniform rate. If the rate had been 
5 miles an hour less the journey would have occupied 2 hours more. 
Find the rate per hour. 10 marks. 


10. Solve — 


x — 1 


2a: -3 1 

' s;-2 + 6 = 


0. 


10 marks. 


LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connell an, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

1. Give examples of the transition style in Irish architecture. What 

were its peculiarities? 12 marks. 

2. What changes were made in the Constitution of the Indian 
Government in 1773? How did they affect the position of Hastings? 

10 marks. 

3. Give a brief sketch of St. Colnmba and his work. 10 marks, 
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4. What does Lord Macaulay assign as the chief cause of the extreme Appendix l 
poverty of literary men about the time Johnson began to write? Name Examt" 
five distinguished writers of the second Johnsonian age. 10 marks. nation 

5. By what three qualities, according to Pope, do bad critics estimate Question*, 

the value of a poem? 8 marks. J}~j e 

6. Compare the conversation of Burke with that of Johnson. Teachers. 

5 marks. B - — 

7. In Insurance business, what is known as a “ Gambling policy " ? a P« ra - 

And why is it prohibited by law? 5 marks. 

8. What were the tests, and what the prizes, at the “sports ” held 

at Stirling, as detailed in the “Lady of the Lake ” ? 5 marks. 

9. State the three useful lessons drawn by Judge Longfield from 

hank failures. 5 marks. 

10. What valleys does Sir R. Kane regard as the most fertile in 

Ireland, and how does he account for their fertility ? 5 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— GO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of the English Channel, marking on the 
northern side the boundaries of the counties, naval stations and capes, 
and on the southern side the capes and river mouths. 16 marks. 

2. Give the estimated population of the capitals of the following 
countries : — Denmark , Holland , Belgium , Italy , Japan, Turkey. 

12 marks. 

3. Explain the cause of the south-west monsoon, and give the sub- 
stance of Elphinstone’s description of it. 1 2 marks. 

4. Write down the second law of climate. Account for this law, 

illustrating your answer by examples. 1 0 marks. 

5. Give a brief geographical account of the Argentine Republic under 

the following heads : — (a.) area, (6) population, (c) races, (d) chief towns, 
(e) exports, (d) surface. 10 marks. 

6. Name the Dutch Colonies, with a town in each. 6 marks. 

7. Name the river on or near which each of the following towns i3 

situated ; — Banff, Welshpool, Ipswich. 6 marks. 

8. State what you know about the following : — St. Etienne, Sir-i-kol, 

Kherson , Corunna , Bassenthwaite, Antisana. 6 marks. 

9. What respectively are the physical features of Northern , Middle, 

and Southern Germany? 6 marks. 

10. What countries of Europe, wholly or partly, lie between the 

parallels of 35° and 40° N.L. ? G marks. 


AGRICULTURE. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr O’Hara, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the process of “paring and burning ” as applied to land ; 
Btating the advantages resulting from it where suitably employed, and 
the approximate cost per acre, 10 marks, 

TJ 2 
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AppendlxL. 2. Explain the nature and properties of humus, ancl describe its mode 
ExaHir action in the case of light and heavy soils respectively. 10 marks, 

nation 3. State the advantages of grubbing as compared with cross- 

Questions. ploughing, in spring, of the land intended for root crops. 10 marks. 

M* *■ « The main objects to be kept in view in the improvement of 
Teachers, clays and of light soils are very different.” Show what these objects 
B Pa~er res P ec ^ ve ^7 are i and state three modes in which light soils may be 
p ' improved. 10 marks. 

5. What are the principal points of a good milch cow ? 10 marks. 

6. What sort of soil is autumn manuring most suitable for 1 ? and 

why ? 5 marks 

7. Describe the processes of preparing pools for flax, and steeping it. 

5 marks. 

8. In what three ways do bones act when decaying in a soil 1 

5 marks. 

9. State how oil cake and rape cake are respectively prepared as 

cattle foods. 5 marks, 

10. Describe the peculiarities exhibited by the potato where raised 

from seed. 5 marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Skeffington, District Inspector. 

1. A stone is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 61 feet 

per second from the base of a tower 12S feet high, at the same instant 
that another stone is allowed to drop from the top of the tower ; where 
will the stones meet? 10 marks. 

2. Two weights of 8 lbs. each are connected by a string passing over 

a pulley; a bar weighing 2 lbs. is laid on one of the weights and 
motion takes place till that weight has descended 16 feet ; find (a) the 
time taken; and (6) the velocity acquired. 10 marks. 

3. A body moves from rest for 6 seconds with an acceleration of 10 

feet per second ; find the space described in the last two seconds of its 
motion. 10 marks. 

4. The directions of two unequal forces are inclined to each other 

at an angle of 135° ; find the ratio between them if the resultant is equal 
to the less force. 10 marks. 

5. On an inclined plane whose height is 6 feet a weight of 50 lbs. is 

supported by a power of 30 lbs. acting parallel to the length. Find 
the length of the plane and the pressure upon it. 10 marks. 

6. A uniform bar 12 feet long, and weighing 28 lbs., carries a weight 
of 100 lbs. at one end, and a weight of 30 lbs. at the other end; 
where must die fulcrum he placed that the bar may be horizontal? 

5 marks. 

7. Describe the differential wheel and axle. 5 marks. 

8. A body falls from rest for five seconds. Find the space passed 

through and the velocity acquired. 5 marks. 

9. Give two methods of finding the true weight of a body with a 

balance whose arms are unequal. 5 marks. 

10. Show by a diagram how oircular motion is produced, 5 marks. 
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HISTORY. — 40 Marks. AppmdixL. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper-, E*ami- 

1 1 nation 

N.B . — Only live questions to he attempted. Q aesti ° a 


Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 

1. Define by dates the periods of history known as the Middle Ages 

and the Dark Ages. 8 marks. 

2. When did the revolt of the Seven Provinces take place, and what 

changes did it produce ? S marks. 

3. State the leading events in the career of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

8 marks. 

4. What were the principal tribes in England at the time of the 

Roman invasion 1 8 marks. 

5. Give an account of the condition of the Jews under the Persian 

satraps. S marks. 

6. By what statutory enactment, and in whose reign, was the right 

of petition established in England 1 4 marks. 

T. What races in succession held sway over the whole or part of 

Spain 1 4 marks. 

8. By the general peace of 1S15, what changes were effected in the 

dominions of Prussia 1 4 marks. 

9. What effect was produced on the natives of Britain by the Roman 

conquest ? 4 marks. 

10. Name in order the five sovereigns of England after the Norman 

conquest. 4 marks. 


hfa/e 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 


REASONING.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted* 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector 

1. Whence arises the fallacy of equivocation Distinguish between 
the first and second intention of words ; and show that the latter sense 
of words may in some cases be more extensive than the former. 

10 marks. 

2. Enumerate the five heads of predicables, and show that the same 

commo'n term may be referred to one or other of those heads according 
to circumstances. 10 marks. 

3. “The predicate of an affirmative proposition is undistributed.” 

What are the two apparent exceptions to this rule 1 Show fully that 
the exceptions are apparent, and not real. 10 marks. 

4. What is a mood 1 Is A I O admissible! Grve the reasons for 

your answer. 10 marks. 

5. Discuss the ambiguity of such words as may t can , must, and same. 

10 marks. 

6. Explain fully the kind of argument chiefly employed when we 

are reasoning about the future, and give an example. 5 marks. 

7. Separate the “dictum” into the three portions which correspond 
with the major premise, minor premise, and conclusion, respectively. 

5 marks. 
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Appendix L. 8. What is meant by tbe term distributed ? On what does the distri- 
ExamT hntion of the subject and of the predicate of a proposition respectively 
nation depend ] 

Questions. 9 , What inferences can you draw from 
Male No Englishmen are slaves. 

Te acher s, No negroes are Englishmen. 5 marks. 

B Papers. 10. What is meant by difference, accident , syllogism , and metonymy] 

5 marks. 


COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected . 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage — what are they ? 

2. Self-reliance. 


0 Papers. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. - 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 


1. Describe the construction of a small gallery to hold 35 children. 

12 marks. 

2. How should the junior division arithmetic lesson in drafts be 

carried out ] 12 marks. 

3. State the evils, the almost invariable cause, and the remedy of 

want of punctuality in the pupils. 1 2 marks. 

Draw up a time table for a boys’ school, with average attendance 
of 40 pupils, making provision for singing and for religious instruction. 
Teaching staff, principal and monitor. School-hours, ten to half-past 
three o’clock. 12 marks. 

5. Where should the different entries of school-fees he made in the 

school records, and when 1 12 marks. 

6. Show fully that reading is the most important of the elementary 

school subjects. 6 marks. 

7. What are the two objects to be attained by home lessons properly 

given and prepared % ' 6 marks. 

8. Show the evil of addressing a school while noise is going on. 

6 marks. 

- 9. What two things are implied in the correction of errors in a 

dictation exercise ] By whom is each done 1 6 marks. 

10. What time should be taken for mental arithmetic in the senior 
division of the school] 6 marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 



Two liom-s and a half allowed for this paper. 

■N.B .—Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector, 

Mr. Ckaig, District Inspector, 


Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C Papers. 


1. Simplify {^ + 1 ^-^} ^ | of 1 -285711. 


20 marks. 


2. A person sells £5,000 consols at 94f, and on their rising he sells 
£5,000 more at 95 J. On tlieir again rising he buys back the whole 
£10,000 at 96. What does he lose 1 20 marks. 


3. A cistern can be filled by one tap in 2 hours 20 minutes, by a 
second in 3£ horn's, and can be emptied by a third in 1 hour 35 minutes : 
if the cistern be empty, and the three taps be opened, in how many hours 
will it be filled 1 20 marks. 


4. Find the sum of 15 terms of the series 5*2, G'l, 7, «£e. 20 marks. 

5. If the true discount on £567 be £34 14s. 3 ±d. 3 simple interest 

being reckoned at 4£ per cent., when is the sum due ? 20 marks. 

6. Reduce to its lowest terms the fraction How are the 

numerator and the denominator of a vulgar fraction related when the 
fraction is reduced to its lowest terms 1 10 marks. 


7. Find the cost of papering a room 27 feet long, 16 feet 6 inches 

broad, and 12 feet high, the paper being 2 feet 3 inches wide, and cost- 
ing 2s. 11-£<Z. per dozen yards. 10 marks. 

8. A, B, and 0 can do a piece of work in 5 days : A can do it in 12 

days, B in 17 days : how long would it take C to do it 1 10 marks. 


9. (a) Express f- of 3 \ guineas as the fraction of £5. 


(b) Find the value of *027* of £2 18s. 7 d. 10 marks. 

10. A grocer mixes 3 cwt. of tea at 16 guineas per cwt. with 1 cwt. 
at £19 12s. per cwt. At what rate per lb. must he sell the mixture 
so as to gain 4 per cent. 1 10 marks. 


GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions, of which the parsing exercise must be one, 
are to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

M r. O’Rioedan, District Inspector. 

1, On the eastern shore 

Under a beetling cliff stood half in gloom, 

A lonely chapel destined for the dead, 

For such as having wandered from their way, 

Rad perished miserably, side by side. 

Within they lie a mournful company , 

Their Jeatures full of life, yet motionless 
In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change. 

• parse the words in italics. 20 marks. 
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2, Correct the following sentences, giving your reasons : — 

(a.) ' Stephen’s party were entirely broken up. 

(b.) He that promises too much do not trust. 

(c.) He was made attend school more regularly. 

(d) By the learning poetry we improve our memory. 10 marks. 

3. Give a general analysis of the following passage : — 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in liis time plays many parts. 10 marks. 

4:. Give the derivation of garden, inimical, sceptre , sceptic, hosmor - 
rhage. 10 marks. 

5. State three uses of the present tense besides its employment to 

express present time. 10 marks. 

6. State concisely the principal rules for forming the plural of nouns. 

6 marks. 

7. Write out the second person singular of the second future passive, 

perfect potential passive, perfect subjunctive active, and first future 
active, of the verb to catch. 6 marks. 

8. Give four rules for tbe use of the comma. G marks. 

9. State two cases in which the verb is frequently omitted. 6 marks. 

10. What are the three classes of compound personal pronouns 1 

Explain the use of each. 6 marks. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Your penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy with 
which you copy the following passages : — 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust ! 

An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot marked with no colossal bust? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be. 

His knowledge of history amounted to a power of foretelling ; and 
when he perceived the wild work that was doing in Prance, that great 
political physician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between the 
excess of fever and the force of health \ and what other men conceive to 
be the vigour of her constitution, he knew to be no more than a 
paroxysm of her madness ; and then, prophet-like, he pronounced the 
destinies of France, and, in his prophetic fury, admonished nations. 

DICTATION AND SPELLING BOOK SUPERSEDED. 

50 Marks (including 20 marks for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Pedlow, District Inspector. 

The Dictation exercises to be taken from Sixth Book, page 317, from 
“ Some of those scenes ” to “ mansions of death.” 20 marks. 

1. What is the most effectual method of acquiring a knowledge of 
the difficult words in the language 1 Give the reasons ; and illustrate 
ygur answer. 6 marks. 
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2. "What is the three-folcl pronunciation of foreign words admitted AppmdirL 

Into our language 1 6 marks. ExamT 

3. "What words are liable to be confounded with each of the following ; — nation 

Allusion, impostor, salary 1 Give meanings of all the words. 6 marks. Questions. 

4. Explain the following etymologically: — Baste, bauble, bow, brood, Male 

diaper , clamber. 6 marks. Teachers. 

5. Give an outline of the plan recommended by the Edgeworths for c p “ 

teaching spelling. 6 marks. 

6. To each of the following words join affixes which will exemplify 

the fourth rule for spelling, or exception to that rule : — Piece, grieve, 
dye. 3 marks. 

7. Explain with reference to the etymology, the meanings of sorrel, 

quagmire. 3 marks. 

8. Write correctly the following misspelled words, and give reasons 

for your corrections : — Mischeevious (bold) ; fertillised (made fruitful) ; 
diUigance (zeal); witisism (an attempt at wit) ; visisitudes (changes); 
icknumen (kind of animal). 3 marks. 

9. Point out any distinction between fiction, fabrication, falsehood , 

and between ausleHty, severity , rigour. 3 marks. 

10. “ In English, as in all other languages, there are families of 
words/' Explain this statement, and give three examples in illustration. 

3 marks. 

GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1. The sides of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are 12, 15, 18, 21; 
find the side of an equilateral triangle equal in area to this quadrilateral. 

10 marks. 

2. If a line be cut in extreme and mean ratio the greater segment 
will be cut in the same manner by taking on it a part equal to the less. 

Prove. 1 0 marks. 

3. The radius of a circle is 100 inches and the chord of the sector 
58 inches. Pind the length of the arc and also the area of the sector. 

10 marks. 

4. If a straight line be divided into two equal, and also into two un- 

equal parts ; the squares of the unequal parts are together double of the 
square of half the line and of the square of the line between the points 
of section. 10 marks. 

5. To a given straight line apply a parallelogram, which shall be 

equal to a given triangle, and have one of its angles equal to a given 
angle. 10 marks. 

6. If the area of a circle be 100, what is the area of the inscribed 

square ? * 5 marks. 

7. If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines it makes the 

two interior angles upon the same side together equal to two right 
angles. 5 marks. 

8. An equilateral triangle and a circle have the same perimeter : 

compare their areas. 5 marks. 

9. The square of a line is equal to four times the square of its half. 

Prove. 5 marks. 

10. If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each other it is a paral- 
lelogram, . Prove. 5 marks. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B, — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connkllan, Head Inspector 
Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1890. 

March 1st : I have on hand — Oasli, £120; sugar worth £108; oil worth 
£27. I owe J. Wall £32 ; W. Byrne owes me £16. 
I hold J. Hogan’s acceptance for £20, due 5 th May. 
March 3rd: Sold to J". Wall, sugar worth £70. In part payment he 
gives me Johnson’s acceptance, due in one month, for £25. 
March 5th : J. Hogan paid his acceptance, due 5th May, on -my allow- 
ing him 10 shillings discount. 

March 10th : A fire destroyed my oil and the shed in which it was 
stored. The oil was insured for £25 ; the shed, not 
insured, will cost £10 to restore. 

March 15th: J. Wall sends me Finlay’s acceptance for £10. 

March 22nd : .Received from W. Byrne invoice of sugar, £28 
March 31st : Took stock : sugar worth £61. 

1. Give the Journal entries for the foregoing. 14 marks. 

2. Open and close the following accounts : — Sugar; Oil; J. Wall’s; 

profit and loss. 12 marks. _ 

3. A’s acceptance payable to me yesterday is returned dishonoured, 

and I have paid charges for noting, &c. Journalize. 8 marks. 

4. Having closed his books, a Wine Merchant finds himself bank- 
rupt. What is the relation of the two sides of each of the following 
accounts : — (a) Wine ; (6) Balance ; (c) Profit and Loss ; ( d) Stock 1 

8 marks. 

5. What particulars are given in the following books : — 

(a) Invoice Book, Inward ; 

(b) Invoice Book, Outward ; 

(c) Book of Bills Payable ? 8 marks. 


AppendixL. 
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nation 
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Malt 

Teachers. 

C Papers. 


6. When one person’s acceptance is paid to another, with both of 
whom I have accounts, how must the transaction be journalized 1 

5 marks. 


7. Jan. 18. James Wilson paid me his 
Note due two months 
hence, . . . £198 6 8 

Discount allowed, . . 113 4 

200 0 0 

Journalize. 5 marks. 


8. How are the following accounts respectively closed: — Balance; 

Profit and Loss ; Personal Accounts ; Real Accounts 1 5 marks. 

9. Goods Dr. to Cash, £32, ought to be Cash Dr. to Goods, £32. 

How would you rectify the mistake ? 5 markB. 

10. “ Accepted J. Johnson’s draft for £20.” Explain, as you would 

to a class, what happened in this case, and give the proper journal 
entry. 5 marks, 
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ALGEBRA.— 50 Marks 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 

1. A cistern has two supply pipes, one of which can fill it in 4i hours, 

and the other in 0 hours : it has also a leak hy which it would he 
emptied in 5 hours. In how many hours will it be filled when all are 
working 1 10 murks. 

2. Find the lowest common denominator of the fractions — 

1 2 3 4 5 

x-l’ (x— l) 2 ’ aj + l’ (m-i-l) 2 ’ ic 2 — 1 10 marks. 

3. Find the fraction which becomes equal to 1- when the numerator 

is increased hy 1 , and equal to ] when the denominator is increased 
by 1 . 10 mai-ks. 

4. If p be the difference between any quantity and its reciprocal and 

5 the difference between the square of the same quantity and the square 
of its reciprocal, show that — p 2 (p~ + 4) = q 1 . 10 marks. 

5. Solve the equation 5 3 _ 14 

x + '2 + ic~ x + i 10 marks. 

6. Divide (a: 5 — o;aj + 6y 2 ) (x - iy) hy a? lxy+\2y-. 5 marks, 

a: + 1 j_,_. 4 b 2 3® + 2 
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7 ‘ Fr ° m rf-GTS 

8 . Solve the equation — 


1 

1 - x 


take 

J. 

1 H- x 


lie 3 — 9® 2 - 15® + IS 5 marks. 


3® 


9. Solve the equations — _ x + a b 


y=- ^ 

>/ + b a 
K= 2 + 3 


and 


5 marks. 


5 marks. 


10. Multiply — 


3 + 2a- 


a ‘ 


2 x + 3 a 


, _ — U. 

by 2 x-a 

J v. -U n. 


x + a 5 marks. 


LESSON BOOKS. — 50 Marks,, 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Till*. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

1. "Why does Dr. Johnson say that Shakspeare has no heroes, and 
that his plays are not strictly either Comedies or Tragedies? 

12 mark3. 

2. Quote the verses in which Collins describes any two of the fol- 
lowing passions : — Fear, Anger, Despair, Hope. 12 marks. 

3. Complete the following passages, and state who is the speaker in 
each case : — 

ct I’d rather coin my heart.” 

“ I could weep my spirit from mine eyes 8 marks. 
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AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation. 

Questions. 

Male 
Teacher i, 

C Papers. 


4. Define u Fixed ” and ££ Circulating ” capital, and give examples of 

each. 8 marks. 

5. Write explanatory notes on — 

(a.) The livened army , and the menial lord . 

(b.) The mountain's brow, illumed with fluid gold. 

(c.) Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom . 

(d.) The bloodhounds that baric for thy fugitive king. 

10 marks. 

6. In what way does the coal in the South of Ireland differ from that 

found in the North of Ireland ? 4 marks. 

7. Explain what is meant by (a) Personal Liberty; (6) Civil Liberty; 

(c.) Political Liberty. 6 marks. 

8. What were the two inventions of Stephenson which gave the 

locomotive engine, at once, great power and great speed ? What was 
the first public railway opened, and in what year? 5 marks. 

9. (a) To what extent has the British Sovereign a share in the 

J lidicial Department of Government 1 (1) What is meant by the “ royal 
prerogative ”? 5 marks. 

10. “ This humour fils several parts of Europe icith pride and 
beggary f What is the humour referred to in this passage? 

5 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Mr. Connell an, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cromie, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a map of the coast of Ireland from Galway to Dublin, pro- 
ceeding northwards : mark the rivers, ports, and headlands. 1 6 marks. 

2. Show by means of a diagram how the centripetal and tangential 
forces, acting on the earth, counterbalance each other. 12 marks, 

3. Name the rivers flowing from Scotland — ■ 

(a.) into the Geo'man Ocean. 

(b.) into the Solway Firth. 

(c.) into the Firth of Clyde. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the kingdom of Norway under the following heads:— 

(a.) Area and population. 

(b.) Provinces (giving the chief town of each). 

(e.) Mountain ranges. 1 2 marks. 

5. Give the boundaries of Mexico, and mention between what 
parallels of latitude that country lies. Give also, approximately, the 
population of each of the different races of people found there. 

10 marks. 

6. Where are the following situated : — Medway, Ypres, Saragossa, 

Lausanne, Utrecht 1 5 marks. 

7. What are the chief exports from the following places: — Calcutta, 

Japan , Cape Town , Buenos Ayres? 5 marks. 

8. Name, in order of population, the six largest towns of Scotland, 

and state what yon know of each. 6 marks. 

9. Scotland is naturally divided into three parts. How are these 

divisions limited or separated? Specify the counties or parts of coun- 
ties occupying the middle division. 8 marks. 

10. What rivers pass Bristol, York , Quebec, Dundee , Delhi , Chester ? 

6 marks. 
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of National Education in Ireland. 

AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

U.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Hara, District Inspector. 

•1. Enumerate three of the leading defects observable in the system 
pursued by small firm ere in Ireland. 10 marks. 

2. Applications of lime to soils are sometimes beneficial and some- 
times injurious ; explain fully. 10 marks. 

3. A large field with an undulating surface is to be thorough-drained ; 

explain how this should be done. 10 marks. 

4. What are the respective effects of ammoniacal and of phosphatic 

manures, (a) on the grasses, ( b ) on the harvest 1 ? 10 marks. 

5. Describe the preparation of the ground for barley, and the projier 

methods of sowing this crop. 10 marks. 

6. Show bow an excess of water in the soil acts injuriously to vegeta- 
tion. 5 marks. 

7. How is furze prepared, and in what quantities is it used, as food 

for horees 1 ? 5 marks. 

8. A medium-sized sheep is to be fattened on Swede turnips and 

oats ; give the daily quantity of each food. 5 marks. 

9. At what stage of growth should the following be mown : — 

(a.) Italian rye-grass ; 

(6.) Perennial rye-grass; 

(c.) Clover ; 

{d.) Mixed meadows 1 5 marks. 

10. Describe the cultivation of the cauliflower. 5 marks. 


313 


Appemli.cL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C Papers. 


II.— FEMALE TEACHERS. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. — 60 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.E . — Only five questions to be attempted. 


Female 

Teachers. 

A’ Papers* 


Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Starr it, District Inspector. 

1. What are the Board’s regulations as to the time to be given to 
the teaching of needlework ? 

Have you found it necessary to make any alteration on your time 
table in this respect since last annual examination 1 If so, what 1 

12 marks. 

2. Write out in proper form notes of a half-hour lesson on “ Plains.” 

12 marks. 

3. Show that hotli draft teaching and desk teaching are necessary in 

arithmetic. What objects should be aimed at, and how should the teach- 
ing be conducted in each case 1 12 marks. 

4. Show that “ perfect discipline is an indispensable condition of 

successful teaching.” 12 marks. 

5. How may the memory be improved ? 12 marks. 
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AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 


6. "What are the conditions required by the Board’s rules as to the 

special instruction of paid monitors i 6 marts. 

7. Give the chief characteristics of faulty questioning. 6 marts. 

8. To what points is attention specially required in paper wort in 

arithmetic 1 6 marts. 


A 1 Papers. 


9. "What is regarded by the Board’s regulations as a thoroughly 

organized infant school or department 1 6 marks. " 

10. Specify the extra branches which may be taught to girls only. 

6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 

1. A bankrupt’s stock was sold for £520 10s. at a loss of 17 per cent, 

on the cost price. Had it been sold in the course of trade it would 
have realized a profit of 20 per cent. How much was it sold below the 
trade price 1 ? 20 marks. 

2. The difference between two numbers is 477-y T , and one of them is 
to the other as 2 of 2| of 1*53 is to 5 }-} x 4J-. Find the two numbers. 

20 marks. 

3. For 500 yards A can run at an average rate of 1 1 f miles, and B 

of 1 24 miles an hour : what start may B give to A in a race of 500 
yards, that B may win by a yard 1 20 marks. 

4. If 12 men do a piece of work in 25 days, in what time will 
10 men do a piece of work 1| times as great, if 3 of the first set do 
as much in an hour as 4 of the second set can do in an horn’ and a 
half, and the second set work half as long again as the first set*? 

20 marks. 

5. If the discount on any sum is equal to -J- of the interest on it at 

4 per cent. : when is the sum. due 1 20 marks. 

C. Two kinds of tea, one worth 3s. Ad. per lb. and the other worth 2 a 
per lb., are blended so as to form a mixture worth 2s. 8 d. per lb. How 
much of the cheaper tea is there in a chest containing 25 lbs. of the 
mixture? 10 marks. 

7. A person receives £533 6s. ScZ. for £560 due two years hence. At 

what rate is discount calculated ? 10 marks. 

8. The rate of a clock is *04 per cent, too fast. How much will it 

gain in a day 1 10 marks. 

9. If A do ^ of a certain work in 2 hours, and B ^ of the remainder 

in one hour, and C finish in ten minutes : in what time will they do it 
all working together ? 10 marks. 

10. The earnings of a man, a woman, and a boy, are in the pro- 
portion of and ^ respectively : how much will the man and the 

woman together earn while the hoy earns 7s. G d. 10 marks. 
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of National Education t» Ireland. 31S 

GEOGRAPHY— 60 Marta. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a map of New Zealand, marking the divisions of the pro- 
vinces, and one town in each. 1G marks. 

2. Explain why the interval between the vernal and succeeding 
autumnal equinox is longer than that between the autumnal and 
succeeding vernal equinox 1 State the length of each interval. 

12 marks. 

3. Give a description of the Alleghany Mountains under the following 

heads : — (a) Position, length, and breadth ; (6) Names and position of 
the various ranges; (c) Average height, and height and name of 
culminating point. 12 marks. 

4. State the position and extent of the various calms and currents of 

the atmosphere to be met with from the equator to the poles. Account 
for them. 10 marks. 

5. Mention approximately the number of species of plants found in 

the different continents. Give Humboldt's description of the vegeta- 
tion on the banks of the Oassiquiare. 10 marks. 

6. Name and give the area and population of the foreign possessions 

of Portugal. S marks. 

7. Enumerate the meridian chains and deep-sea valleys of the southern 
hemisphere. Describe the east African meridian chain. 8 marks. 

8. Give a short description of meteors and comets. 6 marks. 

9. Name the four provinces of Oude, with two towns in each 

province. 4= marxs. 

10. Give a description of two remarkable continental river basins. 

4 marks. 


AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

leathers. 

A 1 Papers. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Tour penmanship will bo judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages : — 

The crowd’s wild fury sunk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 

"With lifted hands and eyes they pray’d 
Eov blessings on his generous head, 

Who for his country felt alone, 

And prized her blood beyond his own. 

TJponthe whole, there was something in ibis man that could create, 
subvert, or reform : an understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to 
summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, 
and rale the wildness of free minds with unbounded authority t some- 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and strike a Mow in 
the world that should resound through its history. 
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Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

few aftt 
Teach en 

A. 1 Papers. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five of these questions , of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

1 . I am the second son of old Sir Rowland, 

That bring these tidings to this fair assembly. 

Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 

Addressed a mighty power, which w&t'e on foot 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 

His brother here , and put him to the sword. 

And to the skirts of tills wild wood he came, 

Where, meeting with an old religious man, 

After some question with him, wees converted , 

Both from his enterprise, and from the world, 

His croion bequeathing to his banished brother, 

And all their lands restored to them again, 

That were with him exiled. This to be true 
I do engage my life. 

(a.) Parse the words in italics. 

(b.) Write & paraphrase of the passage. 20 marks. 

2. Give a particular analysis of the following passage : — 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The gross, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine. 

10 marks. 

3. Give the meaning of the following Anglo-Saxon roots with a 
word derived from each : — bald, freon, gyrd, win, stigan. 10 marks. 

4. On what does perspicuity of style depend? 10 marks. 

5. Correct the following sentences, assigning reasons. 

(a.) And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

(6 ) Every thought and feeling are opposed to it. 

(c.) Either you or I are in the wrong. 

[d.) A measure of this kind would prove the likeliest of any 
other to succeed. 

(e.) He is not as diligent as his brother. 1 0 marks. 

6. Should the following sentence be classed as “ complex " or “ com- 
pound ? Give a reason for your answer. 

“ He is a diligent pupil, which is much to his credit.” 6 marks. 

7. Give the derivations of ransom, detriment, trivial , refrain, illicit , 

amenity. 6 marks. 

8. What classes of words do we derive from the Greek, the French 

and the Italian languages respectively ? 6 marks. 

9. What are the limits of the Semi-Saxon period of the English 

language? How long time elapsed after the close of this period before 
the language attained its present form? 6 marks. 

10. When only should the infinitive mood be parsed as depending on 

1 for ” or " in order w understood ? 6 marks* 
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3. Give an account of the operations of the British troops in North 
America in 1814, and their result. 8 marks. 

2. "Who was the most illustrious of the Egyptian kings of antiquity ! 

State what you know regarding him. 8 marks. 

3. Give a short account of the war against Thebes in the early 

history of Greece. 8 marks. 

4. Describe the origin and extent of the power of Carthage. 

S marks. 

5. When. and by what means did the Crown of Spain become 

attached to the house of Austria % 8 marks. 

6. State the leading events connected with the rule of Mattaniak, 

4 marks. 

7. Name the English Sovereigns of the sixteenth century, giving the 

date of the accession of each. 4 marks. 

8. When was the independence of Greece acknowledged '1 Trace its 

history since then. 4 marks. 

9. Who are the modern representatives of the ancient Quadi, Cimbri, 

Batavii, Iberians ? 4 marks, 

10. Mention, with dates, four important events in the history of 

England since the Norman Conquest. 4 marks. 


1890.] Of National Education in Ireland. 

HIS TOBY. — 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hogan, District Inspector, 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this subject 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

2. The value of exercise for girls. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— GO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. Quote extracts in the play illustrating the following traits in the 
character of Rosalind 

(a.) Her love for Celia. 

(&.) Her satirical disposition. 

(c.) Her power of dissimulation. 

\d.) Her courage. 12 marks. 

X 
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nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A 1 Papers. 


2. “ Unclor an old oak whose bouglis were mossed with age, 

An d high top bald with dry antiquity.” 

What scene is described as occurring under this tree? 12 marks. 

3. Explain the following phrases, giving the speaker and notin" the 4 
allusions in each case ; — 

“ To have rich eyes and poor hands.” 

11 With no less religion than if you were my Rosalind.” 

“ He uses his folly like a stalking-horse.” 

“ I speak but brotherly of him.” 12 marks. 


4. “ 5 Twas I, but 'tis not I.” Quote the remainder of this passage, 

and explain the reference fully. 12 marks. 

5. Write brief notes on the following : — £c Out of suits with fortune," 

K thrice crowned queen of night,” “ butterwomen’s rank to market," 
“needless stream.” 12 marks. 

6. Quote the song of J aques beginning — 

“ Who doth ambition shun.” 6 marts. 


7. Explain the following phrases : — “ He stays me here,” “ be nought 

awhile,” “ wherein went lie,” “ I love to cope him.” 6 marks. 

8. In what manner does Rosalind “profess to cure love by counsel”? 

6 marks. 

9. Describe the meeting of Orlando and Oliver in the forest of 

Ardennes. 6 marks. 

10. Write notes on the meaning of the following words : — Puisny , 

practices, inland , religious. 6 marks. 


A Papers. 


METHODS OE TEACHING, &c. — GO marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

1. “ In regard to this department of the mind (i.e. the feelings), the 

functions of the teacher are two-fold.” Explain and illustrate these 
functions. 12 marks. 

2. What are the four successive stages into which the process of teach- 
ing the English language may bo divided 1 Give some hints as to the 
way in which the most important of these stages may be dealt with. 

12 marks. 

3. Write out in proper form notes of a half-hour lesson on Africa. 

12 marks. 

4. What are the two modes of moving the divisions of a school in 
the tripartite organization ? What determines the mode of movement ? 

12 marks. 

5. State under five heads the method of teaching correct spelling. 

12 marks. 

6. State fully the particulars required to be entered in register regard- 
ing a new pupil, not infant. 6 marks. 

7. What are the requirements of Monitors’ Programme in Methods 
of Teaching for third and fourth years of the monitor’s course ? 

C marks. 
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8. State folly the amount of knowledge of geography which a girl Appendix L. 

who had passed in the various classes up to and including 5 = class, Exami- 
might be expected to have acquh’cd. 6 marks. nation 

9. Show the advantages and disadvantages of rivalry as to school ^ U - — S " 

work among pupils. 6 marks. J evt ? ls 

. .... . . . . Teachers. 

10. What is the chief difficulty with beginners in letter writing 1 

What is the cause of this difficulty, and how should it be met ? A PaperSf 

6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 


Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 
N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 


Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 

1. A and B can do a piece of work in 12 and 1G days respectively ; 
they work together for 3 days, when A leaves, hut B continues, and 
after 2 days is joined by C, and they finish it together in 3 days; in 
what time would C do the work alone ? 20 marks. 


2. Find the value of £§(6£ + 2^) + 

lGs. 8c?. 

•024 ‘ 


- (# of 1A) 
U-o£ 3J) + 4# 


•95 of 5s. -f 


20 marks. 


3. (a.) Show that multiplying the numerator of a fraction is equiva- 
lent to dividing the denominator, and that dividing the numerator is 
equivalent to multiplying the denominator, 

(6.) Hence show that the value of a fraction is not changed by multi- 
plying or dividing both its terms by any one number. 20 marks. 

4. Show that the interest obtained by investing a sum of money in the 

3 per cents at 824, is to the interest obtained by investing the same 
.sum in the 34 per cents at 934, as 34 is to 35. 20 marks. 

5. At what rate must I sell sherry that cost me 405. per dozen, if 
I am to gain on eveiy £100 of outlay the selling price of 5 dozen ? 

20 marks. 

G. Two labourers, A and B, are paid for their work at the rate of 24d. 
and 3c?. per hour respectively. A works 10 hours a day and 5 days a 
week, B works hours a day and 4 days a week. "What is the differ- 
ence of their weekly wages 1 10 marks. 

T. Simplify 

of '6 + 175 of 15 + 5-75 of 4 — 1 ' 7112 - 8 j. 

2*625 2*09523S 10 marks. 

8. Find the value of £’2 -p 4s. -f **8c?. in pounds to four places of 

decimals. 10 marks. 

9. If § x 3 means f- taken three times, that is J + § + fy what is meant 

1 x f 'l Explain fully. 1 0 marks. 

10. Standard gold contains 12 parts of pure gold to one part of copper 
and 20 lbs, Troy are coined into 934 sovereigns and a half sovereign ; 
find the weight in grains of pure gold in a sovereign. 10 marks. 

X 2 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

female 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.JB. — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector, 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector, 

1. Draw an outline map of Italy ; mark its rivers, lakes, mountains, 

and seaport towns. 16 marks. 

2. Describe the kingdom of Japan under the following heads: — 

(a.) Names of islands of which it is composed. 

(6.) Races and religion. 

(c.) Manufactures. 

(d.) Chief towns with their situation. 12 marks. 

3. Describe the glaciers of the Alps, and account for their formation. 

12 marks. 

4. Where are the following situated ? State any remarkable 

circumstances about them: — Paramatta^ Lubeck , Unterwalden , Hydra, 
Nismes. 10 marks. 

5. "What were the changes in the Turkish Empire made by the Treat}' 

of Berlin (1878) 1 10 marks. 

6. Show by means of a diagram the mountain system of the Spanish 
peninsula. Specify the rivers that rise in the different watersheds. 

6 marks. 

7. In what shires and on what rivers are the following : — Fochabers , 

JDunlceld, Moffat , Alloa. 6 marks. 

8. Name six ports on the east coast of England, and the shire in 

which each is situated. 6 marks. 

9. What is the length of the year in Mercury, Venus, and Mars? 

Ou what docs the length of a planet’s year depend 1 6 marks. 

10. Write a descriptive account of Holland with regard to its physical 

features, climate, commerce, and manufactures. 6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Tout ’penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages ; — 

The crowd’s wild fury sunk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 

With lifted hands and eyes they pray'd 
Eor blessings on his generous head, 

Who for his country felt alone, 

And prized her blood beyond his own. 

Upon the whole, there was something in this man that could create 
subvert, or reform : an understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to 
summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, 
and rule the wildness of free minds with unbounded authority : some- 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and stiike a blow in 
the world that should resound through its history. 
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GRAMMAR AMID DERIVATION'S.— GO Marks. Amjfxh. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive of these questions, of which the 'parsing exercise must le 
one, are to he attempted. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 


Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 


A Papers. 


1. Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath, not old custom made tliis life move sweet 
Than that of painted pomp 1 Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
u This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 

(a.) Parse the words in italics. 

(6.) Write a paraphrase of the above passage. 20 marks. 

2. Show by two examples from the following sentence how the 

members of a sentence may be transposed : — “ The Roman state evidently 
declined in proportion to the increase of luxury.” 10 marks. 

3. Comment on the following expressions, giving your reason for 
approval or alteration in. each case : — 

(a.) He is not only accused of theft, but of murder. 

(b.) The fact of me being a stranger to him does not justify his 
conduct. 

(c.) The ends of a divine and human legislator are very different. 

( d .) Neither the houses nor the garden were sold. 

(e.) She need not be in such haste. 10 marks. 

4. Write out a particular analysis of the following passage : — 

And as she listened to the springs 
Of life within, like music flowing, 

And caught the light upon her wings, 

Through the half open portals glowing, 

She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place. 

10 marks. 

5. Give the meaning of the following Anglo-Saxon roots, with a 
derivative from each : — Fulian, geard, hug an, jian, slefan. 

10 marks. 

6. “The situation was offered him.” tc He was offered the situation.” 
Though both these forms of expression are sanctioned by custom, only 
one of them, can be defended on the principles of grammar. Explain. 

6 marks. 

7. Define the periods in the history of our language known as Early 

English, Middle English, and Modern English. 6 marks. 

8. Give the derivation of symptom, anomalous , canopy , amnesty , 

gangrene , Guadalquiver. 6 marks. 

9. State the different varieties of Iambic measure. 6 marks. 

10. Give three rules for the use of the semicolon. 6 marks. 
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Appendix!/. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


HISTORY — 40 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 
N.B. — Only five questions io be attempted. 


Female Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Teachers. Mr. Hogan, District Inspector. 

A Papers. 1. State the leading events of tlie history of Spain during tlie present 
century. 8 marks. 

2. State what you know of the reign of Sesostris. 8 marks. 

3. How far did the dominions of Solomon extend 1 How long were 

tlie Israelites settled in Palestine, before they adopted a monarchical 
government ? 8 marks. 

4. In whose reign, and by whom, were the first and second Assyrian 

empires respectively overthrown % 8 marks. 

5. Give a short accoimt of the first and second Crusades. With what 

object were they undertaken 1 8 marks. 

6. What were the terms of the second Peace of Paris, and what were 

its effects ? 4 marks. 

7. Under what circumstances did Bombay become a British Settle- 
ment ? 4 marks. 

8. Assign events totlio following dates : 1604, 449, 1801, 1215. 

4 marks. 

9. Give tho dates of the fall of Carthage, the fall of Rome, and the 

taking of Constantinople by the Turks. 4 marks. 

10. How long did the Asmoneans govern Palestine 1 What was the 

state of the kingdom under their rule ? 4 marks. 


COMPOSITION.— 50 marks.] 

Two hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B. — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Mo Rim, District Inspector. 

1. The child is father of the man. 

2. Flowers. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector', 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. What portions of the action of the play take place in the forest of 
Arden 1 Give an account of any of the principal scenes laid therein. 

12 marks. 

2. Write explanatory notes on — 

(a.) “ Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers.” 

(6.) “He seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

(c.) “ And let not search and inquisition quail 

To bring again these foolish runaways.” 12 marks. 
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3. Give the speakers and the context of — JppendixL. 

(a.) “ They were all like one another as halfpence are. ,, ExamT" 

[b.) u Sweet are the uses of adversity.” nation ' 

(c.) “ I am for other than for dancing measures.” 13 marks. Questions. 

4. “ Tongues I’ll hang on every tree Female 

That shall civil sayings show.” Teachers. 


Write as many as you can remember of the lines that follow the A Papers, 
above. What are the “ civil sayings ” set forth, where, and by whom 1 

12 marks. 

5. Sketch the character of Adam. In what scene does he make 

liis first, and in what his last appearance ? 12 marks. 

6. In what manner does the motley fool “ moral on the time,’’ and 

“ rail on Lady Fortune in good terms ” 1 6 marks. 

7. Quote or give the substance of the reflections of Jaques at sight 

of the wounded deer. 6 marks. 

8. Explain the following expressions, and say in what connexion 

they occur : — “ Wearing thy hearer,” “ For my sake be comfortable ,” 
“Pictures fairest lined “ You bring me out” G marks. 

9. What were the events which led to the restoration of the ban- 
ished Duke 1 G marks, 

10. Quote the last six lines of the poem in praise of Bosalind, as sung 
by Celia, commencing — 

(< Thus Rosalind of many parts.” G marks. 


METHODS OF TEACHING, &c.— 60 Marks. B Papers. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. St’jLRRIT, District Inspector. 

1. A female school, with an average attendance of ninety pupils is 

conducted on the tripartite system of organization ; state fully the 
accommodation, school furniture, and teaching staff you consider 
necessary. 1 2 marks. 

2. Explain the difficulties wliich our language presents to the phonic 

method of teaching readiug. 12 marks. 

3. Write out notes of a lesson for Fifth Class on the “Elephant” 

12 marks. 

4. How should the faculty of attention be trained 1 12 marks. 

5. What constitutes a school day, and what constitutes a complete 
attendance ? How are incomplete attendances to be dealt with 1 

12 marks. 

6. Give full instructions for putting questions and receiving answers 

in gallery teaching. 6 marks. 

7. Specify the causes and evil effects of unequal classification. How 

would yon remedy the evil effects \ 6 marks. 

8. What directions must be observed as to the position of the pupils 

in writing, and their manner of holding the pen ? 6 marks. 

9. On what conditions are paid monitors retained beyond a period of 

three years ? G marks. 

10. What are questions of examination, and when are they used 1 

6 marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he attempted . 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 

B Papers. 1. A can trench a garden in 84 days ; B in 5J days; but when A, 

B, and C work together it will be finished in 14 days. In how many 
days would C be able to do it by himself 1 20 marks. 

2. Add together 4 of 2s. 6$d. -f 4 of £ 3 2s. 6 %d. + J of £5 7s. 3 \d > : 

and take the result from -161538 of <£4 12s. 4 \d. 20 marks. 

3. If 2g T gi-s. of silver be worth lyW farthings, what is the value of 

a cup of standard silver weighing 10 oz. 12 dwts. : and what is the 
weight of pure silver in the cup, standard silver containing 37 parts fine 
out of 40? 20 marks. 

4. What are circulating decimals 1 What vulgar fractions are con- 
vertible into circulating decimals 1 20 marks. 

5 A sum of £1,803 15s. is invested in a stock bearing 8 per cent, at 
188. How much must be invested in a stock yielding 5 per cent, at 
1174, so as to make up a total income of £300 per annum? 

20 marks. 

G. From -425 lb. Troy take -25 lb. avoirdupois, and express the 
answer in ozs., dwts., &c. 10 marks. 

7. Calculate the true present worth of a bill for £67 10s., drawn on 
11th December, at 3 months, and discounted on 13th January, at 34 per 
cent. 10 marks. 

5. What is the price of stock when a person can purchase £2,766 

13.v. id. stock for £2,490 ; brokerage being -J- per cent. ? 10 marks. 

9. Divide -012550 by 1004000 ; and multiply -123 by 3-43. 

10 marks. 

10. A population of 357,600 increased in a certain year 3-1 per cent. 
The deaths were 11,920 ; find the number of births. 1(1 marks. 


Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he atlemjrted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Strong e, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of the east coast of Scotland from Dun- 

cansby Head to Ber wick-on-Tweed, marking the positions of the 
principal towns, rivers, and headlands. 16 marks. 

2. On the 21st December the captain of a ship north of the Equator 
observes the meridian altitude of the sun to be 374° ; find liis latitude. 

12 marks. 

3. Name the counties of Great Britain and the countries of the 

Eastern Hemisphere crossed by the first meridian. 12 marks. 

4. Give a full description qf the currents of the North Pacific Ocean. 

10 marks. 

5. Give the boundaries, area, population, and principal towns of 

Queensland. 10 marks. 

6. In what shires and on what rivers are Dudley, Ely , Sunderland , 

Brentford , - marks. 
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7. 'Write a list of the Leeward Islands, with the capital of each. JtpendixZ. 

6 marks. Ft - 

8. Mention anything remarkable about each, of the following lakes nation" 

Sea of Aral) Maracaybo , and state where each is situated. 6 marks. Questions. 

9. («.) Why are. there always two tides at the same time ? (b.) To what 

height do tides rise in mid-ocean ? (c) State where tides are highest Teachers. 
and explain why. 6 marks. _ — 

10. “ Large tracts of water have a considerable effect upon climate. 1 ’ apers * 

Explain and illustrate. 6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Your penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages : — 

The crowd’s wild fury sunk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 

With lifted hands and eye3 they pray’d 
For blessings on his generous head, 

Who for his country felt alone, 

And prized her blood beyond liis own. 

Upon the whole, there was something in this man that could create, 
subvert, or reform : an understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to 
summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, 
and rule the wildness of free minds with unbounded authority : some- 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and strike a blow in 
the world that should resound through its history. 


DICTATION AND SPELLING BOOK SUPERSEDED. 

50 Marks (including 20 Marks for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connell an, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Pedlow, District Inspector. 

Dictation, Sixth Book, page 313, from “ The hading impressions” to 
“ trackless valleys in the winter .” 20 marks. 

1. Write correctly the following words, and from your knowledge 

of roots, give reasons for your corrections ; sisers (for cutting) stereotipe 
(printing), superceed (to displace), femanin (female), delappedated (out 
of repair), pekidilo (petty fault). _ 6 marks. 

2. What is the general sound of Ci ow ” ? Show that it has at least 

five other sounds. _ 6 marks. 

3. State the effect of a secondary accent on a trisyllable, and on a 

polysyllable respectively. 6 marks. 

4. Show by means of words (a) of Anglo-Saxon origin, and ( b ) of 

foreign origin, that the tendency of our language is to accentuate the 
root, and not the termination of a w r ord. 6 marks. 

5. Mention at least four words that are allied in derivation and mean- 
ing to each of the following w r ords : — Slip, sup, crook . 6 marks. 
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Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 
Teachers . 

B Papers, 


6. Correct the following misspelled words : — benefiting , misstake, 

Account for the correction in each case. 3 marks. 

7. When doubtful whether a word ends in “ able w or 11 ible” how 

should you be guided 1 Give some examples. 3 marks. 

8. Explain any difference between thrash and thresh , abettor and 

abetter , draught and draft. 3 marks. 

9. Mention the words frequently confounded by incorrect speakers 

with — -jugular, either , incite , populous , talons, gluttonous , and give the 
meaning in each case. 3 marks. 

10. Distinguish in pronunciation, and meaning the pairs of words 

spelled as follows : — Produce, recollect , interdict. 3 marks. 


GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions , of which the parsing exercise must be one, 
are to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

1. Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return ; 

What ardently I wished I long believed, 

And disappointed still was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child, 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot. 

But though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Parse the words in italics. 20 marks. 

2. Distinguish between, simile, metaphor , allegory, and hyperbole, 
showing in what they agree and in what they differ. 10 marks. 

3. Correct the errors in the following sentences, assigning reasons 

(a.) I intended to have called last week. 

( b .) When a string of such sentences occur, the effect is disa- 
greeable. 

(c.) I cannot walk no farther. 

{d.) She conducted herself suitable to the occasion. 

(e.) He was one of the worst men that has ever lived 

10 marks. 

4. Give a general analysis of the following passage : — 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind. 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned. 10 marks. 

5. Give the Greek roots meaning time, art, work , nature, five , with 

a derivative from each. 1 0 marks. 

6. (a) Distinguish between the compound formed by placing the 

past participle after the verb “to be,” and that formed by placing the 
present participle after the same verb, (b) What class of verbs cannot 
be thus compounded with them past participle ? 6 marks. 
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7. (Jive the derivation of bayonet, extirpate, democracy, collision. Appendix L. 

G marks. Ex^I- 

S. Explain the distinction between the English method of narsin" 
and Murray’s method. G mirks. ° 

9. Explain the difference between accommodate to, and accommodate Tellers 

with, and between being disappointed in and disappointed of a thing. 

6 marks. B Pi P ers * 

10. What are tbe plurals of larva, dogma, genus , cherub 1 

G marks. 


LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

An boar and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to .be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Bhowne, District Inspector. 

1. In tho case of life insurance the risks connected with the duration 

of human life may be divided into three classes. Describe each of these 
classes. 12 marks. 

2. Write brief notes on the following lines : — 

<c Stop ! for thy tread is on an empire’s dust.” 

“ A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast.” 

“ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue.” 10 marks. 

3. From Gray’s “ Bard ” quote three supposed prophetic references 

to future events, and state those events. 10 marks. 

4. u Not only human want is supplied, but human wit is sharpened 
by the humbler partners of man in the creation.” How is this shown % 

9 marks. 

5. Give Grattan’s estimate of Pitt, Earl of Chatham, as regards (1) 

his mental qualities and disposition j (2) liis talents as a statesman ; (3) 
his oratory. 0 marks. 

G. Mention some proofs of their early origin to be found in tbe 
Catacombs themselves. 5 marks. 

7* State what you know about the poet, Ghatterton. 5 marks. 

8. How can the rate of interest on the National Debt be reduced 

without injustice to the creditors 1 3 marks. 

9. Write notes on — 

(а) “ Soared sable in an azure field.” 

(б) “ Sumpter mules.” 

(c) “ Ambling palfrey” 

(i i) u In hosen black and jerkins blue.” 

(e) “ With burnished gold embossed.” 5 marks. 

10. How would you make a good filter ■? 5 marks. 
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AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Fttmale 

leaders. 

B Papers. 


1 . 


BOOK-KEEPING. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 
Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. J oixn Browne, District Inspector. 


£ 

s. 

<7. 

186 

12 

10 

1,020 

0 

0 

1,185 

9 

0 

30 

IS 

6 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

25 

10 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


14 

marks. 

into them 

the fore- 


12 

marks. 


dan. 1st, 1800 : 

Cash on hands, 

„ in Bank, 

Goods, .... 

„ 2nd. Received for sales this day, 

„ 3rd. Paid J. Wilson on account, 

„ 4th. Paid rent of warehouse, 

„ 6th. Received from J. Thomson on account, 

„ 9th. Accepted draft drawn by J. Wilson at 
two months, 

„ 1 1th. Received J. Todd’s acceptance at three 
months, . 

„ 15th. J. G. O’Neill became bankrupt — his debt 
a total loss, 

Journalize the foregoing. 

2. Open the necessary ledger accc 
going transactions. 

3. When, opening the accounts for what do you debit and credit 

stock respectively 1 S marks. 

4. The sum of the entries on the Dr. side of a real account is £100, and 
the sum of the entries on the Or. side, including value of goods on hand, 
is £98. Explain clearly whether you have lost or gained. 8 marks. 

а. You sell boots on credit to W. Brown, but through mistake charge 

them to J. Black. "When you discover this error how do you correct 
it 1 8 marks. 

б. I commenced business with goods to the value of £200, Cash £300. 
After six months trading I find on balancing my books that 1 have 
lost £20. Give the closing entry in the stock account. 5 marks. 

7. When you accept W. Reed’s draft for £20, what journal entry do 

make, and what journal entry does W. Reed make ? 5 marks. 

8. The sum of the entries on the Dr. side of the profit and loss 

account is £100, and the sum of those on the Cr. side £88. What 
do you infer from these figures 1 Explain. 5 marks. 

9. When I sell goods for part ready money, part trust, and part bills, 

what are my journal entries *? 5 marks. 

10. Remitted Jones & Co., Hamilton’s draft on Lloyd & Co. Ex- 
plain and journalize. o marks. 


COMPOSITION. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, Distinct Inspector. 

1. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

2, Perseverance. 
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HISTORY — 40 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B , — Only five, questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 

1. Give an historical account of Portugal during the present century. B ^ ej 

S marks. 

2. "What were the two most ancient kingdoms of Greece 1 "When 

and by whom were they respectively founded ? S marks. 

3. Give some account of the tribes who inhabited ancient Germany. 

8 marks. 

4. Give a brief account of the Battle of the Baltic. 8 marks. 

5. What was the date of the return of the Jews from captivity ? 

What three names are most distinguished in connexion with then- 
restoration ? 8 marks. 

6. Describe the condition of the inhabitants of Britain at the time 

of the invasion by Julius Caesar. 4 marks. 

7. What loss of territory has Denmark sustained during the present 

century 1 4 marks. 

8. State what you know of two of the following : — Scipio, Xenophon, 

Cortez, Marie Antoinette. 4 marks. 

9. Give the dates of the battles of Boswortli Field and Flodden 

Field. What was the result of each ? 4 marks. 

10. Name the English Sovereigns of the eighteenth century, giving 

the date of the accession of each. 4 marks. 


AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 


METHODS OF TEACHING.— GO Marks. C Papers. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

1. In what respects is good discipline necessary for the pupils 1 

12 marks. 

2. Explain the difference between education and instruction ; and 
show how far the one is, or is not, independent of the other. 

12 marks. 

3. Show the advantage of a cheerful temper on the part of a teacher. 

12 marks. 

4. How often daily may religious instruction be given in National 

schools ? 12 marks. 

5. Take any ordinary sentence from the Lesson Books, and write out 

(a) a set of questions on it calculated to draw out the mea n ing, and (b) 
a set of questions on the same sentence involving only mere word 
teaching. 12 marks. 

6. In what way is a question put to a class collectively a test of the 

goodness of a lesson 1 6 marks. 

7. £t A wrong answer is better than none at all.” Is this statement 

correct ; if so, to what extent 1 6 marks. 

8. What points in the personal habits of the children require the 

special attention of the teacher ? 6 marks. 

9. Bow many reading lessons should a junior draft have every day, 

and why ? 6 marks. 

10. Show how an oral spelling lesson should be conducted. 6 marks, 
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Appendix L. , ARITHMETIC. — 100 Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

female 

Teachers. 

C Papers. 


Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 

1. A grocer buys 3 cwt. of sugar at 5 d. per lb., and 7 cwt. at 6 Id. 
per lb. : he sells 54- cwt. at 5^d. per lb. : at what rate per lb. musthe 
sell the remainder in order to make 50 per cent, on his whole outlay 

20 marks. 

2. Find the exact value of -j 7 - of *162857112. 20 marks. 

3. Ten men by working 104 hours a day can complete a certain 

work in 9 days, but if 3 of them can work only 6 hours each day ; 
how many hours a day must the others give in order that the work 
may be finished in 10 days 1 20 marks. 

4. A sum of £60 is divided between A and B. A gets ^ of it and 

B of the remainder, and the rest is then equally divided between 
them. How much has one more than the other, and what fraction 
has each of the whole 1 20 marks. 

5. A person transfers £5,000 from the 3£ per cents at 98 to the 

3 per cents at 94 ; how much of the latter stock will he hold, and 

what will be the difference in his income 1 20 marks. 

6. Find the value of ^ of a crown + . of a pound + % of a guinea. 

Reduce the result to the decimal of £5. 10 marks. 

7. (a) What class of questions in Proportion may be solved by 
Practice 1 

(b) Give the special multipliers used in Practice for tons, cwts., qrs., 
and for ozs., dwts., grs. ; and explain. 10 marks. 

8. What is meant by ratio ? Which is greater, the ratio of 6 to 7 

or of 9 to 11 1 Explain fully. 10 marks. 

9. Find a sum that shall be the same part of £14 7s. 9$d. that 

4 oz. 7 dwt. 5 grs. is of 8 oz. 10 dwb. 15 grs. 10 marks. 

10. If 100 lbs. of tea be bought at 2s. 2 d. per lb. and sold at 2s. G<Z., 

and 100 lbs. of sugar be bought at 4 \d. a lb. and sold at 5| d., what 
profit per cent, will be realized on the outlay 1 10 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. CromiEj District Inspector. 

1. Draw a map of Ireland from Dublin to Galway, proceeding south- 

ward, and marking the boundaries of the maritime counties and two 
towns in each. 16 marks. 

2. Describe the different methods of finding latitude at sea. 

10 marks. 

3. Describe Switzerland under the following heads : — (a.) Area and 
population, (6.) chief towns, with their situation, (c.) exports. 

12 marks. 
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4. Where are the following mountain peaks, and to what chains do Appendix l. 

they belong : —Illimani, Kenia, Elburz, Hooker , Miltsin, Parnassus , Exa ^7 
Cairn Garni , Arran-Fowdy, Whernside, and Compass Berg i nation 

10 marks. Q aeatioas - 

5. Give a short description of the English plains. 12 marks. Female 

6. Name two towns on each of the following rivers — 'Barrow , Tay , Teachers. 

Tweed, Mersey, Severn, Moy. 6 marks. 0 

7. Name the British West Indian Islands, with their chief towns. 

6 marks. 

8. In which of the vegetable zones is Ireland situated, and between 

what isothermal lines does this zone lie 1 6 marks. 

9. State what you know about the following : — Bey rout, Peshaiour , 

Beaumaris, Perth. 6 marks. 

10. In what mountains do the following rivers rise 1 Name the 
tributaries and give the length of each river — Severn, Clyde, Barrow . 

G marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Your penmanship will he judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the- following passages : — 

The crowd’s wild fury sunk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 

With lifted hands and eyes they pray’d 
For blessings on his generous head, 

Who for his country felt alone, 

And prized her blood beyond his own. 

Upon the whole, there was something in this man that could create, 
subvert, or reform ; an understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to 
summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder 
and rule the wilderness of free minds with unbounded authority : some- 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and strike a blow in 
the world that should resound through its history. 


DICTATION AND SPELLING BOOK SUPERSEDED. 

50 Marks (including 20 Marks for Dictation). 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellah, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Pedlow, District Inspector. 

Dictation, Sixth Book, page 313, from “ The leading impressions ” to 
u trackless valleys in the winter 20 marks. 

1. To the following words join affixes which will exemplify the fifth 
rule for spelling, and the exceptions to that rule : — Peace, agree, courage 
Show how the rule or the exception is exemplified in each case. 

G marks. 

2. Account for the italicised letters in changeable, commit, syllable. 

6 marks. 

3. Write the present participle of the following verbs, and show how 
the rules for spelling apply to them : — Deny, commit, quarrel, judge, 

6 marks, 
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Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Ffvv.de 

Teachers. 

C Papers. 


4. How are the ordinary Lesson Books to "be made use of for the 

purpose of teaching pupils to spell ? 6 marks. 

5. Explain, with reference to the etymology, the meaning of each 

of the following words : — Sloven, sheen, niggard. 6 marks. 

6. Give the various meanings of, mean, rear , scale. 3 marks. 

7. Give Dr. Johnson’s definition of pronunciation. "From what do 

the difficulties of pronunciation arise? 3 marks. 

8. Give with examples the meanings of ambi, cis, de, as prefixes. 

3 marks. 

9. Derive the following words : — Ought, pelt, parboil. 3 marks. 


10. Correct — 


1. Counseler (barrister). 

Counseler (member of a city corporation). 

2. Prinsipel (chief). 

Prinsipel (a maxim). 

3. Stashenry (remaining in one place). 

Stashenry (pens, &c.) 3 marks. 


GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— CO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions, of which the parsing exercise must be one, are 
to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gokdon, District Inspector. 

1. Most mighty Agamemnon, king of men, 

Great Atreus’ son, no longer let us pause, 

The work delaying which the powers of heaven 
Have trusted to our hands ; do thou forthwith 
Bid that the heralds proclamation make , 

And summon through the camp the brass-clad Greeks. 

Parse the words in italics. 20 marks. 

2. "Write out a general analysis of this sentence : — 

“ About sunset, as I was preparing to pass the night in this manner, a 
negro woman, returning from the labours of the field, stopped to observe 
me.” 10 marks. 

3. Mention the two cases in which the preposition must be placed at 
the end of the sentence, and the third case in which it may be so placed. 

10 marks. 

4. Give the derivations of the following words : — Estuary , nomadic , 
emphasis, indigent , astrology , nasal, immure, invective. 10 marks. 

5. What verbs besides fclie verb to be take the same case after tliem 

as before them, and under what condition 1 10 marks. 

6. Give an example of a noun used in apposition with a sentence. 

6 marks. 

7. Compare “best,” u worst,” and “most,” (1) as adjectives, and (2) 

as adverbs. 6 marks. 

8. What class of nouns, strictly speaking, should never he used in 

the possessive case ? 6 marks. 

9. Distinguish between “ I like him better than she,” and (t I hbe 

him better than her.” 6 marks. 

10. Quote three of the subordinate rules for dividing words into 

syllables, 6 marks* 
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LESSON BOOKS. — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellajt, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. J, Browne, District Inspector. 

1. Give a short account of the construction of the round towel’s of 

Ireland, with special reference to the number and formation of the 
■windows. 12 marks. 

2. How does Addison show that cleanliness is a mark of politeness, 

of affection, and of purity of mind'? 10 marks. 

3. Sketch the early history of Edmund Burke from his birth to his 

marriage. _ S marks. 

4. State in what poems the following lines occur, and complete the 
quotation in each case : — 

(a.) “ But neither breath of morn." 

(b.) “ The foremost man of all this world." 10 marks. 

5. How many temples had stood on Mount Moriah before the erection 

of that existing in the time of our Lord 1 Name men concerned with 
the building of each. 10 marks. 

G. “ Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun.” — Complete the stanza ; and 
explain it as you would to a class. 6 marks. 

7. Give in your own words the substance of the passage from Shak- 

speare in which society is compared to a hive of bees. 6 marks. 

8. What name is given to iron when first extracted from its ore ? 

How are wrought iron and steel respectively formed 1 5 marks. 

9. State what you know, historical or legendary, of the Lia Fail. 

4 marks. 

10. Give a short account of the Bock of Cashel, and the buildings on 

it. 4 marks. 


SS3 


Appendix Z. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 


III.— MONITORS. 

METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 


Monitors. 
D Papers. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Starrit, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the chief difficulties you have encountered in teaching 
the pupils with whom you have been engaged during the. past year, and 
the assistance you hare obtained in dealing with these difficulties from 
(a) your teacher, (6) your handbook, and (c) your own resources. 

15 marks. 

2. How much of the First Book is printed on tablets 1 How should 
the teaching of t his portion be distributed between tablets and books 1 

15 marks 

3. Write out a seiies of subject-matter questions on the lesson on the 

Fox and the Goat. 1^ marks. 

4. What precautions are necessary when children are returning from 
play 1 Why is it important to be specially careful on such occasions 1 

15 marks. 

X 
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AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

monitors. 

D Papers. 


5. What is the most effectual plan for correcting dictation exercises 1 

How is this plan carried out ? 8 marks. 

6. Enumerate the duties of a monitor when in charge of a draft. 

8 marks. 

7. How should copybooks and pens be distributed and collected 1 

7 marks. 

8. Mention tbe cliief difficulties in teaching reading by the alpha- 
betic method. 7 marks. 


ARITHMETIC. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector, 

1. If 5 men and 3 boys can perform a work in 35 days of 12 hours 
each : in how many days of 10 hours each can 1G men perform the same 
work, the work of 3 men being equal to that of 7 boys'! 28 marks. 

2. Find the missing term in the proportion 

5-2:7::?: 4$L. 21 marks. 

3. If the carnage of 6 cwt. 3 qrs. for 121 statute miles cost £3 4s. 8d. t 
what weight should be carried 91 Irish miles for £1 4s. 3d. 1 

24 marks. 

4. If 5^ per cent, be gained by selling butter at £5 5s. 6 d. per cwt,, 
how much per cent, will be gained by selling it at Is. 3 d. alb.? 

24 marks. 

5. How many trees can be planted in a field of 3 acres and 20 
perches, if each tree occupies a square whose side is five feet ? 

14 marks. 

G. Find the least common multiple of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10 marks. 

7. Find by Practice the assets of a bankrupt who can pay 75. 91c/. 

in the pound on a debt of £186 1 05. 10 d. 1 2 marks. 

* 5 

8. What fraction of I- of a mile is 3£ of — of a fathom ? 1 1 marks. 

0 J of 

GRAMMAR.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions, of which the parsing exercise must be one , are 
to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Riordan, District Inspector. 

1. I ihould not have known this story had not the innkeeper, on Sir 
Roger’s alighting, told him in my hearing that his honour’s head was 
broagnt back last night with t-h© alterations that he had ordered to be 
made in it. 

Parse the words in italics. 24 marks, 

2. Correct the following sentences, giving reasons : — ■ 

(«.) “ This is one of the most valuable books that has ever been 
written.” 

(b.) “ The political union of several persons produce a party.” 

(c.) “ One and sixpence are the cost of this article.” 
t d.) “She said that she will study diligently in future.” 

12 marks. 
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3. Give the derivations of neuralgia, spasm, accent , indomitable, AppendixL. 

emanate, demolish, latitude, export. 12 marks. Ea ~r 

4. Give six examples of 1 the incorrect use of the adjective as adverb, nation 

or of the adverb as adjective. 12 marks. Questions. 

5. What is the rule as to the number and person of a verb having Monitors. 

two or more nominatives joined by the conjunction or or nor ? — 

8 marks. D Papers. 

6. Give examples of plurals of compound nouns formed in three 

different ways. g marks. 

7. Write the plurals of the following nouns : — Monsieur, vnadame, 

genus, oasis, vertex, aide-de-camp . 6 marks. 

8. Write out in full the conditional (or past) tense, subjunctive mood 

of the verb ,c to be.” 8 marks. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

lour penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy with 
which you copy the follo wing i^assages : — 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust 1 
An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot marked with no colossal bust 1 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so : 

As the ground was before, thus let it be. 

His knowledge of history amounted to a power of foretelling; and 
when he perceived the wild work that was doing in France, that great 
political physician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between the 
excess of fever and the force of health ; and what other -men conceive to 
he the vigour of her constitution, he knew to he no more than a 
paroxysm of her madness ; and then, prophet-like, he pronounced the 
destinies of France, and, in his prophetic fury, admonished nations. 


DICTATION AND SPELLING BOOH SUPERSEDED. 


50 Marks (including 20 Marks for Dictation). 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 
N.B. — Only four questions to be attempted. 


Mi*. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Alexander, District Inspector. 

Dictation exercise to he taken from Fifth Book, page 302 — from 
“Upon the south-east side” to ** Serapeum.” 20 marks. 

1. The following words belong to the second class of verbal dis- 

tinctions : — Venus, symbol, stayed. Give the words nearly alike in 
sound to these with their meanings. 6 marks. 

2. Give the substance of the remarks made in the Spelling Book as to 
the pronunciation of the words — Intimate, separate moderate. 

S marks. 

Y Z 
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Apt endizi. g. Write out three sentences which will contain the following wards 

ExarniT properly used 

mare 1 ^ 0l6 l p®rB 

mayor J hole j peril J 

Monitors. S marks. 

D PapoiE. 4. Give the two pronunciations, with meanings, of rarity, dough, 
precedent. 8 marks. 

5. Select the mode you would prefer of spelling each of the followin'* 
words : — Enquire or inquire, enclose or inclose, and give your reasons. 

i marks. 


6. What words are pronounced exactly like peer, sweet, yolk ? Give 

the meanings of all the words. 3 marks. 

7. When a termination is added to a word ending with y, the y is 
usually changed into i ; give three examples in which it changes to e, 

4 marks, 


8, Give the different meanings of the following words: — Fret, 
mortar, graze. 4 marks. 


GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. Given the difference of the side and perpendicular of an equilateral 

triangle, construct the triangle. 14 marks. 

2. An equilateral triangle is constructed on one Bide of a square, 

find the total area of both figures, the diagonal of the square being 12 
feet. 12 marks. 

3. The sum of any two sides of a triangle is greater than the third 

side. Prove. 12 maras. 

4. Prove Eucl, I. 12, without using I. 8. 12 marks. 

5. Prove that the diagonal of a parallelogram bisects it, 5 marks. 

6. Describe a triangle whose sides shall be equal to three given straight 
lines ; and state the condition under which the construction is possible. 

8 marks. 

7. Give a definition of 

(1) A straight line ; 

(2) A right angle ; 

(3) An acute angled triangle ; 

(4) A circle. 4 marks. 

8. The area of a triangle is 97 feet 6^ inches, and its perpendicular 

height js 12 inches, Find its base. " § marks. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. — 50 Marks, App>ndLcL. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. Eiami- 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. Questions. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. , Monitors 

Mr. J ohn Browne, District Inspector. * — ' 


£ s. d. D Pa P e «. 

1. Jan. 1st, 1890. I have on hands balance of 

former account, . . . 50 10 9 





Goods, 

120 

12 

6 




J. Robertson owes me, . 

30 

0 

0 




I owe J. Thomson, 

E. Grimshaw has my accept- 

60 

0 

0 




ance at two mouths, due 
1st February, 

23 

0 

0 

Jau. 

2nd, 

55 

Bought goods for cash, . 

20 

0 

0 

!) 

3rd, 

>1 

Sold J . Smith goods, 

Paid shopman’s wages, , , 

40 

0 

0 

33 

4tli, 

5th, 

33 

1 

10 

0 

93 

33 

Sold E. Grimshaw for 






cash — goods 

18 

10 

0 

31 

6th, 

93 

Goods stolen, , . , 

5 

0 

0 


Journalize foregoing. 12 marks. 

2. Open Ledger Accounts ; Post into them the foregoing transactions. 
Balance and close the accounts : Goods on hand worth £25. 

18 marks. 

3. The entries on the Dr. side of Thomas Rice’s account are, — 
Jan. lsi . — To Stock, £10; Jan. 15 th. — To Goods , £18 ; and the only entry 
on the Cr. side is, — By cash, £20. Explain what each of these entries 
means, and state how you and Thos. Rice now stand. 1 0 marks. 

4. What journal entries should be made by a Debtor when he com- 
pounds with his Creditors, and pays part of his debts for the whole ? 

10 marks. 

5. On opening a set of Accounts, what entries are made in Stock 

Account 1 5 marks, 

6. How are Profit and Loss and Balance Accounts balanced ? 

6 marks. 

7. Explain (a) how a merchant ascertains, by an examination of Ids 
books, whether he has gained or lost. 

( b ) How a transaction may be traced from book to book. S marks. 

8. The Cr. side of the wine account, including the value of the unsold 
wine, is £19 less than the Dr. side. What do you infer from this 1 

6 marks. 

ALGEBRA — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Keenan, District Inspector. 

1. Solve the equations — 

x + y = c, 

ax - by - c {a - b). 14 marks, 

2. Remove brackets and find the simple value of — 

5a - 7(6 - c) - [Ga - (36 + 2c) + 4c - {2a ■ - (b + c -<*)}]. 

14 marks. 
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Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Monitors. 

D Papers, 


3. Extract the square root of— 

a? — 6a: s » + lSicW — 20 afa 3 + 15 ffiV — 6a m‘ + a". 

4. Find the least common multiple of — 

x‘ + ax' + a?x + a' and x' 4- o°ar + a'. 

5. Simplify the following — 

(a + 6) (a + c) - (5 + d) {d + c) 

a 


6. Solve the equation — 

2 1 _ 6 
2a: — 3 + a> — 2 3a: + 2 

7. Find the greatest common measure of — 

s?+5x + 6 and a? + x+ 10. 


10 marks. 
12 marks. 


G marks. 


7 marks. 
6 marks. 


8, Multiply 2a + 35 — 4c hy 3a — 45 and from the product subtract the 
square of 2it - 35. 6 marks. 


LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

.Two hours, allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellajj, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Buowne, District Inspector. 

1. As an exercise in composition, write out in your own words tie 

story of the Lost Camel. 16 marks. 

2. Write out the twelve lines of the Deserted Tillage, commencing 

“ How often have 1 blessed the coming day." 10 marks. 

3. What is the moral to he drawn from each of the following lessons : 

— “The Fox and the Goat." “The Stag Drinking.” “The Captive 
Linnet.” “ The Grindstone ”1 12 marks. 

4. Write explanatory notes on — 

(a.) A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

(5.) On Porno’s cliffs or Pambamarca’s side. 

(c.) Some mute inglorious Milton. 12 marks. 

5. Mention three instances in which the water bottles of the East 

are spoken of in Scripture. 6 marks. 

6. “ By Yarrow’s stream still let me stay.” 

Write the remainder of this passage. Name the poem and the author. 

6 marks. 

7. Describe Holland, and its people. In what art do they peculiarly 

excel? 6 marks. 

8. Mention three “ Traveller’s Wonders ” related hy Captain Compass; 
and show that in reality these were things existing at home. 

7 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. . 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Oonnellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ckomie, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of Ireland, marking the boundaries of the 
counties of Connaught. 1 6 marks. 
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2. Where are the following places situated, and for what are they dppendixL. 

noted : — Bootan, Lucknow , Pretoria , Norfolk Island , Paisley , Cashel , EsamT" 
Falmouth ? 14 marks, nation 

3. Explain fully how the distances between two places on the giobe Ques tions , 

way be found, when they are neither on the same meridian nor on the Monitors. 
same parallel of latitude. 10 marks. 

4. What do you understand by an “ellipse”? Explain why the ° Papers, 

earth’s orbit is elliptical. 14 marks. 

5. Give latitude and longitude, also area aud population, of England 

and Ireland. 8 marks. 

6. Suppose it is 12 o’clock, noon, in London, what hour is it. at 

Melbourne, which is 145° E. ? 8 marks. 

7. Trace the course of the Shannon, naming in order the counties 

separated by it. 7 marks. 

8. Name the British possessions in the Indian Ocean, stating the 

chief towns. 7 marks. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N JB . — Only four questions to he attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Hara, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the various means adopted in making a conduit or 

passage for the water, in finishing a drain. 14 marks. 

2. Tillage operations have three great objects in view ; specify them. 

12 marks. 

3. When seeds, such as the grasses or clover, are small, what means 

may he taken to insure an even braird ? 12 marks. 

4. State how the ground should be prepared before the planting of 

the apple or other fruit trees. 12 marks. 

5. Name three varieties of onion3, and describe their mode of culti- 
vation in a cottage garden, 7 marks. 

G. Eor what crops are the climate and soil of Ireland specially 
adapted ? Explain your answer. 9 marks. 

7, State why red clover is so extensively grown in the east and south- 
east counties of England in preference to rye-grasses. 6 marks. 

8. Why is peat the best covering for manure heaps * 6 marks. 


DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

Three hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — The < name of the Monitor and of his School to he uyritien on each 
paper . 

. Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. DrcKiE, District Inspector. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing in Outline. 

3. Practical Geometry. 
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I— FREEHAND DRAWING.— 20 Marks. 

A drawing of tire example supplied to be made on an enlarged scale • 
the height to be increased one inch* and the breadth in proportion. 

IT.— OBJECT DR A WING. — -12 Marks. 

Examiner will place on a small table or platform, raised about two 
feet from the floor, an ordinary tin water can, upright, with a small 
drinking vessel a few inches distant from, it ; the two objects with the 
surface on which they rest are to be drawn. 

HI.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY.— 18 Marks. 

■ Note. — Any three of the following questions may be attempted. Answers 
should be written on one side of paper only , and where a construction is 
not obvious, an explanation should be given , the points being marked with 
letters. 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question, unless the constnWtion is 
neatly drawn and all lines are shown. 

1. ( a .) Construct a triangle with perimeter 4-^ in., and having angles of 
20° and 30°. 

(b.) Construct an isosceles triangle, altitude 1 inch, perimeter 5 inches ; 
scale -rj- inch = 1 foot. 6 marks. 

2. Construct a parallelogram with one of its diagonals 1 J inches long, 

and its sides 2 and 3 inches respectively. 6 marks. 

3. Describe a semicircle, and in it lay off (without a protractor) 

angles respectively of 75°, 30 Q , 15° and 60°. 6 marks. 

4. Eind geometrically a fourth proportional to three given lines— 

x = 1 inch, y = 2£ inches, 2=1^ inches. 3 marks. 

5. Construct a triangle having angled of 30° and 75 a , and a perimeter 

of 2-^ inches. 3 marks. 

G. Show two methods of dividing a line into any number of equal 
parts. 3 marks. 


AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Monitors. 

D Papers, 


MUSIC.— 50 Mark Si 
An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Not more than four questions to be attempted . 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 

1. Write the first six bars of any tune from Hullah’s Manual, giving 

the time signature. 14 marks. 

2. Correct the incomplete bars in the following, introducing rests or 
additional notes where necessary : — 


q 

•U. « -4 & ' v _ . rs-- 




=A-J 

t/ 

3. 

-#§-r 

f 4 — * *«l — 

Transpose the following into the scale of Mi flat : — 

^ E - S T — 

12 marks. 


- 

Sr • — ' — 1 

12 marks. 
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4. Write out all the minor thirds to be found in the major scale of Appendix r. 

la. 12 marks. 

5. 



Bar the above passage, inserting the proper time signature. 

7 mark?. 

6. Write down the examples of the several kinds of notes and rests 
given in Hullah’s Manual, indicating the time value of each. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Monitors. 

D Papers. 


6 marks. 

7. Give the key signatures of the major scales of Si flat, Mi, and La 

fl&k 6 marks. 

8. What do a major sixth and an imperfect fifth become when inver- 
ted? 6 marks. 


TONIC SOL-FA.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Steed Ej District Inspector. 

1. Write in a column the scale from Doh to Doh 1 and show where 
the greater steps, the smaller steps, and the little steps respectively 
occur. 14 marks. 

H. Copy the following rhythms and underneath each pulse write its 
corresponding time name — 

{| : l \l-l :-! • l : l • I l: 1 

(II: - i - : i i l:-\\ 

14 marks 

3. Name the leaning tones of the scale. Which of them have the 

most marked leaning tendency ? 10 marks. 

4. Give an example of a major third, a minor third, a perfect fourth, 

and a perfect fifth. 12 marks. 

5. Write one measure of each of the different kinds of measure in 

common use. 10 marks. 

6. What is a Metronome ? Explain M 60. 8 marks. 

7. Copy the following time names and underneath each write its 

corresponding pulse, using l for the tones sung — 

taa, saa , taasai , taa-fe, taatai, aa. 6 marks. 

8. "What intervals does a minor third consist of? Name the minor 

thirds found in the scale. 8 marks. 

9. What is a pulse? 5 marks. 
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Questions. 


Monilresse9 


J) Papers. 


IV.— MONITRESSES. 
METHODS OP TEACHING— 60 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 


Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Starhit, District Inspector. 

1. Describe fully tlie method of conducting a writing lesson. 

1 5 marks. 

2. Describe the proper arrangements to be observed in changing 

from one lesson to another. 15 marks. 

3. What precautions are to be observed as to neatness and mechanical 

arrangements at slate arithmetic 1 15 marks. 

4. What are the requirements of your own programme (paid monitors’, 

3rd year), for this examination, in lesson books and methods of 
teaching 1 13 marks. 

5. Describe the use of a dictation exercise book. What will it 

contain and show 1 8 marks, 

6. Where is carelessness in writing most commonly exhibited 1 What 

is the remedy 1 8 marks. 

7. State the requirements of the school programme in arithmetical 

tables for 1st, 2nd, and 3rd classes. 7 marks. 

8. How is a lesson in simultaneous reading conducted 1 7 marks. 


ARITHMETIC— 100 Marks. 


Two houre and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 


Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ceaio, District Inspector. 

1. Add together J of a square mile, f of an acre, and 98 square yards, 

giving the answer in square feet. 28 marks. 

2. I bought 4 cwt. of sugar - at id. per lb., and 7 cwt. at 5 d. per lb 
At how much per lb. must I sell the mixture to gain 20 per cent 1 

24 marks. 

3. Bind the missing term in the proportion 5- : ? : : A° : 1 Jf. 

24 marks. 

4. If 10 horses consume 7 bushels 2 pecks of oats in 7 days ; in what 
time will 28 horses consume 3 quarters 6 bushels, at the same rate 1 

24 marks. 

5. Simplify — 

* + £-# 


TT + f + lu • - - , 

14 marts. 

6. jFind the value, of 3 lbs. 2ozs. lOdwts. 12gra. of gold, at 

£2 18s. 1 Old per ounce. . 12 marks. 

7. If 120 men can build a wall 18 feet high in 6 days; how many 

men will build a wall 12 feet high in 15 days? 12 marts. 

8. At what rate per cent., simple interest, will £265 4s. amount to 

£298 7s. in 4 years? 12 marts, 
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GEOGRAPHY. — 60 Marks, Appendix l 

Two hours allowed for this paper. Exami- 

H.B . — O nly Jour questiotis to be attempted . q^sSohs. 

Mr. Connellax, Head Inspector. Mortem 

Mr. Ceomie, District Inspector. 


1. Draw an outline map of Ireland, marking thereon the names and P 
positions of five rivers, five towns, and five headlands in Munster. 

15 marks. 

2. Between what counties are The Wash, Firth of Tay , Loch Long , 

Estuary of the Humber, Kyles of Bute ? 15 marks. 

3. Name the maritime counties of Wales, beginning at the north ; 

and give their chief towns and capes. 15 marks. 

4. Explain the following geographical terms; — Meridian altitude , 

zenith, celestial equator , rational horizon , declination . 15 marks. 

5. Where are the following situated ; — Spanish Town , Porto Pico, 

Lassa, Preston , D' Urban, Dunedin ? 6 marks. 

6. Where are the following places situated, and for what are they 

noted ; — Port Victoria, Stanley Harbour, Adelaide, Dundee, Galashiels, 
Coventry ? 8 marks. 

7. Describe the course of the Elbe, and name its principal tribu- 
taries, with a town on each. 8 marks. 

8. Describe the Devonian Range as to the counties in which it is 

situated, its divisions and peaks. 8 marks. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Your penmanship unll he judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following jfassages : — 

The crowd’s wild fury sunk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 

With lifted hands and eyes they pray’d 
For blessings on his generous head, 

Who for his country felt alone, 

And prized her blood beyond his own. 

Upon the whole, there was something in this man that could create, 
subvert, or reform : an understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to 
summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, 
and rule the wildness of free minds with unbounded authority : some- 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and strike a blow’ in 
the world that should resound through its history. 

SPELLING BOOK, &c.— 50 Marks (including 20 Marks for Dictation) 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only three questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connellan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Reilly, District Inspector. 

The dictation exercise is to he taken from the Fifth Boob, page 333, 
from “King of Lydia” to “ Athenian sage.” 20 marks. 

1. What words are frequently confounded by incorrect speakers with 
descent, lineament , ordinance, emigrant ? Give the meanings of all the 
words. 8 markB, 
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AppcndixL. 2. To tlie following words join affixes which will exemplify the second 
ExamU rule for spelling, or the exceptions to that rule : — Regret , run, begin. 
nation Show how tlie rule or the exception is exemplified in each case. 
WjO* 8 marks. 

Monitrcsses 3. Why should the h final be omitted in the following words 
- — Mimicky frolick, traffick 1 When should it be restored 1 6 marks, 

apersi ^ Qi ve f 0ur examples by which it is shown that a knowledge of 
etymology is a safe guide in many cases of doubtful orthography. 

8 marks. 

5. Give four examples of words spelled and pronounced alike, but 

having different meanings. 4 marks. 

6. What words are pronounced similarly to the following : — Gore , cue, 

mark, lack, wield 1 Give the meanings of all. 5 marks. 

7. Give words differing from the following in spelling and signification, 
and pronounced nearly like them : — Barbary , caret , choler. 3 marks. 

8. Give the past tense of pap, libel , squat , and apply to each word its 

rule for spelling. 3 marks. 


GRAMMAR 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. —Only four of these questions , of which the parsing exercise must be 
one , are to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Muephy, District Inspector. 

1. An eagle’s nest might therefore be supposed to be an unpleasant 
neighbour to the farmers, hut it is said that the birds respect the laws 
of hospitality, and, provided that they are left unmolested , will spare 
the flocks of their immediate neighbours, and forage for food at. a con- 
siderable distance. 

Parse the words in italics. 24 marks. 

2. Some conjunctions are followed by corresponding conjunctions. 

Give six examples. 12 marks. 

3. Specify what is denoted by each of the following indefinite 

pronouns: — several y fev), all, some, other , another. 12 marks. 

4. Give the plurals of : — Courlmartial, attorney , dilettante, apparatus, 

son-in-law. 12 marks. 

5. Give the derivation of latent , excellent, rhapsody, paroxysm, embrace . 

S marks. 

6. Give tlie principal parts of the following verbs : — Cleave , weave, 

beat, eat, crow. 8 marks. 

7. Mention three Greek or Latin nouns which we use only in the 

plural. G marks. 

8. Give, in tabulated form, the masculine and feminine of the following 

nouns : — Czar, lass, sultan , testatrix, roe , earl. 8 marks. 


LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B .* — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Connell ax, Head Inspector. 

Mr. M‘Millan, District Inspector. 

1. As an exercise in composition, write our the story of Androcles 
and the Lion. 16 marks. 
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2. Give the meaning of the following words as they are used in the Appcndtn-t. 
“ Ode to a Skylark," and write out the stanzas in which three of them Ell ^j7 
occur : — embodied, sprite, hymeneal, vaunt, satiety, 'fraught. nation 

12 marks. Question!. 


3. Explain— 

(a) 11 Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go, 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep, 
And the hills o’er their quiet a vigil keep.” 


Monilr esses 
D Papers. 


and, 


(b) “ Gone are the heads of the silvery liair, 

And the young that were have a brow of care.” 


12 marks. 

4. Quote from the “ Deserted Village/’ ten lines commencing “ For 

liim no wretches, born to work and weep.” 10 marks. 

5. Give an account of the discovery of the principal Mitch elstown 

cave. 7 marks. 

C. "Write a description of the coffee tree, its fruit and seed. 

G marks. 

7. Explain ; — <£ Inveterate enemy,” iC unshrinking fortitude,” “ inex- 
plicable faculties." 6 marks. 

8. Tell all you know about the carrier pigeon. 6 marks. 


DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

Three hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — The name of the Monitress and of her School to be written on 
each paper. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dickie, District Inspector. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing in Outline. 

3. Practical Geometry. 

I.— FREEHAND DRAWING.— 20 Marks. 

A drawing of the example supplied is to be made on an enlarged 
scale; the height to be increased one inch, and the breadth in 
proportion. 

II. — OBJECT DRAWING.— 12 Marks. 

The Examiner will place on a small blackboard at a height of about 
2 feet from the floor a common tea or coffee pot. Blackboard and tea or 
coffee pot to be drawn so as to fairly fill the paper. 

in.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY.— IS Marks. 

N ote. — Any three of the folioicing questions may be attempted. Answers 
should, be written on one side of paper only , and where a construction is 
not obvious, an explanation should be given, the points being marked with 
letters. 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question, unless the construction is 
neatly drawn , and all lines are shown. 

1. Construct a scalene triangle whose sides c and d shall be 11-1 and 

91 feet, and whose perpendicular on the base a shall be 8 feet. Scale 1 
inch to a foot. 6 marks. 

2. Construct a triangle having angles of 30° and 75° and whose 

perimeter ■will be 2 J inches. 6 marks. 
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AppendixL. 3 . The mean proportional between two lines A and B is 1-J- inches 
Ej ~~ in len 8 th » A. is 2J inches long. Find by geometrical construction the 
nation length of B. - 6 marks. 

Questions. 4 . On a base N. 0. of 2J inches, construct a rhombus having an 
Vonitresses altitude of 1 £ inches. 3 marks. 

— 5. Show how to find geometrically a mean proportional between two 

D Fapers. given lines, _ 3 marks. 

6 . Show how to trisect a right angle. 3 marks. 


MUSIC.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 
Not more than four questions to be attempted. 
Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 



On a stave like the above first write the chord of Re, and next show 
the changes that the notes of the above passage undergo when changed 
into that key from the key of Do. 12 marks. 

2. Write the second part of the following. JFive bars will he 
sufficient. 



■J 


3. Complete the barring of the following : — 


•- 


14 marks. 





IlilUVMl 

!! 

I 

saggggggjggaB 


12 marks. 

4. Give the tonic, subdominant, dominant, and leading note of the 
major scales of Fa and La. 12 marks. 

6 



Complete the third bar, and write the two which follow in the 
above melody in Hullak’s Manual. 10 marks. 

6 . *• 


ru ; : 1 t r he ~~1 

■6 r, - 

s-z 

Ts 



1-?3— +— e~\ 


Name the intervals in the above, explaining your answer. 

5 marks. 

7. Define each of the following : — A unison, an octave, a tritone, a 

chord, a triad. 5 marks. 

8 . What does each of the following denote: — 

pp, ff, sf, eras, dim, 

5 marks. 
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TONIC SOL-PA.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a Lalf allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four q uestions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Steede, District Inspector. 

1. Write in a column tlie scale from Doll to Doh 1 and opposite each 
tone write its mental effect when the scale is sung slowly. 

15 marks. 

2. Copy the following rhythms and underneath each pulse write its 
corresponding time name — 


Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

jl lonitresscs 

D Papers. 


{| - : l l l • l : I • / : - I : Ml 

{| l • : l *Z : - I : l I - : • Z|| 

15 marks. 

3. What is a major chord 1 ? Show that three distinct major chords 

can be built on tones of the scale. 10 marks. 

4. Write and name the two forms of the three-pulse measure. What 

effect does this measure produce 1 10 marks. 

5. What are replicates 1 How are they indicated ? 7 marks. 

6. Name the degrees of accent. What is the sign for each respec- 
tively ? 7 marks. 

7. Copy the following time names and underneath each write its 
corresponding pulse using l for the tones sung — 

aa, saci y saatai , aatai, taatai, taa-fc. 7 marks. 

8. How is accent made in a tune % 4 marks. 


EXTRA SUBJECTS.— MALES. Mate 

Teacltert. 

LATIN. — 50 Marks. A 1 Paper. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted — to include at least one from each 
group , A, B, C. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate ; — 

Migrantes cemas, totaque ex urbe ruentes. 

Ac velut ingentem formic® farris acervum 
Cum populant, hiemis memores, tectoque reponant. 

It nigrum campis agmen prasdamque per herbas. 

Convectant calle angusto, pars grandia trndunt 
ObnixsB frumenta humeris, pars aginina cogunt 
Castigantque moras, opere omuls semita fervet. 

Virgil — jEneidy IV. 10 marks. 

2. Translate : — 

Ubi nostros non esse inferiores intellexit, loco pro castris ad aciem 
iustruendam natura opportimo atque idoneo, quod is collis, ubi castra 
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Appeniixt. posita erant, paululum ex planitie editus tantum adversus in latitudkem 
EiainT patebat, quantum loci aeies iustrueta occupare poterat, atque ex utraque 
nation parte lateris dejectus habebat, et in fronte leniter fastigatus pauktim 

Questions. ar | planitiem redibat. — Gussau, B. G., XI., 8 . 10 marks. 

3, Translate into English : — 

Turn per eosdem. Gallos hand sane multum lingua moribusque abhor, 
rentes, cum se immiscuissent conloquiis montanorum, edoctus, interdiu 
tantnm obsideri saltum, nocte in sua qnemqne dilabi tecta, luce prima 
subiit tnmulos ut ex aperto atque interdiu vim per angustias facturus. — 
Livy, XXI. 10 marks. 


Malt 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paper. 


B. 


4. Translate into Latin 


“Now Posturaius had promised great rewards to those who first broke 
into the camp of the Latins, and the first who broke in were the two 
horsemen, on white horses ; but after the battle they were nowhere to 
be seen or found.” 10 marks. 

5. Translate: — 

(a.) It is of great consequence (to me) that I should see you. 

(6.) Pericles gave his estates as a present to the State. 5 marks. 

C. 


6. Explain fully the following expressions which occur in the 
prescribed portions of Ctesar and Livy : — 

Sarcinas conferre. 

De quarts, vigilia. 

Sublatis armamentis. 10 marks. 

7. Give the persons of the present tense indicative of nolo and malo. 
And give the perfect and supine of sedeo, mcgeo , strepo. 5 marks. 

8. Compare the following adjectives : — 

Dives. 

Senex. 

Humilis. 5 marks. 

9. Write a note on the etymology and syntactical use of the supines. 

5 marks. 

10. Give a brief account of the Human tine War. By whom was it 

finally concluded? 5 marks. 


B, or 0 LATIH.— 50 Marks. 

Pap€ra * Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted — to include at least one from 
each group A, B, G. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Warner, District Inspector. 


A. 

1. Translate: — 

Me si ccelicolse voluissent ducere vitam, 

Has mihi servassent sedes. Satis una superque 
Vidimus excidia et cap tie superavimus urbi, 

Sic o sic positum effati discedite corpus, 

Ipse rnanu mortem inveniam ) miserebitur hostis 
Exuviasque petet. 

Virgil — JEneid , II. 

10 marks. 
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2. Translate: — Appendix L, 

Milites non longiore oratione cohortatus, quam uti sum pristime R TftTT| ^ 

virtutis memoriam. retinerent neu perturbarentur animo kostiumque nation 
impetum fortiter sustinerent, quod non longius liostes aberant quatn ^ u estl0n s - 
quo telurn adigi posset, proelii committendi sigmim dedit. Atque in Male 
alteram partem item coliortandi causa profectus pugnantibus occuirit. 2eadwrs. 
— QjEBAR — B.G., II. 10 marks. A B or c 

3. Translate : — Paper. 


Galli neque sustinere se prolapsi neque assurgere ex voraginibus 
poterant, nec aut corpora animis aut animos spe sustinebant, alii fessa a?gre 
trahentes membra, alii ubi semel victis tsedio aniiuis procubuissent, inter 
jumenta et ipsa jacentia passim morientes ; maximeque omnium vigilne 
conficiebant per quatriduum jam et tres noctes tolerate. 

Liyy, Book XXII. 10 marks. 


B. 

4. Translate into Latin : — 


“ Tbe Consul’s army, ■which was hemmed in, heard the shout of their 
brethren, and flew to arms ; and so hotly did they fight all night, that 
the Aequians had no time to attend to the new foe.” 10 marks. 

5. Translate into Latin : — 


(a. ) I am aware of what importance it is to the Republic that ail our 
forces should assemble. 

(b.) The most necessary things do not so much require skill as 
labour. 5 marks. 

C. 

G. Give the perfect, indie., 1st sing., and the supine, if used, of the 
verbs queer o, pasco, jingo, veto, and gaudeo. 10 marks. 

7. Give the genitive plural of ordo, classis, and nix, and compare 

gracilis , and malus. 5 marks. 

8. Give the Latin prepositions corresponding to the following, and 
say what case each governs : — among , towards, below , without. 5 marks. 

9. Give a rule for the use of the “ ablative absolute.” Express in 
Latin — At the beginning of spring Pompey arrives in Spain. 5 marks. 

10. Describe briefly the war with Pyrrhus. 5 marks. 


FRENCH. — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions are to be attempted , one at least from each 
section A , B, G. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate 

J’admirais les coups de la fortune qui releve tout a coup ceux 
qu’elle a le plus abaisses, cette experience me faisait esperer qu’ 
Ulysse pourrait bien revenir enfin dans son royaume apres quelque 
longue souflrance. Ie pensais aussi en moi-meme que je pouri-ais 
encore revoir Mentor, quoiqu’il eut et 6 emmene dans les pays les plus 
mconnus de l’Ethiopie. Pendant que je retardais un pen mon depart, 
pour tacher d’en savoir des nouvelles, Sesostris, qui etait fort age, mourut 
Bubitement, et sa mort me replongea dans de nouveaux malheurs. — 
TeUmaque, 10 marks, 

Z 
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Appendix L. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paper. 


2. Translate : — 

Tout etablissement 

Vent tard et dure peu. La main des Parques blemes 
JDe vos jours et des miens se joue 6galement. 

Hostermes sont pareils par leur courte duree. 

Qui de nous des clartes de la voute azuree 
Doit jouir le dernier? Est il aucun moment 
Qui vous puisse assurer d’un second seulement ? 

Mes arriere-neveux me devront cet ombrage 
He bien ! defendrez-vous au sage 
De se donner des soins pour le plaisir d’autrui ? 

La Fontaine — Fables. 

10 marks. 

3. Translate: — 

Jerusalem pleura de se voir profanee ; 

Des enfants de Levi la troupe consternee 
En poussa vers le ciel des hurlements affreux : 

Moi seul donnant l’exemple aux timides Hebreux 
Deserteur de leur loi, j’approuvrai l’entreprise, 

Et par la de Baal meritai la pretrise ; 

Par lk je me rendis terrible a mon rival, 

Je ceignis la tiare, etmarchai son egal. 

Bacine — Athalie . 

10 marks. 


B. 

4. Translate into French : — 

Sweden -was always free up to tbe middle of the fourteenth century. 
In this long space of time the government changed more than once ; 
but the innovations were all in favour of liberty. The first magistrate 
had the name of king, a title which is given to powers very different in 
different countries. 10 marks. 

5. Express in French : — 

He has preached before the king. 

He arrived before you. 

A month before. 

In peace and in war. 

He lives in that house. 10 marks. 


a 

G. Give a list of five adjectives that require the preposition d, and 
five that require the preposition de after them. 5 marks. 

7. Give the Feminine forms of ami, chanteur, sujet. 

Plural forms of feu , fils, mal . 

Compare the adjectives bort, petit , cher. 5 marks. 

8. Explain the following expressions which occur in the prescribed 
portion of La Fontaine : — 

Les Levantius ; Point de franche lippee ; Le Pcet du bon Horace ; 
Se mil de giboyer ; Coups de poings trottaimt. 5 marks. 

9. Write out all the first persons (singular and plural) of the 
preterite indicative of Fairs, Nailre, Peindre , Fuir, Valoir. 5 marks. 

10. Give a rale for the use of the article in French when it is not 
used in English, and vice versa , and express in French : — * 

Ancient and modem history. 

The satraps or governors of provinces. 5 marks. 
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FRENCH.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


N.B . — Only five, questions are to be attempted — one at least from each 
group A, B, C. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 


Male 

Teachers. 

A, B, or C 
Tapers. 


A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Un succes si inesperts fit regarder Mentor comme un homme cheri et 
inspire des dieux. Aceste, touche de reconnaissance, nous avertit 
qu’il craignait tout pour nous si les vaisseaux d’Enee revenaient en 
Siciie : il nous en donna un pour retourner sans retardcment en notro 
pays, nous combla de presents, et nous pressa de partir, pour prevenir 
tous les mallieurs qu’il prevoyait, mais il ne voulnt nous donner ni un 
pilote ni des raraeurs de sa nation, de peur qu’ils ne fussent trop 
exposes sur les cotes de la Grece. 10 marks. 

2. Translate: — 

La moutonni^re creature 
Pesait plus qu’un fromage ; outre que sa toison 
Etait d’une epaisseur extreme 
Et melee a peu pres de la meme faeon 
Que la barbe de Polypheme, 

Elle empetra si bien les serves du corbeau. 

Que le pauvre animal ne put faire retraite ; 

Le berger vient, le prend, l’enc.ige bien et bean, 

Se donne a ses enfans pour servir d’amusette. 

Il faut se mesurer ; la consequence est nette : 

Mai prend a volereaux de faire les voleurs. 

L’exemple est un dangereux leurre : 

Tous les mangeurs de gens ne sont pas grands seigneurs 
Ou la guepe a passe le moucheron demeure. 10 marks. 

3. Translate into English ; — 

Helas 1 Lieu voifc mon cceur. Plut a ce Dieu puissant 
Qu’Athalie oubliat un enfant innocent, 

Et que du sang d’ Abner sa cruaute contente 
Crfit calmer par ma mort le ciel qui la tourmente ! 

Mais que peu vent pourlui vos inutiles soins % 

Quand vous perirez tous, en perira-t-il moms 1 
Dieu vous ordonne-t-il do tenter l’im possible 1 
Pour obeir aux lois d’un tyran inflexible, 

MoTse, par sa mere au. Nil abandonne, 

Se vit, presque en naissunt, a perir condamne ; 

Mais Dieu, le conservant contre toute esperance, 

Fit par le tyran meme Clever son enfance. 

Aihalie , v 2. 

10 marks, 

Z 2 
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B. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachen, 

A, B, or C 
Papers. 


4. Translate into French : — 

The appearance of Y enice surprises rather than pleases. You fhir.L- 
at first you see a sunken city, and some reflection is necessary before 
you can admire the genius of those who won for themselves this home 
upon the waters. 10 marks. 

5. Translate into French ; — 

(a.) There are apples in your garden. 

(&.) I take a walk every day. 

(c.) He replied to us a month ago. 

(d.) Has anything been said to my brother ? 

(e.) I fear that your master may punish you. 

5 marks. 


0 . 


6. Parse fully the following words which occur in the extract from 

Athalie : — PM t, crUt, peuveni, naissant, fit. 10 marks. 

7. Give the plural of the following nouns ; — clou , aieul, cbU, monsieur, 
cent. 

Compare the adverbs : — follement , Men, mal , peu. 5 marks. 

. S. Write out the present subjunctive of valoir , hair, jeter, craindre , 
due. 5 marks. 

9. How do the following adjectives form their feminine : — Sec, grec , 

menteur, vengeur, epais ? 5 marks. 

10. Give rules for the use of interrogative pronouns according as 
persons or things are referred to. Write in French : — 

Of whom are you speaking 1 

What do yon want 1 

What is it about '] 5 marks. 


BOTANY. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper, 

N.B , — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

1. Give a botanical description of the natural order crucifer® ; state 

the general qualities belonging to plants of this order, and name some 
of the most important. 10 marks. 

2. Describe clearly the structure and function of the prothallium, in 

ferns. • 10 marks. 

3. Give a general description of a fungus } and state how fungi differ 

from other plants. 10 marks. 

4. The poppy and fumitory tribes are closely allied. In what respects 

do they differ 1 ? 10 marks. 

5. Give a botanical description of the blackberry. To what natural 

order does it belong? 10 marks, 
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6. Describe the structure aud development of cwk. Where does cork ■Appendix L. 

occur, and what is its physiological value ? 5 marks. Ex3mi _ 

7. What changes take place in the seed during the process of germi- nation 

nation 1 5 marks. Qnesdona. 

8. What terms are used to denote (a) cohesion or its absence, M.h 

( b ) adhesion or its absence, of the perianth 1 o marks. Teachers. 

9. In what British ferns is the fructification produced (a) on the A , p aper _ 
margin of the frond, (5) on a distinct branch, (c) on a fertile frond 1 

5 marks. 

10. Mention two natural orders or genera under each of the following 
heads : — 

(a) Flower regular, polypetalous, ovary compound. 

(5) Monopetalous, ovary inferior. 

(c) Monopetalous, ovary superior. 5 marks. 


A, B, or C 
Papers. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mi*. Worsley, District Inspector. 

1. Describe botanically tlie parts of the flower in the buttercup, 
daisy, pea, primrose. 1 0 marks. 

% Give the scientific names of the following plants, and refer each to 
its natural order: — Common clematis, garden pea, potato, tobacco, 
cowslip. 10 marks. 

3. Give fully the characters of the leguminosce. Name four plants 

belonging to tins order. 10 marks. 

4. Give two examples respectively of the ranunculacese, uinbelliferse, 

rosace re. composite. 10 marks. 

5. Describe wheat by its root, stem, leaves, inflorescence, stamens, 

pistil, fruit. 10 marks. 

6. Define node , internode, petiole , spike. 5 marks. 

7. Describe the common daisy by reference to its root, stem, leaves, 

corolla. 5 marks. 

8. What cryptogamic plants possess stems 5 marks. 

9. Name various kinds of simple leaves, with examples. 5 marks. 

10. What plants respectively yield mustard, pepper, quinine, opium, 

tea 1 ? 5 marks. 


BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed. 


MUSIC.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 

1. Write out the substance of Hullah’s remarks on the proper 
position of the body, the production of the voice, breathing, &c., when 
fi i n ghig. 10 marks. 
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5 marks. 

S. Between what notes in tlie major scales of Fa, La, Be, and Mi 
flat is the tritone found 1 5 marks. 

9. In what key is the following piece ? Give reasons for your 
answer. 



4 marks. 
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DRAWING. 

Three hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B. — The name of the Teacher and of his School to he written on 
paper. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dickie, District Inspector. 

The examination consists of three parts : 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Practical Geometry and Perspective. 

3. Object Drawing and Shading. 

I.— FREEHAND DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

A drawing of the example supplied is to be made on an enlarged 
scale, the height to be increased about two inches and the width in 
proportion. 

II. — OBJECT DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

The Inspector will place before the candidate an ordinary chair, and 
on it, diagonally, a felt hat. Beside and in front of the hat he will 
place an ink-bottle , with a pen in it. 

All the objects are to be drawn. 

III.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND PERSPECTIVE. 

50 Marks. 

N ote. — Any five of the following questions may be attempted. Answers 
should be written on one side of the paper only, and where a construction is 
not obvious, an explanation should be given, the points being marked with 
letters. 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question, unless the construction 
is neatly drawn , and all lines are shown. 


1. Describe two circles (Jiam. Hin. and 2 in.) touching each other. 

Mark a point G on circumference of large circle and 2£- in. from centre 
of smaller circle. Describe a third circle, enclosing and touching the 
two circles, and passing through the point G. 10 marks. 

2. Strike an arc M N of 2 in. radius, and show how the centre can be 

found by geometrical construction. Mark a point o in the arc, midway 
between Si and N. Through o draw a tangent to the arc when the 
centre is inaccessible. 10 marks. 

3. Make a drawing of a semi-elliptical arch with nine voussoirs ; 
keystone, 3 feet high ; major axis, 12 feet ; minor, 8 feet. (Obtain 
the curve with a piece of thread). Scale 1 foot = A inch. 10 marks. 

4. Show by a diagram where the vanishing points are to be found for 
the diagonals of the ceiling and floor of a cubical apartment. 

10 marks. 

5. A prism 8 feet high stands on a triangular base which has one 
side 6 feet and another 5 feet long, and these side3 include an angle of 
40°. The 5 feet side of the base runs to the right at an angle of 50°, 
and the 6 feet side runs to the left. The nearest angle is 4 feet to 
the right, 2 feet in the picture. Place the prism in perspective. 

Height of eye, 5 feet ; length of line of direction, 11 feet; scale 

10 marks. 

6. Show how to construct a scale of chords. Having made such a 

scale, lay off augles of 30°, 50°, and 70°, from a point S, with a line 
ST. 5 marks. 


Appendix L. 

Exami- 
7 nation 

each Questions. 

Male 

Teadhers. 

A. B, or C 
Papers. 
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Append', xL. 7. Show how to draw a line equal to any given arc of a circle (two 

Exami- ways). _ 4 marks, 

nation S. Draw two circles that will toucli another of equal radius and each 
Questions. 0 ther at the same time. 4 marks. 

Mile 9. An octagonal pyramid is S feet high, and has the sides of base 
Teachers. 2 feet long. The nearest side of the base is parallel to and on the pic- 
A, iTorC tlire hne 4 feet to the right. Show the figure in perspective. 

Papers. Height of eye and line of direction as above (9 and 5) ; scale J"=r. 

6 marks. 

10. Place in perspective a regular hexagon of 3 feet sides lying on 
the ground, with its nearest side 3 feet to the right, and 2 feet in the 
picture, and parallel to the picture plane. 

Height of eye, &c., and scale as before. 6 marks. 


TONIC SOL-PA. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Steede, District Inspector. 

1. In going to the first sharp key what changes are made — 

(a.) With respect to the displacement of a tone by a new one 1 
(6.) With regal'd to mental effects 1 

(c.) A tone in the old key is raised a komma or degree in the new key 
— which is it, and why is it raised 1 (As shown on modulator.) 

15 marks. 

2. Copy the following rhythms, aud underneath each pulse write its 
corresponding time name : — 

II l l : l-,l l 

: l II 

12 marks. 

3. What is meant by key D, key E, &c. 1 Show how key E b and 

key A b can be most easily found from a tuning fork. 8 marks. 

4. Underneath each tone of the following phrase write its pitch (as 
E, D, &c.) :— 

5Ley Cl 

: s\cl: m \ l : f\m : r i cl 

8 marks. 

5. 'What effect does the two-pulse measure produce *? Name its two 

forms. What parts of a tune are affected by these forms ? 7 marks. 

6. Which are the dissonant intervals of the seal© 1 ? Why are they so 


called ? Name the tones between which they occur. 8 marks. 

7. Explain w M 80 twice.”. Illustrate by an example. 4 marks. 

S. Copy the following time names, and underneath each write its corre- 
sponding pulse, using l for the tones sung — 

tafasefe, taa-fe, aataitee , saatai, tact , aatai. 6 marks. 

9. What relation does dn bear to ray, and ta to doh 1 1 4 marks. 

10. Explain D. C. and D. S. 4 msu-ke. 
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Appf-ndixL. 


HANDICRAFT.— 50 Marks. 

An Lorn* and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to he attempted. 

Mr. Robinson - , Assistant Surveyor, Board of Public 'Works. 

1. Give sketch of bracket to support a shelf 1 2 " wide. Describe the c 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 


methods used in attaching it to wall Mark on sketch dimensions of 
the wood used. 10 marks. 

2. Describe and give sketches of the following joints used in joinery : 

Doicel , mortise and tenon, dove-tail , mitre, halved. State for what 
description of work each joint is generally used. 10 marks. 

3. Describe fully the process of reglazing a window, and name the 

various kinds of glass. What two kinds or putty are used, and what is 
the composition of each 1 S marks. 

4. Describe the operations necessary in soldering ; the tools required, 

and the composition of hard and soft solder. S marks. 

5. Describe fully the process of preparing, painting, graining, and 

varnishing woodwork. Also, how you would set about whitening ceiling, 
and repapering walls of a room. 12 marks. 

6. Describe fully the operations necessary in gilding. Also, the tools 

required in the work. 5 marks. 

7. Describe the various kinds of locks, hinges, screws and nails in 
common use, and the particular work for which each is best suited. 

5 marks. 

8. Describe the various kinds of timber commonly used in carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work, and state for what particular work each kind is best 
suited. Give the dimensions of Ci battens,” l% deals,” and “plank-s” 

o marks. 

9. Describe how you would prepare and apply white distemper. 

5 marks. 

10. State how you would make paste, mount a map on cloth, and 

attach to roller. What precautions require to be taken as the work 
proceeds'? f> marks. 


HYGIENE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. 'What are the general means for preventing the spread of zymotic 

diseases'? 10 marks. 

2. Describe the direct effects of exercise — 

(a) On the lungs. 

(b) On the heart and blood vessels. 

(c) On the skin. 10 marks. 

3. Describe in order the several processes and changes which bread 

undergoes from the time it is taken into the mouth until the digestion 
is conrolete. 10 marks. 

4. By what tests would you decide whether the ventilation of a room 

is perfect or not? 10 marks. 
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JjppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A, B, or 0 
Papers. 


5. Explain the importance of carefully adapting the clothing to the 

seasons. 10 marks. 

6. Describe the nature and effects of the power of diffusion in gases. 
What are the chief auxiliaries to this power, and how do they act ? 

5 marks. 

7. State six of the details to which we must attend to prevent a cold, 

5 marks. 

8. Discuss briefly the propriety of using sleeping draughts. 

5 marks. 

9. Describe the principal characteristics of a good well. 5 marks. 

10. Explain the value of systematic school games for boys. 

5 marks. 


p aper GREEK. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted — one at least from each section, 
A, B, C. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

"E KTopa S' atTTT£p)(iQ kXoveiov EfEir' uei/g 'AxiWevq. 

'fig o’ ore vefipov opetrip i eviov i\u(poio Sirjrut, 

"Opcac euyijg, Sia r’ ayicea real clci fi{]aaag‘ 

Tor S' elvep rt Xudyci Ka-curriiEag viro 6apva>, 

'AXXa r avixvevwv 6iu epTceSov, 6(j>pa keu evpn. 

Homer — Iliad, XXII. 

10 marks. 

2. Translate into English : — 

N5r Si Beiopwv cal okottZv evpiffKto n)v piy f/peTzpav evijQeiav to tear 
(tpj^ac, ore 'OXvvBlovg atn/Xauvov rivec ivQirSs fSovXopevovg vpiv StaXeX’ 
Gijvat, rut n)v *A ptpiToXiy (pacrKELV TcapaSutreiv Kal to GpvXovpEvov vote 
aTSppijroy EKEii'O KaTUffKtvuaai, Tovrip 7rpocrayaydpEVOV, ri)v o’ } OXur0iwr 
•piXiav pera ravra r<L IT otiScliclv olaav vpirepav UZsXelv Kai row? ptv 
irporepcv trvppdxovz vpdg ciSinijaai, irapadovycu Se Lkeivoiq, GcrraXovff 
Si i vv ra rtXevraTa rw Mayrrjfuav napaSuHTEiv vrrotTxeo'Gcu nai tov 
$uita>.w 7 roXepov roXepjtmv vi rep avrOv avact^aaGat. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, H. 

10 marks. 

3. Translate : — 

IIpiJijEJ'oc Si v Boi wrioe eiiQvg ply pup/ixiov tov iireGbpei yeveaQai 
avijp ra ptyuAa vpa-reiv hcavon' nat Sia ravnjy rrjv ETndvplay ec oice 
Topy/q upyvpLOv r Aeovrirtp. ’Ejtei Si avveyivETO eiceIvo), havoc 
vopiaag etvai cat u px £iv *ai fiXog ujv role irpai rote, pi) yrraadai 
Evepyeruiy, i)XQev eig ravrag jag ovv Kvptp i rpcdjEtp* 

Xenophon — Anabasis, II. 

10 marks. 
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B. 


Append LcL. 


4. Translate into Greek : — ExamT" 

There they halted three days, ard from the great king there came nation 
Tissaphernes and the brother of the king’s wife^ and three other Questions. 
Persians : but numerous slaves followed. 10 marks. m-j!c 

0 , Translate into Greek : — Teach™. 

I think you happy in your disposition. A 1 Paper, 

They became more powerful than ever. 

5 marks. 


C. 


6. Give the future and perfect of the following irregular verbs : — 

udvapai, rraloj, (pddvto, ripyo>, iXavyoj. 10 marks. 

7. Distinguish between the uses of the optative mood with and with- 
out the particle ay. 5 marks. 

8. "Write out in full the declension of the adjective peyag. 

5 marks. 

9. State fully all the circumstances connected with the recall of 

Alcibiades from tlie Sicilian Expedition. 5 marks. 

10. What is the 2nd aorist active of — 


AtLKVli). 

QvtfOKl 0. 

ILda X u. 5 marks. 


GREEK, — 50 Marks.] A, B, or C 

Papers. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted — to include at least one from each 
group , A. B, G. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate : — 

T crXadt, pijrep ipi), teat avdayto, Krjoopivrj 7rip, 

Mj; az } tpiXijv nzp eoutrav, iv 6<p6aXpol(Ji 'itojpai 

G UVOfltVT]V‘ TOTE 5* OU Tl bwtJCOpat, a yyvpEVOQ 7Tfp, 

XpatopElv apyaXzas yap 'QXvpmoe avTupipzadai . 

V H oti yap fiE) teat ttWor aXE^ipEvai pspaioTa 
itoodc TE-ayotv , ctiro (3rj\rw Oecnretrioio'. 

Homer — Iliad, I. 

10 marks. 

2. Translate into English : — 

Uptv ci ravra TrpcL^ai, pi) (tkokeIte tlq zl-uiy ret /BiXnora iririp vpoty 
vtp* vpwv ajraXeirdtLL ftovXijotTfiL’ ov yap EvpT]OET€ , rt teat tovtov 

povou TTEpiyiyvEffOai piXXovioc, TraOelv uCiicw c rt kclkov Toy tclvt ’ ElirovTa 
cat ypatjjavra, pjjSey ci uxpEXijtrai to. irpaypara, 6XXa cat tic to Xot—iv 
paXXov t ti Tj vvv ro ra /3fXrtora XiyEtv tpopEpioTEpoy 7rotjJtrat. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs , III. 

10 marks. 
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AwmditL 3. Translate into English : — 

Exami- Neavtonos & rig twv Tapovrwv hvaljaas ifasv Ac ot /*. iiKaXavSa i'it) t/, 
Questions. Tc inBfimtrBai nal to Xvtreiv n)v yctjivpav. AijXov yap ore Ui8spevou e t, 
vucav foiitru y f/rrucrdai. ’Eciv ftv oZv viKtom, tL Set \velv avroug n)v 
Teachers, ytyvpav j OuSe yap av sroWttt yefvpa t tom v eyotpev Txv ottou (puytwrtr 


A, B, or C jfy/Etc crudiofisv. 
Papers. 


B. 


Xenopiion — Anabasis , II., iv. 

10 marks. 


4. Translate into Greek : — 

The heralds of the king indeed said tlieae things, and the Greeks 
heard them with disgust ; however Clearchus said this much only, that 
it was not the part of conquerors to deliver up their arms. 

10 marks. 

5. Translate : — 

If we have anything we will give it. 

Shall I then tell you the cause ? 5 marks. 


C. 

6. Write the persons of the present subjunctive of ei/ii (I am), and of 
the 1st aorist (middle) optative mood of tvtttio (I strike). 

10 marks. 

7. Give rules for the use of the dative case, and express in Greek— 

I have many friends. 5 marks. 

S. Give tide derivations of : — 

' Pijyfia . 

^rpifipa. 

’Ot/iwyrj. 5 marks. 

9. Decline ywfj and iyuf, and compare atjtppuiv and pi\ag. 

5 marks. 

10. Give an account of the Battle of Chmronea, and mention the im- 
mediate consequences of it. 5 marks. 


A T Paper. IPJSH. — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questio?is are to be attempted viz. : — One in Section A, two 
in Section B, and two in Section G. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

Translate into Irish : — 

1. Many prefer to visit it early in summer when the hawthorn is in 
bloom, and Nature wears her freshest garb ] but the greatest influx of 
visitors is in autumn, when the changing hues of the trees give richness 
and variety to the woods, to which also the ripe ruddy berries of the 
arbutus lend an additional charm unknown elsewhere. 10 marks. . 

2. In many countries, and especially in England, hunting the fox is 
a favourite field-sport. Gentlemen on horseback hunt him with bounds ; 
lie has been known to run fifty miles, and after all to save his life, by 
wearying out the dogs as well as the horses and huntsmen. 5 marks. 
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Section B. Appendixi* 

Translate into English : — Exami- 

3 . CCgup ban-maop Da n-gaipci liag, ag “abac na cdna poin pea- oJesSons 
cfioin Gipionn, gonaD Don cdm pn DopxnbioD an pann po : — 

CCn cam pn po cumaD arm Teachers . 

'Cpi liaca noca lem-gann; iJPaoer. 

Liac uaccaip bamne bpeacca 

If 1 liac mine cpuitmeacca 

CCn cpeappiac, tmne ba lonn 

Liac 1 me uaipoe D’annlann. 10 marks. 

4 . Ip e I011 cugaDap "Cuata *Oe *Oanann Leo a Yip uaipngipe .1. 
cnoba copcpa, agup ubla caicne, agup caopa cubapca; agup 05 
gab ail cpiuca ceuD 0 b-piacpac Lairii pip an THuai-6 do turn caop 
no na caopaib uata, agup D’pup caoptann ap an g-caop pn, agup 
audio buaDa lomba ag an g-caopcann pn agup agd caopaib. 

6 marks. 

5 . CCp on “Dan anil pa mataip Don cpifip po goipuoip, *Da Chic 
Dhanann Don Da cnoc pliD a luacaip T)hea$uiD a n-*Oeaphuihan. 

5 marks. 

6. Do glac an Copp meipieac lappacc do Deunab; do paic p a 
muineul pana p'op agup do cappamg pi amac an cndhi, Dubaipc pi 
an nan pn gop Doig l£i go m-beibeab ain paol-cu peaprnac D’a pocal. 

marks. 

Section C. 

7. Write notes on the idiomatic expressions : — T)om bualao (to strike 

me), leac-puil, am aonap (alone), and ceann (head). 10 marks. 

8. Write short notes on the assertive verb ip. 10 marks. 

9. Give the situation and modern designation of each of the following 
places : — Murthola , Loch Uair 7 Inse Gall 7 Buas, and Magh Haoin. 

5 marks. 

10. Decline an cnoc apo and cm bo ban. 5 marks. 


IRISH. — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions are to he attempted , vis. : — One in Section A , two 
in Section B, and two in Section G. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

Translate into Irish : — • 

1. “Why that’s like pulling off our hats,” said Jack. “Ah! ah! 
Papa,” cried Betsy, “ I have found you out. You have been telling ns 
of our own country, and what is done at home all this while.” “ But,” 
said Jack, “ we don’t bum stones, or eat grease and powdered seeds, 
or wear skins and caterpillar’s webs, or play with tigers.” 10 marks, 

2. A small table stood by my bedside having on it a basin full of 
cold tea, which was my night drink. On one occasion my light was 
extinguished, and I heard a scratching against the legs of the table. 

5 marks. 
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Section B. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions, 

Male 
Teachers , 


A, B, or C 
Paper. 


Translate into English : — 

3. Jitieafi baoi no tyurnne a s-ciopago nap p^anpao apulong. "Ciagura 

of fin n’-pof Tfleauba asup Oitiolla 50 n-tusanof, peapann n6iB, 
jonctn 1 ftn imeipce tiiac u-Uvhdip. CCongup mac Ugthbip, fa plait 
oppa coif,. CCf uaia ammmgmopna peapamn map gabpan coirmuibe 
a n-feipinn. 10 marks. 

4. 06 h-aic map gab an peap fin uatb ? ap “04ipTipe. “ Ro p^ap 

pe pmn 50 oeigeanac ap&p ” ap plan. ““Oo beipimpe mo bpiatap” 
ap “O&pupe “ Jupab e "Oiapmmn 0 Uuibne pern po ba ann ; agup 
cabpaihpe bap 5-comre pib ajap leigin ap a lopj ian, agup cuip- 
peanpa gionn ccsuf pianna Cipeann cugaib. 10 marks. 

5. “Oo glnaif Spaume poimpe amac, agup no tabaip “Oiapmam pe 

n-a muirirap. agap ip 6 a nabaipc “ CC Oipin line phinn epean no 
neanpanpa pip na seapaib 6n no cuipean opm ? 5 marks. 

6. Ocpap p6g an leaga. Seacam luce neunca an aepairm. Copac 

plainee conlan. “Oo peap p6 puap aip an m-bficap Raib cti 05 an 
3-cappaig? Co paop a’ pip peinip liom. Smarts. 


Section 0. 


7. What nouns are comprised in second declension 1 State in detail 

how the various cases (in singular and plural) in this declension are 
formed from the nominative case. 10 marks. 

8. Give the situation and modem designation of each of the following 
places : — Rurthach , Magh Mucha , Finn roLcara, Uisrdooh, Loch Cuuu. 

10 marks. 

9. Give as approximately as you can, hy reference to English words, 
the sounds of the following Irish diphthongs : — CCo, ia, 61, ai, and 01. 

5 marks. 

10. Conjugate the verb clumim, I hear, in the indicative mood, past 

tense, active voice, synthetic form. 5 marks. 


EXTEA SUBJECTS. — FEMALES. 

EBENCH. — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper, 

A j?aper.° Only five questions to he attempted — one at least from each group, A, E, 0. 

Mr. Seymoue, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Tons les jours etaient des jours de fete ; on n’entendait plus qua le 
gazouillement des oiseaux, ou la douce haleine des zephyrs qui sejouaient 
dans les rameaux des arbres, on le murmure d’une onde claire qni 
tomhait de quelque rocher, ou les chansons que les muses inspiraient 
aux hergers qui suivaient Apollon. Ce dieu leur enseignait a rem- 
porter le prix de la course, et a percer de fleches les daims er les cerfs. 
Les dieux mimes devinrent jaloux des bergers ; cette vie leur parut 
plus douce que toute leur glorie; et ils rappellkrent Apollon dans 
l’Olympe. — Tefemaque, II. 10 marks, 
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2. Translate : — 

L ’hypocrite lea laissa faire 
Et pour pouvoir mener vers sou fort les ‘brebis, 

II voulufc aj outer la parole aux habits. 

Chose qu’il croyait necessaire. 

Mais cela gata sou affaire : 

H ne put du pasteur contre faire la voix. 

Le ton dont il parla fit retentir les bois : 

Et decouvrit tout le mystere. — La Fontaine. 

10 marks. 


JppeiuHu'L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions, 

Female 
Teachers . 

A, B, or 0 
Paper, 


3. 

0 filles de Levi, troupe jeune et fidele, 

Que deja le Seigneur embrase de son zele, 

Qui venez si souvent partager mes supirs, 

Enfants, ma seule joie en mes longs deplaisirs, 

Ces festons dans vos mains, et ces fieurs sur vos tetes, 
Autrefois convenaient a nos pompeuses fetes. 

Athalie. 10 marks. 

B. 

4. Translate into French : — 

Behold a man who has sought only to make himself happy : he has 
thought to gain this by riches, and by absolute authority : he possesses 
all that he can desire ; and yet he is contemptible by his riches and by 
his authority itself. 10 marks, 

5. Express in French : — 

They have money enough. 

She has many friends. 

They have written to each other. 5 marks. 

C. 

6. Write out the imperative mood of s'en oiler . 5 marks. 

7. Give the feminine form of the adjectives blanc, favori, matin, sec , 
and decline the pronouns tu and elle in singular and plural. 5 marks. 

8. Conjugate the following verbs : — 


Courir, Dormir , Pouvoir , Savoir. 5 marks. 

9. Give the rule for the agreement of the past participle, with its 

subject and object respectively, where used with the auxiliary avoir, 
with examples. 10 marks. 

10, State the rules for the position of the adjective in French in 
relation to the noun which it qualifies. Illustrate by examples. 5 marks. 


BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Oily five questions to le attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Wobsley, District Inspector. 

1. Give the scientific names of three distinct species of buttercup, 
with the characteristics which distinguish each of them. 10 marks. 

2. Describe the peculiarities of pines and of palms, referring each to 
its natural order, and giving some account of the principal varieties. 

10 marks. 

3. What is phyllotaxis ? Describe the various kinds. 10 marks. 
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Appendix!* 4 . Give a botanical description of Indian com, stating also its botani- 
Exami- cal name, and the order to which it belongs. 10 marks, 

natiou 5. Describe four different ways in which stamens are inserted, giviu<r 
Questions. 'botanical terms. 10 marks. 

Femah 6 . Name the varieties of cellular tissue, showing the distinction 
Teachers, between them. 5 marks. 

a 1 Paper. 7. What are the four whorls of which a complete flower consists ] 
Explain monochlamydeous , dichlamydeous , acldamydeous. 5 marks. 

8 . "What are the two types of compound leaves 1 How do they differ! 

5 marks. 

9 Define the terms raceme , umbel , involucre , cellulose , qMnick. 

5 marks. 

10. What vegetable products respectively are obtained from corchoras , 
capsularis f linum usitatissimum 1 5 marks. 


A, B, or 0 
Papers. 


BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

1. Give the scientific names of the following plants, and refer each 

to its natural order : — Sweet mignonette, sweet violet, common flax, 
dandelion, common ash. 10 marks. 

2. Enumerate and describe the several layers of the bark , specifying 

the functions of each and noting the industrial uses some of these sub- 
serve. 10 marks. 

3. Describe the corolla in cmcifei'w and in composites. 10 marks. 

4. What are phyllodes , glumes , setai, l-igules, vittai ? In what plants 

are these to be found respectively ? 10 marks. 

5. Describe the fibro-vaseular and cellular systems of the leaf. How 

are they modified hfithe petiole ? 10 marks. 

6 . Name and describe four forms of venation. 5 marks. 

7. What is meant by the terms cauline , sessile, glabrous , applied to 

leaves? What are peduncles 1 5 marks. 

8 . Name five plants belonging to the Solanacece order. 5 marks. 

9. Describe technically the flower of a daffodil or a tulip. 5 marks. 

10. Give three examples of dehiscent, and three of indeliiscent fruits. 

5 marks. 


MUSIC. — 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted: 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mi*. Murphy, District Inspector. 

1. Write out in the key of Ea the first four bars of any school 

song you know (first and second parts). 12 marks. 

2 . 


SB 






tr 




If the above passage is sung by a man’s 
sounds sung by putting it into the bass clef. 


voice, show the actual 
10 marks. 
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4. "Write out in four bars of Alla Breve time with proper key 
si-mature the ascending and descending minor scale of Si flat. 

10 marks. 


5. Where and into what key or keys does modulation occur in the 
following? Ey plain your answer. 



Name the intervals in the above chords and say what each becomes 
on inversion. 5 marks. 

7. When is a scale said to he relative to another ? Give two examples. 

5 marks, 
fc. 



Transpose the above passage into Mi major. Give time signature. 

5 marks. 

9. Write the four most common characters used to denote the 
duration of sound ; and the four to denote the duration of silence. 

5 marks. 

10. What is syncopation 1 Write three bars in syncopated time 

5 marks. 


2 A 
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AppendizL, 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


DRAWING. 

Three hours allowed for this subject. 


Female N.B. — The name, of the Teacher and of her School to he written on 

Teachers, each paper. 

u Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

apers * Mr. Dickie, District Inspector. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

1 . Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Practical Geometry and Perspective. 

3. Object Dm wing and Shading. 


I.— FREEHAND DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

A drawing of the example supplied is to be made on an enlarged 
scale j the height to be increased one inch, and other* parts in propor- 
tion. 

II.— OBJECT DRAWING.- 50 Marks. 

The examiner will place before the candidates, so as to face them 
obliquely, a basin and jug. The drawing to be made of such a size 
as to fairly fill the paper. 

III.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND PERSPECTIVE. 

50 Marks. 

Note. — Any five of the following questions may be attempted. Answers 
should he written on one side of the paper only , and where a construction 
is not obvious^ an explanation should be given , the points being marked 
with letter's. 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question unless the construction U 
neatly drawn and all lines are shown. 


1. Construct a diagonal scale showing yards, feet, and inches. (Scale, 

f" to 1 yard.) 10 marks. 

2. Show how to construct a spiral or volute by means of tangential 

arcs of circles. 10 marks. 

3. Divide a circle 4 inches in diameter into 5 equal parts by means 

of concentric circles. 8 marks. 

4. A circle of 2 feet radius is in a vertical plane at right angles with 
the picture plane, and touches the ground plane at a point 4 feet to the 
light and 3 feet in the picture. Draw* its perspective representation. 

Height of eye, 5 ft. Line of direction, 11 ft. Scale, 4" - !'• 

12 marks. 

5. Find two points 4 feet to right of spectator, one 1 foot and the other 
8 feet in the picture. On the line between these points erect a semi- 
circular vertical arch. 

Height of eye, &c., as above. Scale, J-" = 1'. 10 marks. 

6. Construct a triangle whose perimeter is 10 inches, and whose 

sides are in the proportion -4:5:7. 5 marks. 

7. The diagonal of a regular pentagon is 3 inches. Construct the 

figure. 5 marks. 

8. Draw an ellipse whose major axis is 12 and minor axis is 8 feet. 

Scale, 1 in. =3 1 foot. 1 marks, 
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9. Place in perspective a cylinder 4 feet in diameter and 5 feet long AppendbL. 

with its ends parallel to the picture plane, and the nearest end touching £ xami _ 
that plane at a point 3 feet to the right of the spectator. mition 

Height of eye, and line of direction as before. Scale, 4 in. = 1 foot. Questions. 

G marks, 

10. Place in perspective a circle on the ground 4 feet in diameter, leadien. 

and touching the picture plane 3 feet to the right of the spectator. 

Height of eve, and line of direction as before. Scale, 4 in. = 1 foot. £^3 ° 

5 marks. 


HYGIENE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Chambers. District Inspector. 

1. What are the chief causes that predispose to a cold? What are 

some of the more important consequences of a cold 1 10 marks. 

2. State the chemical and the physical changes in the air caused by 
breathing, and the changes in the air caused by combustion. 10 marks. 

3. What does the blood gain, and what does it lose in the lungs ? 

10 marks. 

4. How are zymotic diseases propagated ? Give the general character- 
istics, and the most fruitful causes of such diseases'? 10 marks. 

5. State and explain the causes to which the high infantile mortality 

in Large town.- is usually ascribed ? 10 marks. 

G. What arc the chief causes of the condition termed receptivity of 
disease ] 5 marks. 

7. 'What are tlie chief circumstances that favour digestion? 5 marks. 

8 . What are the evil effects that arise from not keeping a dwelling- 

house clean ? 5 marks. 

9. Specify the impurities of the air in crowded and ill-ventilated 

rooms ? 5 marks. 

10. Why is it important that food should be properly masticated? 

What are the uses of the saliva ? 5 marks. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS.- 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted . 

Mr. Hamilton, Head Inspector. 

Mr. He aden, District Inspector. 

1. If we mix a pound of water at 100° C. with six pounds of water 

at 0° 0., what is the temperature of the mixture ? Compare this with 
the temperature produced by passing a pound of steam at 100° C. into 
six pounds of water at zero. 10 marks. 

2 . State the laws which regulate the intensity of radiant heat. How 

arc they demonstrated experimentally? 10 marks. 

3. On railway curves the outer rail is always higher than the inner 

rail. Why ? 10 marks. 

4. In a cold room an iron safe and a wooden table may be of pre- 

cisely the same temperature, yet the former feels much colder. State 
^hy. 10 marks. 

2 A 2 
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AppendixL. 5. When bathing, if the body is almost entirely immersed we can 
ExamT walk barefoot over rough stones without injuring the feet, but this is 
nation not possible when we are out of the water. Give the reason. 1 0 marks. 
Questions. G. Describe fully the compensation pendulum. 5 marks. 

jfag'li 7. In a lever of the third order there is always loss of power. Ex- 
Teachrrs. plain why tills is so. 5 marks. 

. B~or 0 ^ ien a boat is in danger of being upset the danger is much in- 
Papers, creased if the passengers stand up. Why is this ? 5 marks. 

9. Mention, some experiments which prove that sound is not propa- 
gated in a vacuum. 5 marks. 

10. If the echo arrives at your ear three seconds after the sound was 

emitted, how far distant must the reflecting surface be 1 5 marks. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted, 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Hara, District Inspector. 

1. State the principle on which the system of rotation of crops is 
based, and explain the several ways in which such a system is beneficial. 

10 marks. 

2. Name the two great divisions of grasses, with two examples of 

each division. At what stage of their growth are grasses in the best 
condition for the purposes of food? 10 marks. 

3. It is proposed to keep a cow on a two-acre farm. Explain how 

this may be done. 12 marks. 

4. Show how the quality of butter is injured by unskilful packing, 

where it takes several successive churnings to fill a firkin ; and state the 
precautions which should be taken to prevent this. 1 0 marks. 

5. Describe, as you would to a class, the several successive steps in 

the cultivation of celery. 8 marks. 

6. "What weight per statute acre of superphosphate alone may be 

used — (ft) on good light soils ; (b) on poor light soils 1 5 minks. 

7. Give a few of the precautions necessary to keep fowl in health. 

5 marks. 

8. How should fresh clover be treated before being given as food to 

cattle ? 5 marks. 

9. What is meant by a stolen crop? Name some crops which are 
grown sometimes as stolen and sometimes as principal crops. 5 marks. 

10. What substance forms the basis of cheese, and how is this 

separated from the milk ? 5 marks. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moray, District Inspector. 

1. What are the component parts of albumen? How is it specialised 
according to the nature of the different substances in which it occurs? 

10 marks. 

2. Describe the several methods of softening hard water. Explain 
fully the chemical change which takes place in each case. 10 marks. 
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3. State six important directions for the management of dust bins. Appeiulul. 

10 marks. Exl ,^ 

4. Describe in detail the process of scrubbing. 10 marks, nation 

5. What various plans are used to prevent starched articles from Questions, 

sticking 1 10 marks. Female 

6. What is the character of haricot beans as an article of food '! Tenders. 

How should they be cooked 1 5 marks. A c 

7. Wbat are the characteristics of good meat ? 5 marks. Pap«<a. 

8. How is Irish stew prepared 2 5 marks. 

9. Mention the various methods by which milk may be kept sweet 

in hot weather. 5 marks. 

10. What means should be provided for saving the refuse of food 1 

How should it be used 2 3 marks. 


TONIC SOL-FA— 50 Marks. 

Mr. SEraoUK, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Steede, District Inspector. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to he attempted. 

1. Show by the number of thirds {major and minor), fourths, and 
fifths found in the scale that its harmonic power is great and varied. 

15 marks. 

2. Copy the following rhythms, and underneath each pulse write its 
corresponding time name — 

{ I l :l • l : l • tl I l : :-•!} 

12 marks. 

3. What is a key tone? 7 marks. 

4. What is the pitch (as G, E, etc.) of the highest and lowest tones 
of the following phrase : — 

K.ey 3? 

1 d : l I S : t r | r : d i cl : — 

8 marks. 

5. Write a measure of each of the four forms of four-pulse measure, 

and give to each measure its name. S marks. 

6. Where is the dividing place in the scale ? Show that the two 
parts of the scale thus divided are similar, but not exactly the same. 

8 marks. 

7. What is meant by rate of movement? Explain M 70. 

4: marks. 

S. Copy the following time names, and underneath each write its 
corresponding pulse, using l for the tones sung — 

taa, tasatefe, aitee. saatcd, tau-fe , taatai, saa, aa. 

6 marks. 

9. Give the sol-fa names for chromatic (i,e. } sharpened and flattened) 

tones of the scale. 4 marks. 

10. Explain lente, aiagio, presto. 3 marks. 
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Appendix L. 

KINDERGARTEN.— 50 Marks. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Two hours allowed for this subject. 

Female 

Teachers. 

N.B. — Only Jwe questions to be attempted. 

A, B, or C 
Papers. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Strong®, District ] nspector. 


. 1. Show, with a series of at least eight figures, how the ninth gift 
should be introduced and developed. 10 marks. 

2. “ The principle of combining, uniting, or bringing into relation of 

opposites is a governing law through all Kindergarten occupations.” 
Explain and illustrate. 10 marks.. 

3. Write a full sketch of a lesson on one of the following : — Gifts 

II., III., XYII., XX. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the logical connexion of perforating with the previously 

introduced Kindergarten gifts. 10 marks. 

5. Compare the occupation material in the Kindergarten with the 

ordinary playthings of children as regards usefulness in the development 
of the faculties. 10 marks. 

6 Write out in detail the Kindergarten programme for second class, 
as prescribed by the Commissioners. 5 marks. 

7. What are the requisites needed for modelling 1 What are the first 
exercises in this art, and how are they extended 1 5 marks. 

S. Explain how the paper is prepared for folding in the eighteenth 
gift. 5 marks. 

9. State the nature of the division of the cube in the third, fourth, 

and fifth gifts respectively. 5 marks. 

10. Discuss the charge sometimes brought against Frcebefs system, 

that 11 it awakens the faculties of the young mind too soon and taxes 
them too much.” 5 marks. 


IRISH.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper 

Only five questions are to be attempted , viz.: — One vn Section, A , (wo 
in Section B } and two in Section C. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

Translate into Irish ; — - 

1. Who is this that cometh from the south, thinly clad in a light 
transparent garment ? Her breath, is hot and sultry; she seeks the 
refreshment of the cool shade ; she seeks the clear streams, the crystal 
brook to bathe her languid limbs. The brooks and rivulets fly from 
her and are dried up at lier approach. 10 marks. 
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They advanced very fast during the night, and at nine in the Appendix L 
morning they stopped near a stream, where the guards took leave of — — 
Ali Bey, and left him to the care of some Arabs who had joined liim on 
the road, 5 marks. Questions. 

Fcmafr 

Section B. Teachers, 

Translate into English ; — A. B, o: C 

Papers. 

3. *Oo 13 do op ag dicige na rote a yean puite, gop ruipeatbu'd f>6ib 
neutb bun coiiigtan pip in n-gpein, agup buh bnme lond gac ceot na 
5-cuatanap piaiii, agup 1 05 becmnacan na role a agup an baile, agup 
ug raippingipe pcropuig no reacc anil. CCgup ap i neatb no bi ann, 

Victor, aingiol phaupuig pein. 10 marks. 

4. “ Ip mop an coiiiapta euna nutrpe, a phinn, r ap. Oipfn a fcuigpm 
>0 b-panpan *0iapniutn ap niacaipe ITlhaemriuige agup gan no nain- 
getm ann acc'Ooipe na bot, agup rupa pa 11-a comap. 10 marks. 

5. “lump nuin anoip,” ap ^pumwe, ‘*cia an laocepun apgualainn 

neip Oipm mic ptnnn?” “ CCrd ann pun ” ap an npaoi. “1£oU 
meap miteanra mac ITlopna.” 0 marks. 

0. bi an neag-pi'a pean, agup bi an plait epona 

bf an teanb gteonac, agup bi an anap.c 
Lubca. CCnmun Lobca agup ubatt main 
TTd p.anapc geup, niait againn. 5 marks. 

Section C. 

7. What is the root or simplest form of the verb? State fully what • 
changes have to be made when forming from this root the present and 
jiust tenses of the indicative mood. 10 marks. 

S. Give the situation and modern designation of each of the following 
places : — Ath Cliath, Eisgir Eeada, Inbhior Jfor, Slight Dhala , and 
Tvcigh Jnbhir. 10 marks. 

9. Decline the nouns CCtba and Capa. 0 marks. 

10. What letter eclipses each of the following: — t, p, p, and c? 

Give examples. 5 marks. 
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AppmuxL . Annual Examination of Teachers and Monitors, July, 1890. 

Annual 

Exam iua- 

tion of 

Teachnns SYNOPSIS OF SPECIAL REPORTS furnished by EXAMINERS with 
Monitor*. reference to the fulness or otherwise of the knowledge of the 
different subjects exhibited by Teachers and Monitors at the 
Annual Examination of 1890. 


Methods of The examiners in methods of teaching report that the answering of 
Teaching, candidates for promotion to divisions of first class was uniformly good, 
showing careful study not only on the part of those from the Training 
Colleges, but also in case of the teachers from the several districts. The 
form in which the papers were worked was also up to a high standard. 

In the case of teachers examined on second class papers a marked 
superiority was shown in the answering of those from the Training 
Colleges. 

The answering of the Queen’s scholars examined in third class papers 
in methods of teaching was in the majority of cases good, and very fair 
in most of the others. 

On the part of the candidates for classification and for admission to 
the Training Colleges, there was some good answering. Very many of 
their papers, however, were merely passable. On the whole, questions 
that could be answered from memory were selected in preference to 
those requiring thought. 

The answering of the fifth year monitors in this subject was fairly 
satisfactory, and the exercises of the third year monitors showed an 
intelligent knowledge of the prescribed course. 

Arithmetic. Tbe examiners in arithmetic report that they are satisfied that, upon 
the whole, the teachers who were candidates for promotion to first class 
had a thorough knowledge of this subject, and that, from their method 
of arranging their work, they can teach it intelligently. 

The only defects shown were a want of skill in factoring, and in 
some instances the explanations given were too meagre. 

The answering in arithmetic of the male teackei’S examined on second 
class papers was very fail*, more than half of them securing 60 per cent., 
while there was only one total failure. In the case of the female 
teachers the candidates from the Training Colleges showed a very fail* 
degree of proficiency in arithmetic ; but those examined at the district 
centres did not succeed so well. 

The questions on theory were generally avoided, or, if attempted, 
were not fully answered. 

As regards the answering of the unclassed teachers, candidates for 
admission to training, and Queen’s scholars examined on third class 
papers, the examiners report that there were not many absolute failures 
in arithmetic, although the exercises of several of the candidates for 
training were slovenly and inaccurate. The main defect in method of 
working was the tendency to keep to enormous numbers without any 
attempt at reducing where possible. 

In case of the fifth year monitors, the exercises of the males in 
arithmetic were, on the whole, well done, and showed that the candi- 
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dates possessed a good knowledge of the subject ; the exercises of the Appen&eu 

female monitors were, however, poor. Questions involving an exercise 

of their reasoning powers were either avoided altogether or missed. eSSuL 

The answering of the third year monitors in arithmetic was very tion of** 
good, and their work was neatly executed. " Teachers 

The examiners report that the answering in geography of the male. 
teachers presented from the Training Colleges as candidates for pro- * 0I U*' 
motion to first class was very fair. Of the candidates for first class Geography, 
examined at the district centres, very few answered 50 per cent, in this 
subject. 

Generally, it may be said that knowledge of local geography is 
sound and extensive, but that physical geography, where reasoning 
power upon the facts is required, has not been thoroughly understood 
and assimilated. 

In case of the female teachers candidates for first class, the examiners 
report that map-drawing appeal's to have had too little attention 
bestowed on it. Mathematical geography was not satisfactorily known. 

Physical geography was much better understood than mathematical, 
and the general character of the answering on this branch was good. 

In local geography the exercises gave evidence that the majority of the 
candidates had made an honest effort to become acquainted with the 
details of a somewhat wide subject. 

The answering in geography of the Queens’ scholars examined on 
second class papers was fair, but that of candidates for this class exa- 
mined at district centres denoted careless and hurried reading. "While 
absolute failures were few, the percentage of total marks obtained was 
generally low. Map-drawing was very poor. 

The teachers examined on third class papers in geography were nearly 
all Queen’s scholars or candidates for admission to training. The know- 
ledge of the subject shown by the Queen’s scholars was fairly satisfactory. 

The answering in geography of the male monitors of fifth year was 
reported as being fairly satisfactory, the number of absolute failures 
being comparatively small; but the female monitors of fifth year answered 
badly in this subject, a great many of them failing to reach the neces- 
sary minimum. 

The general answering of third year monitors in geography was fairly 
creditable, although map-drawing was not well done. 

The examiner in -penmanship reports that the exercises in this Penman- 
subject were for the most part executed with neatness and care. There fi ^p- 
were some instances, but not many, in which the instruction of the 
monitors in this subject had not been well attended to. 

The examiners in spelling exercises and dictation report that the spelling, 
marks obtained by teachers examined in second class papers were in 
general high, and a minute knowledge of the text-book in spelling was 
evident in many cases. The handwriting of the exercise in dictation 
in several instances left much to be desired in the way of distinctness. 

The answering of the teachers and monitors examined on third class 
papers was, on the whole, satisfactory, and exhibited an improvement 
on that of last year. As regards the third year monitors, the examiners 
report that the answering was good. Nearly ali the candidates were 
well acquainted with the rules of spelling given in the text-book, and 
in the dictation exercise mistakes were not at all numerous. 

The examiners in grammar report that nearly all the candidates for Grammar, 
promotion to first class passed well on this subject, many showing by 
their answers that they had carefully studied the subject. 
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Appendix l. l n case of teachers examined on second class papers, tlie pursing 
Annual" exercise was not done as intelligently as might be expected. Tlie text- 
Exarnina- book questions were, as a rule, correctly and fully answered. Tht* 

Tea hers P assa g e gi ven for general analysis was successfully attempted by a fair 
^eac erg proportion of the male teachers, but only a few of the female teachers 
Monitors, secured marks in this branch of the subject. The teachers examined 
on third class papers showed a satisfactory acquaintance with all ques- 
tions in grammar taken directly from, the text-books. The parsing of 
the passage selected, and analysis, were, however, as a rule, ill done. 

As regards the fifth year monitors the examiners report that the males 
parse well and have a very fair acquaintance with the subject, while the 
females, though fairly acquainted with the books, do not show high pro- 
ficiency in parsing. 

The exercises in grammar of the third year monitors were, for the most 
part, neatly written and well worked. Tlie failures on the entire paper 
only amounted to three or four. 

Board’s The examiners in lesson books report that the candidates for promo- 
Lesson tion to the second class possessed in general a very fair knowledge of tlie 
(£*■*) text hooks. The papers worked by Queen’s Scholars were, as on former 
occasions, very good. 

Generally speaking, the answering in lesson books of candidates from 
Training Colleges examined on third class papers was fair, averaging 
between 50 and 60 per ceut. ; but the answering of unclassed teachers 
and of candidates for admission to training was rather low. 

In case of the fifth year monitors, the answering of the males in this 
subject was very fail’, but tlie female candidates appeared, on the whole, 
to be very imperfectly prepared. There was very little of what could 
be called superior answering • many of the candidates barely qualified 
on the subject, and a considerable number failed altogether. 

The exercises of the third year monitors in this subject generally 
exhibited a fairiy full and accurate knowledge of the Board’s reading 
books. In no respect was them any very serious defect, and, considering 
the age of the candidates, the answering was generally satisfactory. 
Agricul- The examiners in agriculture report that both teachers and monitors 
tur *- answered satisfactory in this subject. The exercises were neatly exe- 

cuted, and the answering showed a distinct improvement oil that of 
previous years. 

Book- The examiner's in bookkeeping report that the majority of tlie Queen’s 

keeping. Scholars examined on second class papers obtained high marks in this 
subject. The answering of the teachers competing for promotion at the 
district centres was of a very varied character, some papers being quite 
as good as those of the best Queen’s Scholars, others displaying blank 
ignorance. Of the latter, however, there are fewer, especially among 
female teachers, than in former years. 

The teachers examined on third class papers showed a very fail’ 
knowledge of bookkeeping. The exercises of the Queen’s Scholars and 
of the pupil teachers, were much superior to those of the other candidates 
in point of accuracy, method, and neatness. 

Tlie papers of the fifth year monitors were, for the most part, wanting 
in neatness and order, and in the proper use of technical terms and forms. 
These defects were especially evident in the journalising and posting 
entries. 

As regards the third year monitors, the examiners report that then 1 
answering in bookkeeping cannot be considered as satisfactory. Nine- 
teen per cent, of those examined obtained less than 20 per cent, of 
the total number of marks available, while no less than 144 candidates 
(45 per cent.) obtained less than 40 per cent. 
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The examiner in composition reports that, both as regards the style L - 
of the compositions anti the neatness with which they are executed, Annual 
there is a decided progress being made from year to year. This is Esamiaa- 
marked in the exercises from students, male and female" attending all 
the Training Colleges. and 

Speaking generally, the Composition exercises were carefully written. Monitors. 

The examiner in English Literature reports that the answering of Composi- 
the candidates (male and female) was, on the whole, satisfactory, and tioo. 
in some respects excellent. The answers given were comprehensive English 
and accurate. Literatuie. 

The examiner in History reports that the answers of the Queen's History. 
•Scholars in this subject were of more uniform excellence than those 
submitted by candidates examined at the district centres. The exercises 
of the latter showed a large percentage of bad answering. 

The examiners in Geometry and Mensuration report that the answer- Geometry 
ing in these subjects of candidates for promotion to first class was ^ Ien “ 
generally good. Portions of the course were well known, and written saratl0D * 
out with comparative neatness and ease. In one or two of the 
“ Exercises” from Casey many candidates made their solution to depend 
on other exercises which were not well known, and -which were its 
ditficult as or more difficult than, the exercise to be proved. 

In the Mensuration questions and in general, the rules applicable 
were full and accurately known. 

There were very few failures in Geometry and Mensuration on the 
part of teachers examined on second and third class papers. The work 
of many candidates for training and of a few unclassed teachers con- ' 
tained the faults so often noted before, bad figures, clumsy lettering, 
and inconclusive reasoning. The examiners, however, report an improve- 
ment in the papers generally, in drawings and in proofs. 

As regards the fifth year monitors, the knowledge of Geometry 
shown by them was generally satisfactory, and an improvement was 
noticeable both in the neatness of the exercises and in the style of the 
work. 

The exercises in Geometry of the third year monitors evinced a very 
fair degree of preparation ; but in many instances it was evident that 
propositions had been learned by rote , and not rationally. Mensuration 
did not appeal* to have been well prepared. 

The examiners in A Igebra report that, in case of candidates for pro- Algebra, 
motion to first class, all the questions on both papers in this subject 
were correctly solved. The answering, as a rule, was fairly high, and 
gave evidence of suitable and careful preparation. Short methods of 
solution were generally adopted, and a good sound knowledge of the 
prescribed course was shown by most of the candidates. 

The general character of the answering in Algebra of teachers examined 
on second clas3 papers was very fairly satisfactory, both as to neatness 
of arrangement and fulness of treatment. Steady progress is observable, 
failures are becoming fewer, improved methods of solution and a 
clearer arrangement in the steps of the process are gradually coming 
into use. 

The answering in Algebra of candidates examined on third class 
papers was, on the whole, fairly full and accurate. Respectable marks 
were pretty generally, and full marks not infrequently obtained. 

The answering of the fifth year monitors in Algebra was, generally 
speaking, of only a very mediocre standard. 

The third year monitors answered very fairly in this subject ; the 
numbers of failures was small, and several high totals were obtained. 

In most cases, however, the candidates did not show a proper know- 
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AppcndixL. ledge of factorizing expressions, and consequently a great deal of space 
Annual" was °^ ten occupied in the answering of a question which, with the 
necessary skill, should occupy but little. 

The examiners report that the answering in mechanics was, generally 
speaking, very fail’. 

The examiners report that in -plane trigonometry the answering was 
fail*. 


Examina- 
tion of 
Teachers 
and 

Monitors. 


Tilgonome- The candidates examined on spherical trigonometry were not 
tr T- 


Magnetism 
and Elec- 
tricity. 


Heat and 

Steam 

Engine. 


Light and 
Sound. 


Hydro- 
statics and 
Hydraulics. 
Clteraistrv. 


numerous, and their acquaintance with the subject was moderately fair. 

Compared with previous years the exercises showed a marked im- 
provement as to neatness. The exercises from the Training Colleges 
were, in general, executed with much care. 

The examiners in magnetism and electricity report that the answering 
was remarkably weak all round. Of 164 teachers examined, 124 scored 
less than 60 per cent., and 22 failed altogether. 

The answering in heat and steam engine was more satisfactoiy than in 
magnetism and electricity. There were, however, 11 failures out of 91 
candidates examined. 

The examiner reports that 1 30 teachers were examined in light and 
sound; of these 14 failed, and 82 scored less than 60 per cent, of marks 
obtainable. 

The Queen’s scholars showed unusual weakness in this branch. 

The examiner in hydrostatics and hydraulics reports that the answer- 
ing in this subject was of a fairly satisfactory character. 

The examiner in chemistry reports that in agricultural chemistry, a 
majority of the candidates seemed to rely more on a knowledge of the 
general principles of agriculture than on a special study of the chemical 
featm-es of the subject These papers, on the whole, indicated but a 
very meagre knowledge of chemistry. 

The few papers on inorganic chemistry indicated, as a rule, careful 
study of the subject. 

There were no papers on organic chemistry. 

The examiner in hygiene reports that the general answering in this 
subject was good, and that the majority of the candidates qualifying for 
a certificate. 

The examiner in domestic economy reports that 133 teachers presented 
themselves for examination in tins subject. The answering was, in 
general, very satisfactory, 87 per cent, of the candidates qualifying for a 
certificate. 

Elementary The examiner in elementary physics reports a very marked improve- 
ij-sies. ment in the character of the answering in this subject as compared 
with that of last year ; 72 per cent, of the candidates qualified for 
certificate. 

Vocal Music The examiner in vocal music (Hullali’s system) reports that the 
papers in this subject were of much the same character as in previous 
years. Many of the teachers and monitors showed a very accurate 
acquaintance with the text-book, and, as far as could be judged from 
witten tests, were well qualified to teach vocal music on Hullah’s system. 
Tlie examiner in vocal music , Tonic-Sol Fa system, reports that the 
<a ystem. ^ general showed a good knowledge of the subject. 

Vocal and The examiners report that in the practical portion of the examination 
lustra- in vocal and instrumental music the tests applied were the same as in 
last year. 

In vocal music each candidate was required to sing a tune selected by 
the examiners from a list submitted by the student, to read a piece in 
time, and to sol-fa a passage not previously seen. The candidates in 
Tonic Sol Fa, in addition to these tests, were required to sing transition 


Hygiene. 


Domestic 

Economy. 


(Hullali’i 

System). 


Tonic Sol- 


mental 
Music — 
Practical 
Test* con- 
ducted in 
Training 
Colleges. 
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passages from the Modulator, and to name three tones in stepwise posi- AppcndirL. 
tion played on the harmonium, the chord being previously played. 

In instrumental music the same method was adopted of allowing the EiaSca- 
student to submit prepared pieces, and to give evidence of ability to tion of 
play simple passages at sight. ’ Teachers 

The examiners report that the proficiency was in general fairly credit- Monitors, 
able. * " " 

The drawing from the flat was very fair: in some cases excellent. Drawing 
In drawing from the round the same high standard was not attained. 

The attempts at geometrical draicing were not numerous, and only in 
comparatively few cases up to the prescribed standard. 

The examiner in Botany reports that only six candidates presented Botany, 
themselves for examination in this subject, and that their answering was 
not at all satisfactory. 

The examiner in Latin reports that a very fair proficiency was ex- Latin, 
hibited in grammar and in the passages for translation into English, 
which showed care in the preparation of the authors. 

The translation into Latin was not so good, and seemed to point to 
insufficient practice. 

The examiner in Greek reports that only one candidate was examined Greek, 
in this subject. The exercises of this- candidate were neatly written, but 
did not exliibit such an acquaintance with the language as would merit 
a certificate. 

The examiner in French reports that the grammatical questions were French, 
in general correctly answered. The rendering of the English passage 
into French had, as a rule, but little merit, though in a few cases the 
grammatical accuracy and style of the rendering were praiseworthy. 

Translation into English lacked power. 

The Examiner in Irish reports that 14 teachers were examined in Iri?h. 
this subject, 5 adopting it as a subject for classification, and 9 seeking 
to qualify for a certificate of competency to teach it as an extra subject. 

The general proficiency was creditable. "With one exception, all the 
candidates who presented themselves for examination . spoke Irish 
fluently. 

The Examiner in Kindergarten reports that 141 teachers presented Kinder- 
themselves for examination for certificates of competency in this ?art - 11 ' 
subject. Of these, 25 were examined at district centres, the remainder 
being Queen’s scholars in the different training colleges. The answer- 
ing of the teachers examined at district centres was very fair, 1 8 haying 
qualified for certificates. Of the 110 Queen’s scholars examined in 
Kindergarten, 77 qualified for certificates. 

The examiner in handicraft reports that 61 candidates presented Handicraft, 
themselves for examination. In the practical portion of the exami- 
nation the work done shows considerable advance in expertness and 
general “ handiness ” on the part of the students, when compared with 
last year. 

The result of the marking shows good technical knowledge and 
expertness in the various branches laid down in the programme, and 
in a few cases the students have considerably exceeded yvhat could be 
fairly expected from them. 
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AppeMto L. ANALYSIS OF ANSWERING. 

tUsweriof Tlie Mowing is ail analysis of the answering at tile July Examina- 
turns of 1890 : — 

Ordinary National Schools. 




Examined, Successful. Pnr.i.nntsm. 

A’ Papers (Candidates for First Division of First Class), 

150 

80 

53*3 

A 3 „ 

„ Second „ 

131 

SO 

tiro 

B „ 

„ Second Class, 

344 

11)4 

5t>'4 

c 

Third „ 

117 

GS 

6S*1 

C „ (Monitors of Fifth Year), . 

1,11(1 

742 

gg-g 

D „ 

Third „ 

1)0!) 

853 

8S*0 


Model Schools. 




Teachers, 



7 

4 

57*1 

Pupil Teachers, 

, . . . « 

104 

93 

sn-4 

Monitors, 



. 15 

14 

93*3 


Training Colleges, 




Total (including Hnrlborough-street) , 

. 5R2 

570 

97*7 


Total, . • 

. 3,536* 

2.G08 

7«*2 


* In addition to this number there were 587 young persons examined for admission to the 
different Colleges — giving a gross total of 4,122. 


Extka Subjects. 

Total Number Examined (including those Examined from the 
Training Colleges) for registration as being competent to teach : — 


Subject. 

No. Examined. 

No. Passed. 

Percentage. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

re- 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total 

Agriculture, .... 


C 

C 


3 

O 


50*0 

50*0 

Botany, .... 

2 

3 

5 

1 

" 

1 

500 

o-o 

200 

Chemistry (Agricultural), . 

8 

- 

8 

2 

- 

2 

250 


250 

Cookerj', .... 

- 

119 

119 

- 

114 

114 

- 

95*8 

95*8 

Domestic Economy, . 


133 

133 

- 

120 

120 

“ 

90*2 

902 

Drawing, .... 

2G4 

314 

578 

181 

213 

394 

68*5 

07 ‘8 

CS-2 

French, .... 

47 

32 

79 

8 

15 

23 

17*0 

40-9 

29-1 

Handicraft, .... 

61 

“ 

«1 

•12 


42 

C8-8 

“ 

68-8 

Heat and Steam Engine, 

7 

_ 

7 

4 

_ 

4 

57*1 

- 

57*1 

Hydrostatics, 

23 

- 

23 

1G 

- 

16 

69B 

- 

09 -li 

Hygiene, .... 

48 

43 

91 

39 

37 

70 

81-2 

SGO 

83-5 

Irish, ..... 

14 

- 

14 

11 


11 

78*5 


78-5 

Kindergarten, . 

_ 

138 

138 


<12* 

92* 

_ 

GG-6 

6G-G 

Latin, 

17 

— 

17 

11 

- 

11 

84*7 

— 

C4'7 

Light and Sound, 

54 

- 

54 

17 

- 

17 

31*5 

- 

31*5 

Magnetism and Electricity, . 

73 

“ 

73 

21 


21 

28*7 

- 

28*7 

Mechanics, .... 

80 

_ 

so 

5fl 

_ 

50 

700 

- 

700 


Singing (Hullah), . 

50 

185 

238 

3G* 

104* 

140* 

720 

72-2 

59*0 


„ (Tonic Sol-Fa), . 

105 

131 

238 

77* 

78* 

155* 

73*3 

59-5 

65*7 


Harmonium, . , 

99 

101 

130 

13 

74 

87 

448 

73 3 

ce-9 

si 

Organ, .... 


4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

lOO'O 

100-0 


Piano, .... 

1 

44 

45 

1 

42 

43 

100-0 

95-4 


Physics (Elementary), , 


46 

46 

- 

38 

3G 

- 

78*2 

78*3 

Trigonometry (riune), . 

G7 


G7 

57 



85*1 




* Subject to further test as to practical knowledge . 
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APPENDIX M. 


^ became contributory from the passing of 

the Act 30 * 39 Yicfc, cap. 96 (An Act to provide lor additional 
Payments to Teachera of National Schools in Ireland) ; also the re- 
‘ l ™ oun * s P*ii °nt of the Rates, during the years 1876-7, 
1|< 8-9. 1879-80, 1880-1, 1881-2, 1882-3, 1383-4. 1884-5, 


U XUtNS. 

Abbcyleix. . 



Antrim, . 



Armagh, . 



BaUieborough, 



Ballinrobe, . 



Ballymahon, 



Ballymena, . 



Ballymoney, 



Ballyshannon, 



Bally vaugli an, 



Balrotliery, . 



Banbridge, . 



Bandon, , 



Bawnboy, . 



Belfast, 



Boyle, 



Cabirclveen, 



Carlow, 



Carrick-on-Snir, 



Castleblayney, 



Ca6tlecomer, 



Castleilerg, . 



Cavan, 



Clogheen, . 



Clogher, 



Clonakilty. . 



Clones, 



Coleraine, . 



Cookstown, . 



Cork, 



Crooiu, 



Delvin, 



Donaghmore, 



Downpatrick, 



Dublin, North, 



Dublin, South, 



Dundalk, . 



Dungannon, 



Dungarvun, 



Edenderry, . 



Enniskillen, * 





•BaJ.mee duo from pre-nous year. Non-coBtributorr this year. 


f Repaid to the Union. 
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jppcndix-M J. — Poor Law Unions which became contributory — continued. 


Unions. 

1876-7. 
70 Unions. 

] 877-8. 
39 Unions. 

1878-9. 
28 Unions. 

1879-80. 
21 Unions. 

1880-1. 
13 Unions. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ f. 


GUn, 

— 


— 


5 10 

3 

118 9 

9* 

— 


Gorey, 

— 


- 


— 


— 


- 


Gort, 

10G 10 

4 



— 


— 


— 


Gortin, 

171 10 

8 



— 


— 


- 


Inishowen, . 

251 3 

9 

218 13 

11 

— 


— 


— 


Irvinestown, 

ICG 12 

5 

206 3 

10 

200 13 

2 

270 17 

4 

243 19 

S 

Kantnrk, . 

60S 10 

4 

— 


— 


— 


— 


Kells. 

258 13 

9 

24S 17 

3 

268 1 

4 

307 8 

7 

282 4 

4 

Kilkeel, . 

14G 17 

2 

160 16 

11 

183 1 

3 

— 


— 


Killaraey, . 

— 


— 


— 


- 


- 


Kilmallock, 

581 15 

4 

- 


— 


— 


— 


Larne, 

576 14 

10 

COO 16 

5 

639 15 

8 

28 11 

»* 

— 


Letterkcnny, . : 

11G 9 

3 

118 3 

3 

0 10 

0 * 

— 


- 


Limavady, . 

287 8 

3 

285 15 

3 

290 15 

6 

31 i 9 

1 

2 9 

9* 

Lisburn, 

G09 0 

2 

C65 5 

7 

716 13 

0 

812 7 

0 

24 3 

3* 

Lismore, 

225 7 

1 

— 


— 


— 


— 


Lisnaskea, . , 

205 12 

4 

0 4 

3* 

— 


— 


— 


LUtowel, . 

— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


Londonderry, 

603 10 

11 

68 11 

1 

— 


— 


— 


Lurgan, 

757 8 

11 

3 9 

5* 

— 


— 


— 


Mngherafelt, 

644 5 

4 

22 5 

3* 

— 


— 


— 


Mallow, 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Middleton, . 

408 19 

4 

44S 0 

fi 

406 11 

9 

3 15 

7* 

— 


Milford, 

16G 14 

9 

161 1 

3 

177 16 

5 

19C 13 

0 

185 19 

8 

Mitchelstown, 

270 4 

9 

— 


_ 


— 


— 


Monaghan, 

531 13 

9 

604 1 

8 

682 15 

3 

064 0 

6 

20 1 

8* 

HountmeUick, 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Stullingar, . 

— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


Nh van, 

S0G 4 

8 

— 


318 17 

11 

334 3 

2 

330 7 

U 

Nenagh, . 

411 3 

5 

— 


— 


— 


- 


New Boss, 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Newry, 

650 14 

G 

821 S 

8 

937 19 

0 

923 14 

io' 

827 1C 

3 

Newtownard?, 

697 0 

3 

71 n io 

4 

32 14 

9* 

— 




GIdcastle, . 

249 11 

11 

7 10 Jl* 

— 


— 


— 


Omagh, . ' . 

468 15 

10 

831 17 

8 

021 16 

11 

C 8 

11* 

— 


Parsons town, 

304 2 

10 

— 


— 




— 


Rathdruni, . 

— 


— 


— 




— 


Rathkeale, 

— 


— 


— 


__ 


— 


Roscrea, . 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Skibbereen, 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Sligo, 

598 11 

7 

633 15 

4 

— 


— 


— 


Strabane, . 

418 0 

9 

455 0 

G 

3 9 

2* 

438 6 11 

451 17 

S 

Tipperary, . 

— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


Trim, 

225 8 

10 

217 11 

1 

244 12 

3 

2G1 14 

3 

271 19 

9 

Tullamore, . 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Waterford, , 

251 0 

6 

— 


— 


— 


— 


Yongbal, . , 

279 18 

9 

- 


- 


- 


— 


Total, . 

30,499 19 

6 

21,687 1« 

10 

16,791 0 

11 

12,804 13 6 

8,324 6 

7 
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I.— Poor Law Unions which became contributory — continued. 


Unions. 

1851-2. 
16 Unions. 

1882-3. 
20 Unions. 

1893-4. 
22 U n ions'. 

1884-5. 

17 Unions. 

1885-6. 
21 Unions. 


£ s. d. 

£ S. rf. 

£ f>. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

Abbeyleix, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

250 8 7 

Antrim, . . 

— 

— 

G2S 19 8 

2 0 7* 

— 

Armagh, . . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bailieborougli, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballinrabe, . . . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballymahon, . 


— 

— 

— 

190 0 S 

Ballymena, . , 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

Ballymoney, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballyshannon, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bally vaughan. 

69 6 7 

66 17 6 

49 10 6 

64 6 4 

81 6 G 

Balro tliery, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ban; -ridge, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bandon, . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bawnboy. , 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Belfast, . » 

4,063 11 10 

3,800 4 10 

4,1 SS 0 9 

4.636 7 1 

4.S47 IS 1 

Boyle, . . . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Cahirclveen, 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

Carlow, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carrick-on-Sair, . 


— 

— 

• — 

— 

Castleblayney, ■ 

647 * 5 

0 1 3* 

— 

— 

— 

Cafltlecomer, . 

276 7 3 

301 19 11 

238 I 10 

2-72 1G 2 

816 12 6 

Castlederg, . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cavan, • 

740 11 11 

748 7 11 

8 6 0* 

— 

101 9 0 

Clogheen, . • 

446 0 6 

401 4 6 

455 13 10 

■ —t 

545 8 7 

Clogher, . • 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Clonakilty, . • 


— t 

652 10 5 


— 

Clones, . . 


— 

— 

- — 

— 

Coleraine, . . . 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

Cookstown, . . . 

— 

— 

13 6* 

— 

— 

Cork, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Croom, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DelTin, . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Donagbmore, 

77 12 2 

S4 15 11 

72 5 9 

80 15 9 

101 5 3 

Downpatrick, 

759 17 11 

763 2 11 

753 15 11 

812 7 6 

783 13 9 

Dublin, North, 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Dublin, Sooth, . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Dundalk, , , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dungannon, . 

- 

523 17 1 

453 11 11 

541 17 6 

586 0 0 

Dnngarvan, . • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Edenderry, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Enniskillen, 

— 

523 19 C 

577 13 0 

£38 10 G 

814 11 7 

Clin, ... 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— : 

Gorey, . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gort, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gortin, , , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Inishowen, . . . 



— 

— 

— 


“ Balance due from previous fair. Non-contributory ibis year, 
t Contributory. Hates not lodged within year. 

2 V, 
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I. — Poor Law Unions which became contributory — continued. 


Unions. 

18S1-2. 
16 Unions. 

18'2-3. 

30 Unions. | 

18*3-4. 
22 Unions. 

1881-5. 
17 Unions. 

u*r. (I. 
21 Unions. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ $. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. rf. 

Irvlnestown, 

243 3 C 

272 13 2 

266 8 2 

2 10 8" 

_ 

Kanturk, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kells, 

307 0 0 

326 11 C 

343 17 8 

304 18 9 

139 9 3 

Kilt eel, , 

214 0 8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Killarney, . , 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

lvilmallock, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Larne, 

— 

556 10 11 

773 16 5 

764 IS 3 

769 4 10 

Letterkenny, 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Llmavady, . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lisburn, . * 

— 

761 C 4 

766 2 11 

837 16 9 

913 14 11 

Lismore, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lisnaskea, . . . 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Listowel, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Londonderry, 

— 

— 

— 

— _ 

— 

Lnrgan. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Magherafelt, . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mallow, 


67 K 0 1 

G04 2 3 

— 

— 

Middleton, . 


— 

631 13 0 

591 2 2 

C2S 4 0 

Milford, . 

175 17 5 

100 8 5 

177 14 3 

3 6 fit 

201 10 9 

Mite heist own, , . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Monaghan, . . . 

— 

1 13 11“ 

— 

— 

— 

Mountmellick, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Mullingar, . , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

550 13 10 

Navan, 

334 13 9 

341 18 9 

346 5 7 

419 4 8 

422 14 E 

Nenagh, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

New floss, . 

— 

— 

483 2 7 

0 9 0* 

— 

Newry, . , 

833 0 2 

810 2 8 

815 14 « 

899 19 11 

890 11 4 

Newtownards, . 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Oldcastle, . 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

Omagh, 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

ParaoDFtovm, 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Eathdrum, . 

_ 



_ 

_ 

— 

Rathkeale, . 

_ 



__ 

— 

— 

Roscrea, 

_ 



_ 

— 

— 

Skibberecn, 

_ 



_ 

_ 

— 

Sligo, 

— 



_ 

— 

- 

Strabane, . 

487 1 3 

473 5 1 

489 11 11 

550 15 6 

601 3 2 

Tipperary, . 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

Trim, 

270 12 11 

311 1 11 

303 6 2 

333 5 1 

3(18 10 5 

Tnllnmore, . 

_ 




— 

— 

Waterford, . 

— 



520 0 8 

60 6 11 

— 

Yougbal, . , 

- 

— 

- 

| - 

— 

Total, . 

9,840 8 1 

11,906 7 

14,403 16 

Jll,956 18 6 

14,43311 7 


* Balance due from previous year. Non-contributory this year, 
t Contributory for 1884-5. Rates not lodged in time to be fully paid within the year. 
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I- — Poop. Law Unions which became contributory — continued. 


Uxioxs. 

1886-7. 
20 Unions. 

1887-8. 
21 Unions, 

1683-9. 
24 Unions. 

1S99-90. 
31 Unions. 

1890-1. 
29 Uuions. 


£ 3. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 9. d. 

£ ?. d. 


Abbeyleix, . 

•S8 13 0 

— 

— 



Antrim, 

— 

— 


— 



Armagh, . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Bailieborougli, 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Ballinrobe, . , 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Ballymahon, 

315 19 10 

271 7 0 

2 S3 IS 8 

303 12 1 

300 IS 5 

Ballymena, . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Ballymoney, 



— 

— 

— 

— 

BaUyshannon, 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Ballyvaughnn, . 

87 15 4 

90 10 3 

ISO 1 7 

126 3 2 

100 3 3 

Balrothery, , , . 

— 

- 

— 

358 5 2 

377 3 4 

Banbridge, 

- 

— 


— 

— 

Bandon, . 


— 


— 

— 

Bawnboy, . , 


— 


— 

— 

Belfast, 

5.847 7 5 

5,870 7 6 

U.OSl 15 3 

6.661 4 8 

6,350 19 7 

Boyle, 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Caltirciveen, 

— 


— 


— 

Carlow, . 

_ 

- 

— 




Carrick-on-Suir, . 

_ 


— 

— 

— 

Caetleblayney. . 

___ 


— 

— 

— 

Castlecomer, . 

312 12 4 

311 9 0 

SOC IT C 

322 15 ft 

296 1 9 

Castlederg, . 

— 

~ 

_ 

— 

— 

Cavan, 

789 2 7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clogheen, . 

567 2 2 

432 7 11 

1,065 12 2 

521 7 10 

4S8 4 2 

Clogher, , , 

— 

268 2 4 

304 7 3 

324 18 7 

342 5 0 

Clonakilty, . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Clones, 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Coleraine, . . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Cookstown, . 

-- 

• — 


— 

— 

Cork, 

- 


— 

2,873 0 3 

2,913 12 5 

Croom, , 

— 

— 

418 6 11 

371 14 2 

379 4 1 

Delvin, 

— 


308 10 4 

216 17 10 

228 10 0 

Donagbmore, 

106 8 11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Downpatrick, 

051 6 6 

940 0 2 

993 14 2 

1,020 3 5 

1,047 2 3 

Dublin, North, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dublin, South, . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Dundalk, . , , 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Dungannon. , 

674 1 0 

646 IS 4 

C41 12 S 

679 8 6 

C74 10 8 

Dungarvan, , 

— 




— 

— 

Edenderry, , , 

— 

— 


293 7 5 

314 10 O 

Enniskillen, 

777 1 b 

838 3 0 

863 10 5 

822 16 S 

4 8 2* 

Glin, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gorey, . , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

299 2 R 

Gort, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gortln, 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

lnlthowen, . 

— 

— 

- 

334 8 2 

440 17 3 


° Contributor?. Sates not lodged within rear, 
t Balance due front previous year. Non-contributory this year. 
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Jppt>uli.r M. I.—Pooe Law Unious which became contributory — continued. 


Us IONS. 

1886-7. 
00 Unions. 

lB87 r 8. 
21 Unions. 

1888-9. 
34 Unions. 

1889-90. 
31 Unions. 

1890-1. 
29 Unions. 




£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 3. 

a. 

£ S. 

il. 

£ *. d. 

rrvine3town. 



271 5 10 

310 17 0 

350 -4 

7 

330 3 

0 

334 17 1 

Kanturk, . 



— 

— 

— 


■_ 




Kells, 



574 15 6 

542 1ft 7 

•188 15 

11 

471 7 

1* 

184 11 

ICilkeel, 



— 

— 

— 


' — 


_ 

Killamey, « 



— 

— 

_ 


1,379 17 

10 

3 n 0* 

Kllmnllock, 



— 

— 

t- 


1,705 3 

7 

837 14 

Larue, . 



52 7 6* 

— 

— 


— 


_ 

Letterkenny. 



— 

— 

— 


— 


_ 

Llmavudy, . 



— 

— 

— 


— 


_ 

Lisburn, 



1,122 a 2 

2 0 «* 

— 


— 



Ltsmore, . 



— 

— 

— 


• — 


_ 

Lisnaskea, . 



— 

— 

— 


- — 


— 

Llstowel, . 



— 

046 9 4 

44 8 

7* 

IS 2 

1* 

— 

Londonderry, 



— 

— 

— 


• — 


_ 

Lurgan, , . 



— 

— 

— 


— 


- 

Magherafelt, 



— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

Mallow, . 



— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

Middleton, . 



2 Id 2 

— 

— 


_ 


— 

Milford, . 



400 5 10 

231 1 4 

252 15 

3 

244 A 

2 

246 13 7 

Mltchelstovm, 


* 

— 

— 

— 


• — 


ICC 11 1 

Monaghan, . 



— 

— 

— 


• — 


— 

Mountmellick, 




— 

— 


391 fl 

3 

55 2 9* 

Mullingar, . 



047 12 7 

603 ‘J s 

620 0 

•o 

638 12 

9 

631 3 7 

Navan, 



571 6 0 

563 10 fi 

512 12 

8 

502 7 

0* 

553 5 1 

Nenogh, . 



— 

— 

— 


■ — 


- 

New Ross, . 



— 

— 

— 


■ — 


— 

Newry, 



1,053 5 0 

1,018 0 3 

981 11 

3 

•J93 5 

11 

1,039 *; 11 

Newtownards, 



— 

— 



■ _ 


— 

Oldcastle, . 



— 

407 7 1 

583 15 

y 

3H8 18 

6 

1.145 11 1 

Omagh, 



— 

— 

734 12 

•8 

9 2 

li* 

— 

Parsonstown, 



— 

— 

— 


— 


- 

Kail id rum, . 



— 

— 

— 



■ 

400 1C 8 

Ruthkenle, . 



450 17 6 

71 17 6* 

— 


. 


- 

Itoscrea, 



— 

402 111 li 

0 K 

5* 

0 15 

>• 

— 

Ski bb preen, . 



— 

— 

— 


1,118 13 

11 

1,088 12 S 

Sligo, 




— 

— 


1,04616 

0 

4 12 7* 

Strabane, . 



620 10 0 

595 8 11 

5SS 18 

1 

610 4 

li 

629 19 4 

Tipperary, . 



- 

— 

t— 


1,095 0 

9 

1,133 15 1‘ 

Trim, 



•110 0 10 

392 10 4 

•140 8 

2 

428 18 

6 

454 0 7 

Tullamore, . 



— 

— 

540 1 

1 

488 9 

io- 

190 12 9 

Waterford, . 



— 

— 

_ 


• — 


— 

Youghnl, . 



- 

- 

- 


• — 


- 

Total, . 



16,089 0 Gjl5,897 13 7 

17,633 ID 7 

27,134 16 8 

24,559 1C 10 


* Bilanco dno from previous year. Non-contributory this year, 
t Contributory this year; but no payments made within year. 
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3S5 


Non-contributort TJkioxs. 

II. — -Return showing (a) number of nou-contributory Poor Law Unions in each of 
the years 1876-7, 1S77-S, 1878-9, 1879-80,1880-1, 1881-2,1882-8, 1883-4, 
1884-5, 1885-6, 18S6-7, 18S7-S, 1SSS-9, 1S89-90, and 1890-1 ; (b) number 
of Schools in these Unions eligible for Results Fees; (c) number of Schools 
entitled to the additional Results Fees contingent on Local Aid; (d ) amount 
of Results Fees (2nd moiety) paid to the Teachers of those Schools; (c) 
amount locally provided for obtaining the Results Fees ; (/') number of 
Schools in which Local Aid was insufficient ; (g) amount lost to the 
Teachers of those Schools by failure of Local effort 


— 

Number of 
non-con- 
tributory 
Poor Law 
U niims. 

(a.) 

Number of 
Schools in 
these Unions 
eligible for 
Results Fees. 

(5.) 

Number of 
Schools 
entitled to the 
additional 
Results Fees 
contingent on 
Local Aid. 
i.e.botb moieties) 
(*.» 

A mount of 
Results Fees 
(2nd moiety) 
paid to the 
Teachers of 
those Schools. 

Of.) 

Amount bicallv 
provided where 
additional 
Results Fees 
were allowed. 

le.) 

Number of 
Schools in 
which the 
Local Aid 
was 

insufficient. 

(/.) 

Amount lost 
to the 
Teachers of 
those Schools 
by fail ure of 
Lucal Aid. 

(e-i 





£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

g. 

d. 


£ s. 


1876-7, 

94 

3,272 

2,698 

*22,357 

13 

8 

40,650 

o 


549 

3,040 19 

2 

1877-8, 

124 

4,750 

4,508 

36,301 

10 

2 

74,582 

3 

10 

242 

935 8 

9 

1878-9, 

135 

5,746 

5,578 

46,440 

4 

7 

90,931 

6 

5 

168 

643 4 

11 

1879-80, 

142 

6,010 

5,756 

53,526 

16 

•2 

97,879 

10 

8 

254 

1,340 11 

8 

1880-i, 

150 

6,612 

6,140 

57,284 

3 

0 

110,298 

17 

5 

464 

1,682 14 

5 

1881-2, 

147 

6,385 

6,075 

57,505 

9 

2 

112,479 

14 

0 

311 

860 10 

5 

1882-3, 

143 

6,J55 

5,720 

56,832 

5 

0 

107,417 

0 

3 

405 

818 14 

3 

1883-4, 

m 

6,103 

5,687 

56,273 

13 

0 

103,550 

2 

11 

416 

786 0 

0 

1884-5, 

146 

6,448 

5,781 

62.652 

9 

0 

112,596 

13 

10 

667 

1,097 0 

7 

1885-6, 

141 

6,214 

5,496 

66, '.(111 

15 

4 

115,799 

7 

3 

718 

1,217 )9 

11 

1886-7, 

142 

6,744 

5,852 

70,439 

0 

2 

119,711 

18 

11 

392 

1,431 9 10 

1887-8, 

140 

6,639 

5,914 

77,515 

13 

1 

127,515 

6 

i 

725 

1,187 17 

7 

1888-9, 

137 

6,417 

5,756 

82,529 

3 

9 

126,469 

2 

4 

628 

1,134 9 

2 

1889-90, 

129 

6,016 

5,440 

73,673 

11 

0 

1 17,701 

1? 

7 

576 

1,071 11 

o 

1890-91, 

131 

6,412 

6,398 

77,375 

4 

4 

118,210 

0 

o 

14 

+20 16 

0 


Note. — In 1880-81 the Non-eontributorr Unions were divided into Scheduled and Non-ichtduied Unions; for 
details see Appendix to Forty-seventh Report. (S'). 


■ The above amount £22,357 13*. 8 d. exceeds the sutn actually paid by £6*27 Ox. 1 d. s owing to the failure of local 
parties in 74 cases to comply with the necessary forms in time to allow of payment being made before she clow; ol 
the financial year. 

t See paragraph 38 of Commissioners Report for LbSO, as to the offset of the Local Taxation (Customs aLd Excise) 
Art, 1890. 
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Special Tabulation of Results Examinations of Pupils of 
(1.) Model Schools. 

The total number of Model Schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 1890, was S-l. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 6,178 ; Females, 4,391 ; Total, 10,569. 


Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
lees ; — 

Males, 4,337; Females, 2,954 ; Total, 7,291. 

Per-centage to number on Rolls, 68* 9. 

Tlie average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examination in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 4,508 ; Females, 3,091 ; Total, 7,599. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 95*9. 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centage 

paEsecL 

Infants, 

845 

832 

98-4 

First Class, 

617 

554 

89-8 

Second Class, 

817 

726 

88-8 

Third Class, 

962 

824 

85-6 

Fourth Class, 

1,025 

88U 

85-8 

Fifth Class, 

1,871 

1,636 

87-4 

Sixth Class, 

1,154 

996 

86*3 

Total, . 

7,291 

6,448 

88-4 


Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total number ex- 
amined in all the classes : — 


Per-centage 

in Infants’ Grade, 



. 11*6 

i» 

Class L, 



. 8*4 

a 

Class II., . 



. 11-2 

»j 

Class ITT., . 



. 13*2 

»> 

Class IV,, . 



. 140 


Class V., . 



05 -7 


Class VI., . 



. 15 9 


Total, . 



. 1000 
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General Abstract of Answering. 




! 

; l 

9- 

1=1 


. 

; ? 

IU ^ 

Subject. 


li? 


S'-'CJECT. 

iii 

£ s b 


° S3 

a m 
£ - 

*3 

_ B = 

6 i 
55 

|l| 

=|l 

a * 

? 5*= 
- ~ 
5C ^ 

i : " 
53 3 









Reading. 




(tram MAR. 




Class I., 

617 

603 

977 

Class III., 

962 

787 

SI *3 

„ II., 

817 

779 

95-3 

IV., 

1,025 

786 

76*7 

„ III., 

962 

927 

96-4 

„ V., 

1,871 

1,366 

730 

„ IV., 

IWwi 

985 

96-1 

„ VI., 

1,154 

832 

72- 1 

., V., 

1,871 

1,154 

1,863 

1,116 

99-6 

96-7 





„ VI., 

Total, 

5,012 

3,771 

75-2 

Total, 

6,446 

6,273 

97*3 

Geography. 















Class III., 

962 

814 

84*6 

Writing. 




„ IV., 

1,025 

875 

85*3 

Class L, • 

617 

603 

97-7 

» V., 

1,871* 

1,498 

00*1 

„ n., . . 

817 

790 

97-7 

„ VI., 

1,154 

854 

74*0 

„ III., 

JS9 


98-5 

93-7 





„ IV., 

53 

Total, 

5,012 

4,041 

80*6 

„ v.. 

1,871 

1,154 

1,822 

1,104 

97*4 

95*7 





„ VI., 









Agriculture. 




Total, 

6,4 46 

6,287 

97*5 

Class IV., 

265 

201 

75*0 





„ v , . . 

514 

37(i 

73*1 





» VI., 

307 

200 

65*1 

Amthhetic. 








Class I., 

6W 

.571 

92 '5 

Total, 

1,086 

777 

71*3 

„ II., 

817 

788 

96-4 


„ III., 

062 

87J 

99*5 





„ iv., . . 

1,025 

391 

36*9 





„ V., . . 

1,371 

1,G78 

89*7 

Book-keeping. 




VI., . . 

1,154 

978 

84*7 

Class V., . 

1,266 

1,037 

81-9 




„ VI., . . 

634 

516 

81-3 

Total, 

6,446 


m 





5,777 

Total. . 

1,900 

1,553 

31*7 


M 







Spelling. 








Class I., . 

617 

566 

91*7 

Needlework. 




„ ii, . . 

817 

712 

371 

Class II., 

284 

271 

95*4 

„ HI, . . 

962 

780 


„ in*, . . 

363 

349 

S61 

IV., 

1,025 

883 


„ IV., . . 

383 

365 

95*3 

» V., . . 

1,371 

1,727 

92*3 

„ V., 

714 

670 

93*8 

„ VI.j . 

1,154 

1,076 

93-2 

„ VI., . . 

393 

381 

96*9 

Total, • 


5,744 

89*1 

Total, . 

2,137 

2,036 

95-2 
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(3.) Evening Schools. 

The total number of evening schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 1890, was 41. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day ot month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 1,787; Females, 697; Total, 2,464. 

Number who had made 50 attendances, or over, within tlie results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees ; — 

Males, 872; Females, 277 ; Total, 1,149. 

Percentage to number on Rolls, 46 *2. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ended last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 1,160; Females, 396 ; Total, 1,556. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 73 ’8. 


The following figures show the number of pupils examined and the 
number who passed at the Pv.esults Examinations : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Infants, 

2 

1 

50*0 

First Class, .... 

88 

56 

63-6 

Second Class, .... 

178 

118 

68-2 

Third Class, .... 

196 

134 

68*3 

Fourth Class, .... 

201 

106 

52-7 

Fifth Class, .... 

340 

179 

52*6 

Sixth Class, .... 

149 

54 

36-2 

Total 

1,149 

648 

56-4 


Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 


Percentage in 

Infants’ Grade, 

•2 

„ 

Class I., 

. 76 


Class LL, 

. 15*1 


Class III., 

. 17-1 

» 

Class IV., 

. 175 

n 

Class V., 

. 29-5 


Class VI., 

. . . 130 


Total, 

. 100-0 
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(4.) Convent and Monastery Schools. 

The total number of Convent and Monastery Schools examined for 
results within the twelve months ended 31st December, 1890, was 294. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, *25,358; Females, 76,061 ; Total, 101,419. 

Number who made 100 attendances or over within the results year, 
and were present and examined on day of inspection : — 

Males, 14,504: Females, 47,6u7; Total, 62,111. 

Percentage to number on Eolls, 61*2. 
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Tke average daily attendance for twelve months ending last clay of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, IS, 719 i Females, 49,710; Total, 65,429. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 94‘9. 

The following figures show the cumber of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Infants, 

19,940 

19,24 l 

96-4 

First Class, 

9,349 

8,455 

90*4 

Second Class, . 

8,457 

7,398 

87-4 

Third Class, 

7,128 

5,985 

83*9 

Fourth Class, . 

5,777 

4, <526 

80-0 

Fifth Class, 

7,523 

6,385 

84 8 

Sixth Class, » 

3,937 

3,373 

85-6 

Total, 

62,111 

55,463 

89-2 


Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the. total number 

! 1 ‘ .11 it . .1 


examined in all the classes : — 

Percentage in Infants’ Grade, - , .32-1 

, y Class I., .... 15T 
„ Class II., . . . 13-6 

„ Class HI., . . . 1 1 '5 

„ Class IV., . . . 9‘3 

„ Class V., ... 12-1 

„ Class VI., . .6-3 


Total, . . 100-0 
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GESEP.iL Abstract of Answering. 


Subject. 

~ C | 

asl* 
oT 1 
£ V 

olf 

hi 

P- S-5 

m 

Subject. 

= .S 
?' 1 1 
sea 
Z - 

? a 
= “ j 

«.§*•§ 
d | * 

55 rt 

111 
cS< a 
2 * "? 

S 

Reading. 




Grammar. 




Class I. 

9,349 

8,930 

95*5 

Class III., . 

7,128 

5,333 

74 ‘8 

ii. . 


8,068 

95 - 4 

„ IV., . 

5,777 

4,135 

71*5 

„ HI. 

7,128 

6,893 

96-7 

„ v„ . 

7,523 

3 

70-4 

„ IV., . 

5,777 

5,640 

97-6 

„ VI., . 

3,987 

3,011 

7C-4 

„ v„ . 

7,523 

E_j 

98-4 





„ VI., . 

3,937 

3,815 

96-9 

Total, . 

24,365 

17,779 

721) 

Total, 

42,171 

40,755 

96-G 

Geographt. 



m 





Class IIL, . 

7,128 

5,634 






„ IV., . 

5,777 

4,411 


Waiting. 




„ v.. 

7,523 

5,624 

74-7 

Class I., 

9,3 i9 

9,121 

97-5 

„ VI. , 

3,937 

3,072 

78-0 

.. ii., . 

8,457 

8/228 

97*2 





„ in., . 

7,128 

7.069 

99-1 

Total, . 

24,365 

18,741 

76*9 

„ IV., . 

5,777 

5,740 

99-3 





V„ . 

7,523 

7,327 

97-3 





„ VI.. . 

3,937 

3,741 

m-yim 









Agriculture. 




Total, 

42,171 

41,226 

97*7 

Class IV'., . 

383 

197 

51*4 





„ v., . 

530 

Krrl 






„ VI., . 

145 

mm 









■■i 

Class I., . 

9.349 


92-7 

Total, . 

1,058 

558 

52-7 









„ IIL, 

7,128 

6,154 






„ iv., . 

5,777 

4,772 

82*6 

Book-keeping. 




„ v., . 

7,523 

6,479 

861 

Class V., . 

2,996 

2,174 


.. VI., . 

3,937 

3,213 

81-6 

„ VI. , . 

906 

, 626 

69 0 

Total, 

42,171 

36,966 

87-6 

Total, 

3,902 

2,800 

71*7 

Spelling. 








Class I., 

9,349 

8,527 

91*2 

N EEDLEWORK. 




„ IL, . 

8,457 

7,107 

84*3 

Class II., . 

6,608 


93-8 

„ III. 

7,128 

5,650 

79-2 

in., . 

6,334 

5,946 

93*8 

« IV., 

5,777 

4,421 

76*5 

„ iv.> . 

5,213 

4,899 

939 

„ V., . 

7,523 

6,378 

84-7 

„ V., . 

6,820 

6, .534 

95*8 

„ VI., . 

3.937 

3,509 

89-1 

„ VI., a 

3,567 

3,488 

97*7 

Total, . 

42,171 

n 

84*4 

Total, 

28,542 

27,067 

94*8 
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APPENDIX 0. 


Information as to the “Reid” Bequest. 


Reid Bequest. 

The Trustees of the Will of the late R. T. Reid, Esq., ll.d., of 
Bombay, who munificently bequeathed £9,435 towards the advance- 
ment of Education in the County Kerry (his native county), have 
authorized the following Scheme of Prizes to be awarded out of the 
proceeds of the Bequest, by the Commissioners of National Education. 

Part 1. 

During the Eive years’ service of a Monitor, there are two Principal 
Examinations, viz., one at the end of his Third year, and the other at 
the end of his Fifth year. After each of these Principal Examinations, 
the Reid Prizes will be awarded to the Six best answerers of each degree 
of service amongst the Male Monitors of the National Schools of the 
County Kerry, provided that the answering in every case shall be of a 
satisfactory character. The following is the scale of Prizes ; — 


(«.) At end of Monitors' Third Year of Service : — 

First Prize, ... ... ... ... £20 

Second „ ... ... ... ... 18 

Third „ ... ... ... ... lfi 

Fourth ., ... ... ... ... 14 

Fifth „ ... ... ... ... 12 

Sixth ,, ... ... ... ... 10 

£90 

(b.) At end of Monitors’ Fifth Year of Service : — 

First Prize, ... ... ... ... £25 

Second „ ... ... ... ... 22 

Third „ ... ... ... ... 20 

Fourth ,, ... ... ... ... 18 

Fifth „ ... ... ... ... ]G 

Sixth „ ... ... ... 14 


£115 

This portion of the Scheme came into operation at the Examination 
of July, 1886. 

Part 2. 

The Trustees, also, in pursuance of the express stipulations of the 
Testator, propose to apply £80 a year to the maintenance of Two Reid 
Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin, of the value of £40 each, to 
enable Students of the County Kerry, who have successfully passed the 
final examination at the close of their Course of Training in the Marl- 
borough-street Training College, to matriculate in Trinity College, and 
to pass on, without dropping a year, to the Degree in Arts. 

The recommendation of Candidates for the Reid Exhibitions, Trinity 
College, will be made by the Professors of the M arlborough -street 
Training College. 

This portion of the Scheme has not yet come into operation. 
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Part I. — Result of tlie July Examinations, 1S90. 

In accordance with the Reid Bequest Scheme (Part 1) for the advance- 
ment of Education in the County Kerry, immediately after the results 
of the July, 1890, Examinations of Monitors employed in the National 
Schools of Kerry were ascertained, the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation selected the Six best answerers amongst Monitors in the Third 
year of service, and the Six best answerers amongst Monitors of Fifth 
year, and made the following awards ; — 


Prize Monitors of Third Year. 


Dist. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 





£ 

57 

10/241 

Bunaneer. 

. m. John Murphy, 

20 

« 

j 11,313 

Portma/ee. 

• m. John Lynch, . 

18 

39 

•2,1*20 1 

■ Gortnaskehi, . 

. m. ; Michael Hanraliau, . 

16 

54 

12,354 

Clogher, 

. . | Patriek Lrvwlor, . 

14 

„ 

1,139 

Blennervilie, . 

. ' Matthew Morlarty, 

12 

39 

11,654 

Knockalouglia, 

. . . Michael Enright, . 

10 


Prize Monitors of Fifth Year. 


54 

1,702 

Farranakilla, . 

Thomas O'Donnell. . 

£ 

25 

„ 

5,517 

Maharees, » . 

Daniel O’Flaherty, . 

22 

39 

•2,120 

Gortnaskehi, . 

John Gallivan, 

20 

58 

11,748 

Glaum ore, 

Denis O'Shea,. 

18 

39 

12,587 

Coolard, » 

Daniel Scaalan. 

v: 

- 

11,047 

Tnllamore, 

Daniel Walsh, . 



Part II. not yet in operation. 
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Albert Farm, Glasncvin. 

Haulm of Crop not " dressed.” 
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From CARROWMORE Palmer National School 
Potatoes from Crop which had not been “ dressed.” 
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